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A RECORD YEAR 


The Grand American Handicap, . : . Se : R. D..Guptill 
The Consolation Handicsp, . . . W. H. Heer 
» The General Total Average at the G. A, H, . : - Jj. L. D. Morrison 
“The G.and Canadian’ Handicap, . . - “Mesars, aoe and Hartley 
The Sunny South Handicap at Targets, - eos W. H. Heer 
The Sunny South Handicap at Birds, . , . - TT. E. Hubby 
The American Amateur Championship at wivis, A D. T. Bradley 
The 5“Man Squad World’s Record, - . The U. M. C. Southern Squad 


These ‘important events were won with U. M. C. Shot Shells. © 


The year 1904 has also proved’ the success of the New U M. C. .33 primer and the New 
U. M. C, Short Range Shot Shells. 


UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City, Ne. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


CARTRIDGES, i ip sare SHELLS, REPEATING RIELES AND SHOTGUNS 
Awarded a 


THE ONLY. GRAND PRIZE 
THE. HIGHEST ATTAINABLE HONOR 


» given.-for) Arms and Ammunition by the Superior Jury of* the Louisiana’ Purchase Exposition. 
-This.yerdict, of superiority of Winchester Guns and Ammunition. éver all other makes is no surprise to 
intelligent and up-to-date sportsmen the world over. It will be regarded everywliere as the logical result: of 
many years‘of caféful and successful effort to ‘keep’ the quality of "Winchester Rifles, Shotguns and 


Aimmun tion, on the*same -high plane that) haseamade) them famous,the world over for Accuracy, 
Finish, Strength ~ Reliability. 





”atAIS RECOGNI TION OF SUPERIORITY IS ONE WHICH CANNOT. BE DUPLICATED 





Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, etc. 





THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNGH 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








Naval Architects and Brokers. 





ARTHUR. BINNEY, 


Naval Architect ot and | ‘Yacht Broker 
Cable ‘Address, Dolee” Boston. 


es eS aa 
B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 

J. E. FELLOWS R. C. SIMPSON. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 

YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 

42 Broadway, New York. 
131 State St., Boston. 

Telephones. Cable addresses, “Pirate.” 


7 eee 
BURGESS & PACKARD, 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS, 
Yacht Brokers, Builders of Auto Boats. 
Board of Trade Building, - BOSTON, MASS. 


The Ball-bearing Oarlock 
device that will do for the row- 
ball-bearing did for 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


Yachting . Goods. 





LOOK “te YACHT 


REGISTERS 
and we think that 
you will agree with 


of Handsome catalogue free. 
AND YACHT BOILER, com sacs, o@oes:. 822 Soe Ne cm 











MULLINS “Get There” Stecl Duck Boat 








| 


Price $20—Crated on cars Salem us in saying the, 
No repaize. Send for handsome free book. | ALMY 
Ee W. H. MULLINS : 
216 Depot Gtrect, + - + Salem. Ohie BOILER 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 


is the 
ENGINEER. YACHT BROKER. FAVORITE BOILER 


M. H. CLARK, 

















High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. with yachtsmen. 
AUTO-BOATS—Fasiest in the world—aleo Cruisers. we Ae 
DAN KIDNEY & SOM, WEST DE PERE, Wis. 
ee 
——— 
SMALL YACHT Beier of foe Faas od Emeor & 
Send for Gutalogua. Bose 
CONSTRUCTION anD RIGGING. BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
MARINE) 
HARDWARE. 


A complete manual of practical Boat and Small Yacht Building. With two complete designs 
and numerous diagrams and details. By Linton Hope. 177 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 





The author has taken two d for practical demonstration, one of a centerboard boat 19 ft. 
.- ate rc enans cutter of 22 ft. waterline. Both designs show fine little boats which are fully ada Yacht and Launch Fittings 
: thoes boats "The informa han TS these packte' cine lone ; the “are merely taken Salas but 6 ‘ 
ion al are m as : : ’ 
no mised rece ny ot bion fies ed . 








what is said applies to all wooden peg building accord 





PO. 2 wane ee Ge aanenes « the boats, and owe covers the the rigging. , ee Mr Bg ye goes 
e ma’ ools and then devotes a chapter to best 
H. Garrett. Jr., Auburn, N.Y. | tions are given for laying off, making the molds and | acting up ht Gharker IV . discusses the Has No Equal 
difficulties of cutting the rabbet and fairing the molds. ata meron over to timbering and 
CAN BOAT AND MACHINE CO. and in the next cha is told how to place the floors shell abe other pie Sie ceagtins wang as a finish for yachts 
Builders o: Sek ing coamings, ce 
Pleasure Boats. painting, lead ee sand ceaterbomr da, ro Weck and hte Seite canoes, and exposed 
Our Soueky ond equipment Ths a rn eck rings ron woodwork. Dries 
a Crafte” quickly, and wears 
—s Of any wonderfully without 
seription, K.| Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York. white. Uses 


D.Row 
Clinker Built, $1.00 per neni foot net cash. 


5517 South Second Street, ST. LOUIS, M0. 


SPORTSMEN! 


Rowing a boat is hard work. 
oo uys our guaranteed 

bi oo engine, ready 
to de mp to your boat. Bat- 
tery, coil, ft, propeller, 
rudder. $65.00 Sapenamne engine direct drive, shaft 
ee —> eo Weight, 35lbs. Air-cooled 

1ed in 

ROW- BOAT. ENGINE COMPANY, Des Moines, Ia. 
en a A EL LT LT LE 





DON'T FAIL 
NATIONAL 
ye TENT TattnTh is 
Motor Boat and Sportsman's Show 
Madison Square Garden 
NEW YORK CITY 


FEBRUARY 2ist to MAKCH 9th 


ro visit rHt 


ho) @). 


ALERT. 
This spirited engraving of the noblest 
P gc g e sree 


animal of Eastern rth America was drawn 
the Forest anp Srream by Carl Rue and 
been reproduced as an artotype ier- 
stadt in the full size of the aa § drawi: 
The plate is 12% x 19 inches, on pai 22 x 
inches, It is the most faithful and effective pic- 
ture of the moose we have ever seen and 
@ magnificent adornment when framed for hang- 
nia 0 Price (mailed in a tube, post- 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream." 








turning white. Used 
‘onVigilant, Defender 
and Columbia in 
America Cup Races. 








(TRADE MARK.) 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


How To Build a Launch From Plans. 


With gencral instructions for the care and running of gas engines. By Chas. 
G. Davis. ee On eae rene ae oe ee 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 
This is a practical and complete manual for the amateur -acan ed of motor 

launches. It is written simply, clearly and understanding] one who is a 

practical builder, and whose instructions are so definite an elt 1 that with this 

manual on hand the amateur may successfully build his own eC ft. 

The second part of the work is devoted to the use and care of gas engines, 
and this chapter is so specific, complete and helpful that it should be studied 
by every user of such an engine. r. Davis has given us a book which should 
have a vast influence in promoting the popularity of motor launches, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Contains s gret number of new subj and the 


Three Splendid Books for Boys,|""" 


Wild Life in the Rockies Among Cattle, Big Game and Indians. —_ umber of om mens See 


JACK, THE YOUNG RANCHMAN. JACK AMONG THE INDIANS, Gd Suman i= vice 


The General t of a Yacht. 
Rules e the Yach’ i i 
Raci andli 


Chicago. New York. 


YACHT BOOK BARGAIN. 


We offer a few copies only of the 
late Dixon Kemp’s monumental work 


“Yacht and Boat Sailing,” 


published at $12.00, for $9.00, delivery 
prepaid. This a standard book by a 
standard author. 








—— ene Boats. 

Yachts of the Norfolk Broda 
Yochts and Boats of the Y. R. . 
Singlehanded Cruisers. Types of Salling Ves 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





JACK IN THE ROCKIES. 


HREE wholesome but exciting books, telling of a boy’s adventures on the 
T plains and in the mountains in the old days of game plenty. By 
GEoRGE Birp GRINNELL, illustrated by E. W. Deming. Sent, postpaid, 

on receipt of $1.25 for either, or $3.75 for all three. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





NEW YORK. 


|CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY. 


A Practical Cook Book for Canoeists, Corinthian Sailors and Outers. 


FOR THE HIGHEST 
QUALITY IN VARNISH 


PB HOVSE OR YACHT, 
sure each can bears the above Trade 
Mark which stands for seventy-seven 
making. 





years of high grade varnish 
By SENECA. Cloth, 96 pages. PRICE, $1. EDWARD SMITH 4 & Company, 
Varnish Makers aud Color Grinders, 


45 Breadway New Yerk: 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. NEW YORK. |  co°gurestvmy New Yorn. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Yachting Goods. Sportemen's- Goods. 


Gel. 2255 Main. Cable, Witsoils, Ww. V. C. Ferguson's Patent 





American«“Ganadian 
ANGLERS 















ng Lam 
YACHT SAIL MAKERS, : “ew 





will find much to interest them in. | ROW2Z'S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
Fh GAZETTE, | We, b2ve furnished sails to the following prominent yachts: Constitution, Defender, Volunteer, | 
ENGLISH FISHING E Jubilee, Colonia, Independence, Ailsa, Tecties, Westamoe, Uncle-Sam, Effort, Calypso, Flirt, 


devoted entirely to fae of all kinds 
bo Fishculture. ian lished er, 2 
Book on Angling (illustra 

sent in return for any good “fish story” 
sent to 


R. B. MARSTON, Ed. F. G., 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
LONDON, ENG. 

which is used by him in his paper. 


ts in U. S. for a 
Send 6 cen ean : 


A SIDE SHOT 


a pets Constance, Vergemere, Resolute, Chanticleer, Senta, Snapper, Raider, Little 
Haste, Sally VII, Chloris, and ar ; ; : : ' 


G. R. LILJEGREN, Gothenburg, Sweden, H.C Sitepean Countries. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


YACHT SAILMAKERS Established 1840. 


We carry the 
finest assortment 
of domestic and 
imported sail 
cloths in the 
country and turn 
out sails of the 


ee 
thing he. to aijemabin te 





VPTHEGROVE. 


English Corduroy, Rain 
proof-Mackinaw and Water 
proof Duck Clothing. 
ne to waren Sor 

smen, Civil Engineers, 
etc. - Write for free catalog 


finest workman- 
sky are aglow colorings of autuma— ship. THE UPTHEGROVE CO. 
ose are such as give the poetry to Marlae Hardware Dept. D. 24 Mceroe St., 








swim | GUNS, FISHING TACKLE. 


200-208 COMPLETE LINE OF 


S. Water St. | SPORTING GOODS. 


CHICAGO. GUN REPAIRING. CATALOGUE. 


The SALEM G. LEVALLEY COMPANY, 
189 Main Street, Butialo, N. Y. 


The Building of Motor Boats and the DISEASES OF DOGS. 
Management of Gasolene Engines.’ 


THE BOOK «HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH FROM PLANS” Dursing Vs. Dosing. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





ROWLAND E. ROBINSON’S 


Danvis Books. 


These books have taken their place as classics 
in the literature of New England village and 
woods life. Mr. Robinson’s characters. are 
peculiar, quaint and lovable; one reads of them 
now with smiles and now with tears (and need 
not be ashamed to own to the tears). Mr. Rob- 
inson writes of nature with marvelous insight; 
his is the ready word, the phrase, to make a bit 
of landscape, a scene of outdoors, stand out clear 
and vivid, like a startling flashing out from the 
reader’s own. memory. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO. 


Seawanhaka Cup Challenger “White Bear.”’ 














TRAINING vs, BREAKING, 


Practical Dog Training; Break- 
ing. By S. T. Hammond. "To wick is added « 
ter on dogs. an amateur. 
Cloth, 108 pages. Bee, $1. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


: ‘eae Author of “Traini Breaking.” 161 
A very.complete and well illustrated work on the building of motor boats and = Sabes loth, Price $0. 


the installing, care and running of gasolene motors, by CHARLES G. Davis, with weil tein the pak ok habeas” wit heen 
40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 8 full-page plans. Price, postpaid, $1.50. « hearty welcome. It comes from one who 
writes from full knowledge. “The results of 
P more than fifty years of experience are here 
More than half the joys of boating are found in building and producing one’s own boat by one’s oe ie the — ae I — the 
own labor and skill, The author of this book is himself a builder and designer of a oe ccoceieilihdils SoNdaen ‘coe 
reputation, All the instruction given is so definite and comprehensive that the builder is assu that has fot been thoroughly tried-and tested by 
of a satisfactory result, and with the 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 8 full-page plans he he writer and is believed to be. entirely trust- 
can easily make up his mind just what size and type of boat he wishes to produce. That portion worthy in every respect,” Sent postpaid on re 
of the boat devoted to the use and care of gas engines should be most carefully perused by every  Seipt of price, $1.00. * 
individual who operates one. The book is well worth the price asked for it. FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 


346 Broadway, New York. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK. - 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Forest anp Stream is the recognized 
medium of entertainment, instruction and infor- 
mation between American sportsmen. The editors 
invite communications on the subjects to which 
its pages are devoted. Anonymous communica- 
tions will not be regarded. The editors are not 
responsible for the views of correspondents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions may begin at anytime. Terms: 
For single copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months, 
Rates for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $10, Five Coptes, $16, 
Remit by express money-order, registered letter, 

money-order or draft, payable to the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. The paper may 
be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United 
a Canada and Great Britain. 

oreign Subscription and Sales Agents— 
London: Davies Con 1 Finch Lane; Sampson 
Low & Co.; Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: 
$5.50 per year, $2.75 for six months. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS. 


The receipt of the paper with date on the 
wrapper address label constitutes a receipt for 
money sent us for a new subscription or a renewal. 
The date on the wrapper tells when your subscri 
tion will expire. Please note this date and 
renew at least two weeks before expiration of 
subscription. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Inside pages, 30 cents per nonpareil Tine. 
Special rates for three, six and twelve months, 
Seven words to the line, twelve lines to one inch. 
Advertisements should be sent in by Saturda 

revious to issue in which they are to be Seated, 
ransient advertisements must invariably be ac- 
companied by the money, or they will not be 
Inserted. Reading notices, $1 per line. only 
advertisements of an approved character i 
Address all communications 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO.,, 
Hé6 Beoadway, New York, 
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F you are a duck shooter—sitting or fyipg— 


Cloth, Royal Octavo, 277 pages, 17 illustrations. den. _ There are three of them: 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. Stopping an Incomer, 11x14, “ 1.50 
“ 
The set of three, $5.00. 
We have a few of the prints, The pilates 
were destroyed in a St. Paul fire. 


. THE FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
| 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 






















With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


\By Edward A. Samuels, Cloth, 480 pages, 729% inches, 
" $47 illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


The author is known as one of the most devoted and expert simon 
fishermen of America. For more than a quarter century he has made 
annual excursions to the famous salmon rivers of Canada and the trout 
lakes of New England. To his experience as a salmon angler he adds 
exceptional skill as an amateur photographer, having for many seasons 
taken his photographic outfit with him into the woods, with refer- 
ence to the preparation of this work. The illustrations com 147 full- | 

plates, which are direct reproductions, by the half-tone process, of 
Si Samuels’ photographs. 


* : 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. NEW YORK. 





ON’T deprive your- 
self of your cocktail 
(just when you really néed 
it most), 

A bottle of Gold Lion 
Cocktails takes little 100m 
in your kit—completes the 
lunch in the woods that 
was always good, but]- 
lacked something. 

GOLD LION Cocktails 


(ready to serve) never vary. 
GOLD LION Cocktails—Seven 
kinds — Manhattan, Vermouth, 
pane, Martini, Tom Gian, 

Dry in—and the American 

OF ALL DEALERS. 

The Cook & Bernheimer Co._ 
Makers New York 


— tT 


WILSON @ SILSBY, a jausitceter mm snccteten ( 





TREATS BOTH OF THESE SUBJECTS FULLY AND CLEARLY. A ba “wat aioe bane, ~ } 


Ducking Scenes for the Den. 


you can appreciate a ducking picture when ‘ 
THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. #2205250) 
© paints them to the life...Zimmerman’s three 


By HOWLAND GASPER. pictures of wild fowl shooting in the West, ’ 


have place on the wall of many a sportsman’s 


A Lost Opportunity, 11x14, price, $2.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK, ‘“Si°Shee - J0st74 S150 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








-FOR WINTER READING. 


N°wv the days are short and the evenings are long, Often the weather is too rough to venture out and there is 
abundant opportunity for reading. The shooting season has closed, and the fishing season is yet far off. What 
then remains for one who loves outdoor life except to revisit in memory the joyous scenes of the past, or to anticipate 


the happy days of the future. 
things so well as a good book. 


If one is fond of outdoor life, there is nothing that will help him to do either of these 


Of good books the FOREST AND STREAM has published a great many, some of which are mentioned and 
partially described in the list given below, while many are told of in the illustrated catalogue which will be sent without 


charge to anyone who may apply for it. 
A good book is something that does not wear out. 


It gives pleasure the first time it is read, and for years afterward 


remains a satisfaction to the original purchaser, and a comfort to others who may read it. 
The works on shooting, fishing, camping, and wild life in our book list are all of the best. 


Men I Have Fished With. 

By Fred Mather. 372 ; 8 portraits. Price, $2.00. 
A series of delightivi character sketches. Mr. Mather 
enjoyed a fishing comradeship with a number of interest- 
ing ers, and in an unusual degree the 
faculty of appreciating and making the most of those with 
whom he came in contact in his angling experiences. 


My Angling Friends. 
A Second Series of Men I Have Fished With. By Fred 
Mather. Cloth. 3869 pages, with 18 illustrations. 


Price, $2.00. , 

The second book has all the characteristics of the first— 
the same insight into human nature, the experience-taught 
philosophy life, the kindly humor, and the touch that 
stirs to d feeling and moistens the eye. The interest 
is sustained throughout, and there is here, too, a quality 
which has been often remarked of Mr. Mather’s writings, 
his faculty of imparting a vast fund of instruction in 

history and the art of angling without being the 
least pedantic or assuming to put himself up as an 
angling instructor. ; 
In the Louisiana Lowlands. 
A sketch of plantation life, fishing and camping just after 
the Civil” War; and other tales. By Fred Mather. 
With portrait of author. Cloth. Price, $1.60. : 
Contents: The Natchitoches. At the Lake. _A Hospit- 
able Southern Home. A Bear Hunt. Spinning Yarns. 
“Shuckin’ of de cawn.” Fishing for Crappies. ting 
in the B Patch. Down the Atchafalaya. A Short Cut 
Home. “Hurry Up Dem Mules.” On the ep 
Fishing with a Bow and Arrow. On Bistineau e A 
Gander Pull in Arkansaw. An Arkansaw Turkey Shoot. 
Around the Camp-Fire. Catching an Octopus. Some 
Virginia Men and Fish. Cooking a Trout in Camp. 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. Robin 
son. oo Portrait of the euthor. 187 pages. 


Price, $1.26. 

The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
P bootmaker and repairer, was 8 sort of sportsman’s 
exi where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days 
“to swap lies.” This is the first volume in the Danvis 
series; here we are first made acquainted with Uncle 
Lisha P Sam Lovel, Huld th Purington, “Antwine,” 
Gran’ther Hill, and the rest of dr. Robimson’s inimitable 
group. The “ Ra yi read first, far it is the key 
to the other books, which ‘ se same ers appear. 
The rest of the series in order is as follows: 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 
A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” Price, $1.00. 


Danvis Folks. 
A Continuation of 
Leovel's Camps.” 
Uncle Lisha’s Outing. 
A Sequel to “Danvis Folks.” Price, $1.26. 
Hunting Without a Gun 


And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With illustra- 

tions from drawings by Rachael Robinson. Price $1.50. 

This is a collection of gross on different themes con- 

tributed to Forest anp Stream and other publications, 
and now for the first time brought together. 

A Danvis Pioneer. 
A story of one of Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys. 
By Rowland E. Robinson. Cloth. 214 pages. Price, 


Mr, Robinson’s Forrst anp Streaw serial, “In Pioneer 
Der, has been published in a volume uniform in style 
wi 


“Uncle Lisha’s Shop” end “Sam 
Price $1.26. 


“Danvis Folks,” and those readers who are so for- 
tunate as to ss Mr. Robinson’s other books wil) 
be glad to add this to the series. 


Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales. 
With Notes on the Origia, Customs and Character of the 
Pawnee People. By George Bird Grinnell. Cloth. 
417 pages. Illustrat Price, $1.75. 
Like most Indian tribes, are story-tellers. They 
have a vast fund of folk-tales and Petitions, which nave 
pees ee from father to son, teapamnitees 
m genera’ to ago, when ec 
tribe lived in Neb present 
camped and hunted with them, and joined in their village 
life. The nights were given up to story-telling, and 
many of the tales told in the lodge, and by the flickering 
camp-fire, were carefully translated and written down. 
When published, they excited 

Blackfoot Lodge ‘tales, 
The Story of a Prairie People. By George Bird Grinnell. 

Cloth. 300 pages. Price, $1.76. . 

Mr. Grinnell has for years been on terms of intimacy 
two or three tribes which made up the great con- 
federation known as the Blackfoot Nation, and having the 
of the bravest and wisest of the old men, he 
has penetrated deep into the secret history of the tribe. 


The Story ot the Indian. 
Mt ‘h te 
By George Bird Grinne = as 


nm. Years 
the author of the volume 


great interest 


: 


. The Indians or To-day. 





George Grinnell. Demi-quarto. Many 


Jack, the Young Ranchman. 
Or, A Boy’s Adventures in the Rockies. By George Bird 
Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.26. 
ack Danvers was a young New York boy whose health 
was not good, and who was sent by his family to spend 
some months on a Western ranch. This was before the 
extermination of the buffalo and the wild Indian, and 
when the cattle business was at its best. the ranch 
Jack met with many advent learning to ride and 
shoot, killing antelope etc., riding a wild horse, and 
finally ~ecaing to ork the proud possessor of a 
tame wo 


cw 


American Big-Game Hunting. 


The_Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and Bird Grinnell. Lilus- 
trated. Cloth. 345 pages. $2.50. 


Hunting in Many Lands. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. 
Vignette. Price, $2.60, 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus 
trated. 353 pages. Price, $2.60. 

Like its predecessors, the volume is chiefly devoted to 
the great game and the outdoor life of Northern ; 
et it does not confine itself to any one land, though it is 
rst of all a book about America, its game and its people. 

The book is printed in uniform style with earlier volumes 

of the club, on a heavy laid paper, beautifully illustrated 

and bountltn dest gel, witha oliver ote 


American Big Game in Its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904 
George Bird Grinnell, Editor. 490 pages and 46 full- 
page illustrations. Price . 

This is the fourth, and by far the est and hand- 
somest of the Club’s books. It opens with a sketch of 
Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, end contains an extremely interesting article from 
his pen descriptive of his visit to the Yellowstone Park 
in 1903. Other papers are on North American Big 
Game; Hunting in Alaska; The Kadiac Bear; Moose, 


Mountain Sheep; Game Refuges, and other big-game 
topics. 
American Duck Shooting. 
By George Bird Grinnell. Cloth. 680 With & 
rtraits of North American Swans, and Ducks, 
lans of Boats and Batteries. Fifty Vignettes in the 


text and a C 


hart of the topography of a 


faszinating sport of wildfowl cheating, 
one to t the subject in anvthing ke form. 
One Of the most interesting and walasbia tentuses of 
the volume is its natural history. In plain, untechnical 
language, a description is gre of every 
ease Gal Sars Gand te Pore eee © 
rief account of its life history. With 
iven a careful portrait of each species drawn by Mr. 
win Sheppard, so well known as the illustrator of 
many important ornithological works. Thus the volume 
serves as an illustrated boqk of reference for the duck 
shooter, by means of which he may identify the fowl 
which he secures on his shooting trips. 


Edition de luxe. 

nm response to many 
of this monumental work 
limited to 600 
author, 
with the full- 
handsome, yet le, buckram ——- is one of 
most beautiful as well as the most 
sport issued during the present year. 


Samoa ‘Uma. 
Where Life is Different. any 
Vela’ the title “Samoa Uma" " 


Churchill has written this 
the material during her residence 


ters she has 9 -wost. tend of jesessitiog internation 
which is absolutely new, and which a ter less sym- 
thetic and ‘less 


eae, > paaial Go band 


flag 

enough of description to.make an cvoceprass 

tive stage setting for th book 

throughout, and leads one on from 

handsomely illus Price, $1.60. 
Limited Edition de Wg = Fw 

author on specially made 


Charley’s Wonderful Journeys. 
By Cc. F, Amey: 
poeen, S x wr 
Price, $1.50. : 
t 
= smal bes the = 


Wonderland. 


dreamland 
“Alice’e Adventures in 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 
In his handsome work “With Fly-Rod and Camera,” 
. Edward A. Samuels gives spirited accounts of salmon 
fishing in Canada, and trout fishing in Maine. It is much 
more than a mere fishing story, for the chapters are filied 
angling lore. The illustrations picture the charm- 
ing scenery which contributes so much to the pleasure of 
the American salmon angler in Canada, and in the Mame 
Sang opens. The volume of 480 es bas 147 full- 
page h es from photographs by author. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $5.00. 


Book ot the Black tuss 


And the Supplement “More About the Black Bass,” 
combined in one volume. Revised to date and large- 
ly re-written. By Dr, James A. Henshall, author of 
Po agg Florida,” “Ye Gods and Little Fishes,” 

Bass, Pike, Perch and Others,” etc. 140 new il- 
lustrations. 12 mo. About 500 pages. Price $3. 

In its present compact form, with a great deal of new 
matter, it 1s with confidence offered to the angling pub- 
oe one of the most interesting fishing books ever 
written, 


Pictures From “Forest and Stream.” 

A volume of illustrations comprising thirty-two of the 
full-page vi printed as supplements of Forzst anp 
Stream. The collection comprises the illustration supple 
ments of the last two or years, includ 
ductions of the Audubon bird pilates, 

¢ pictures by Kungws, field scenes by 

sthaus, hunting and ing scenes by Deming and 

Davison, and pictures of well-havea yachts and water 
scenes. Size of page Uxlt% Cloth. ice, $2.00, 


Forest Runes. 
Poems by George W. Sears (“‘Nessmuk”). With artotype 
ao 280 pases “1 aaa of the author, 
Training the Hunt Db tor th 
mii. ee 
By B. Waters. Cloth. 


FE 


p> 


7 231 pages. $1.50. 
is the latest and best manual on the subject, 
an o and ‘ 

had an ¢ bandier of having 
such a work. it has 
standard 


Supplement to Small Yachts. 

America and" England “bateces “ead Gang, “Wi 
a treninge and Sogeiens Details of 
text. 48 plates. Cloth Price S40n" 


Small Yacht Coustruction ond Rigging. 


A complete manual of practical boat and small yacht 
Suiting, with two complete designs and oumerous 
Price, on 7 7 a 

Mr. Linton Hope is one of the most eminent yacht 
designers on the other side, and in this volume he gives 
cenerboard b 19 feet aa oe te ‘aa 
ing cutter of 33 fect watesine Pall ene ® 


the muinutest detai i i 
Seeae Ss l, are given to the buildi Cy 


gers wal 
ided im two parts, which treats 
other of rigging the vessel ¢ 


How te Buiid a Launch from Pians. 


With general instruction for the care and running of 
ae By B. Davis. 166 pages. ~ duagrame, 

9 foiding drawings and 5 full-page piates. Price, $1.00. 
Mr. Chas. G. Davis, a well-known builder, has written 
this book for the benefit of a yachtsmen who wish to 
build their own craft, or to w whether or not they are 


ee x ones and eee manner. The 
now being i boats, 
makes this volume all's nike the ae Oe been 
empty. 
Canve and Boat Building. 

A complete manual for amateurs, containi 
comprehensive d construction” of an 
rowing and sailing boats, and hunting crafts. By W. -P. 
Stephens. Seventh and enlarged ‘een. Cloth 266 
pegce. Numerous illustrations, and 60 plates in envelope. 


: of the water and who ha i a 

ing toward the use of tools. Mr. Stephens reue’s inane 

on from point. to point til 7 bien eon 
) un ¢ gives him the whole art 

of smaill-boat buil i 

si building. The plans and s are of 


Canoe Handling and Sailing. 
The retical History, con at Cent Vari 
llustrated. Cloth. 
edition, with additi 


A complete manual for the 

Everything is made intelligible to 
Mr. Vaux proves hi 
structors who communicate their own enthusiasm to 


i 


Vauz 


7 
8 
Fekize 


For fuller descriptions send for (free) Catalogue. All books sent postpaid by the 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


és 


346 Broadway, New York City. 








Fishing Tackle Manufacturers. 








$2.75. 
Made of heavy- all-wool yarn, very soft 
and elastic, <p fit. Designed for 
shooters and duck hunters; also suitable for al! 
outdoor sports. Made in two colors—dead gras: 
and Oxford gray. If not as represented and 
worth more t you pay, return it. 


Smobel der shells, 12-gauge, Sdrs., 1 
shot, $1888 per 1,000, or $189 per 106. 7 


CHAS. DISCH, 
318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N, Y. 





For Sale. For Sale. 





BROOK TROUT. 
acre eae ee” ee 
. . ass. 


BROOK TROUT. 
All ages and sizes, eyed eggs and spawn for 
sale in any quantity. Warranted in good con- 
dition and deliv to order. Furnace Brook 
Hatchery, E. L. MAGLATHLIN, Kingston. 


aes 








mdence solicited. BA 
(A. B. Savary), East Wareham, Mass. 





THE BROOKDALE TROUT CANNOT BE 
beat for stocking ponds and streams. For the 
next few weeks we will make a very low price 
on young fry and large fish; also fly-fishing. 


BROOKDALE TROUT CO., Kington, Mass. 





BUFFALO HEAD, MOUNTED, $315.00. N. 
QUILLE, New Prague, Minn. 1 


LIVE PIGEONS 


Can be bought cheap at S. FLECK & CO., 
49 Loew Ave., New York City. 





a 








iN 


PHILADELPHIA. 
GIMBLE BROS., 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
E. K. TRYON, JR., & CO., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 

J. B. SHANNON & SONS, 
MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY. 


IN KANSAS CITY, MO, 
J. F. SCHMELZER & SON ARMS CO. 
IN NEWARK, N. J. 
E. G. KOENIG. 
IN BOSTON, MASS. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
WM. READ & SONS, 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
OLD CORNER BOOK STORE. 
IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
W. A. ABEL & CO. 


IN BUFPALO, N. Y. 
SALEM G. LE VALLEY. 
IN ALBANY, N. Y. 
H. H. VALENTINE. 
IN OMAHA, NEB. 
THE TOWNSEND GUN CO., 
MEGEATH STATIONERY CO. 


IN ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PHILIP ROEDER, 
E, T. JETT BOOK AND NEWS CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
JOHN MEUNIER GUN CO, 
iN NORFOLK, VA. 


NUSBAUM’S BOOK AND ART CO, 





BROOK TROUT. 


It will pay you to correspond with me befor: 
buying eggs, fry or Jearlings in any quantity. 1 
GS et Basin ANDY sa Wee 
ham, Mass. 7 





Of all for 
BROOK TROUT Cisse csc 
trout cugs in any quantity, warranted, delivered any 
where fine condition. C dence solicited 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass, 





LIVE QUAIL—NO WORTHLESS SOUTH 

on mi oe birds. re Som orders early 
so_ pheasants, use, rabbits, etc. 

E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St. N. Y 


WANTED LIVE QUAIL 


For propagating purposes. VINTON WwW. 
MASON, Sec’y, 1290 Massachusettts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

| Rem 


ES A LN APR Ne am 
THE MONGOLIAN PHEASANTRY. 

Mr. C. E, M. Russell (author of “Bullet and 
Shot in Indian Forest, Plain and Hill’’) will have 
for sale in spring a limited number of eggs from 
common pheasant hens mated with pure Mon- 
golian (P. mongolicus) cocks. Orders now 
booked. Price ad egg, 90 cents; or, per 100, $80 
oa 2 & iverpool. Apply EMPTON 
LODGE, near Hythe, Kent, 2 








ooo GDC... 
Forest and Stream 
Bookcase 


filled with the “Forest and 
Stream” Books on Outdoor 
Sports, will be found in the fol- 
lowing places, where the books 
may be seen and purchased 


IN NEW YORK. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 
H. C. SQUIRES & SON, 

T. J. CONROY, 

SIEGEL COOPER CO., 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 

IN NEW MAVEN, CONN. 
E. P. JUDD CO. 

BASSETT & REEVES. 

IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

HARRY L. HAWES, 
HENRY JOHNSON, 

IN CHICAGO, ILL. 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 

IN WORCESTER, MASS. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS Cu., 
DAVIS & BANISTER, 

SANFORD PUTNAM CO. 
IN ROCHESTER N. Y. 
McCORD, GIBSON & STEWART. 
IN SCRANTON, PA. 
THE BOOK SHOP. 
IN DAYTON, OHIO. 
Vv. B. BOOK STORE. ° 

IN CLFVELAND, OHIO. 
THE McINTOSH HARDWARE INC. 

IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
LYON, KYMER & PALMER CO. 

IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
KENNEDY BROS., 

NATHANIEL McCARTHY. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








Samoa ‘Uma 
Where Life is Different. 


By Liewella. Pierce Churchill. 


Under the attractive title Samoa ‘Uma, or “All Samoa,” Mrs. Liewella Pierce 
Churchill has written a book for which she gathered the material during a resi- 
dence at Apia, where her husband, William Churchill, was the American Consul- 
General. The conditions of life at the Consulate were most favorable for a 
study of the people, and with the instinct of a journalist Mrs. Churchill im- 
proved the opportunity to the full. As a woman she won confidences which 
would have been denied to a man, and acquired a vast: fund of interesting lore 
which would have been withheld from one less sympathetic and less fully trusted. 
bh. she learned and has here described the real Samoa, that is the Samoans 
as they are. : 

The successive chapters give an admirably complete picture of a people in 
whom, as we read of them in these vivacious pages, Mrs. Churchill compels us 
to feel an unflagging interest. The book is well balanced; there is just enough 
of the history of Samoa to give an understanding of the events which have 
brought a portion of the islands under the flag of the United States; and just 
enough of description to make an appropriate and effective stage setting. But 
the chief characteristic of this brightly written book is action of incident and 
story. It is writing of the sort that has movement, and leads one on from 
page to page. : 3 S 

“Samoa ‘Uma” is not exclusively about the Samoans; there is a chapter on 
Papalangi life, from which it appears that living in Samoa is so different; and 
some of the best things in the book are the personal experiences and adventures 
of this particular Papalangi woman, whose love of outdoor life led her on fre- 
quent excursions amid the coral reefs and into the dark jungles. 

All in all, it is a book that will be read through, and read more than once. 
Here is the list of chapters: 


CONTENTS: 


XTIL—The Chase of Rats. 
X1V.—Things that Creep and Crawl. 
XV.—-The reck of the Schooner 


upe. ‘ 
XVI.—Samoan Fickle Brides. 
XVII.—The Vampires of the Tuasivi. 
X VIII.—Beachcomber and Missionary. 
X1IX.—Copra and Trade. 
X X.—Papalangi Life. 
XX1I—The Story of Laulu’s Hunt. 
XI.—Torches on the Reef. X XI1.—The Great Vaiala Steeplechase. 
XII.—The Palolo Anniversary. XXIII.—Some South Sea Hoodoos. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 
Painted Siapos, Far the More Strik- 


1.—The Real Samoa. | 

II.—The Samoan Family. | 

11I.—The Samoan Housewife. 
I1V.—Courtesy and Ceremonies. 
V.—Kava—The Ceremonial Drink. 
V1.—Music and the Siva Dance. 
VII.—Handicraft and Art. 
VIII.—Fishers and Sailors. 
1X.—Shooting the Apolima Passage. 
X.—The Weed that Catches Fish. 


Portrait of the Author. 
His Pronunciamento—the Orator. 





The Land-Locked Waters of Pago- 


Pago. 
Samoan Child. < 
Baked Pig Becomes a Triumph. 
The Village Taupou and Her Attend- 


ants. 
A Taupou and Her Tuinga. 
Manaia with Heading- Knife. 


ing. 

Apia, the Little Town Strung Along 
the Beach. 

Village Boats with Many Oars. 

Samoan House. 

Every Man is Tattooed. 

Ailolo, a Luali‘i Belle. 

They Live Amidst a Wealth of Vege- 
tation. 

Home and Store of a Petty Trader. 


Everything that Makes the Kava. 
The Toapuule Duty is to Prepare the Tonga and Laulu. 
ava. A Solomon Island Black Boy. 
The Siva is Danced Sitting. Wharf of the German Firm, Apia. 
The Brush is a Pandanus Nutlet. Oceanic Hotel, Pago-Pzago. 
The volume is printed on laid paper, attractively bound, and is a specimen of 
handsome bookmaking. Price, $1.50 net, postpaid to any address. 


Edition de Luxe. 


An Edition de Luxe is printed on Old Stratford deckle-edge paper made spe- 
cially for it, Japan paper title page, with gilt top, and is limited to 500 copies, 
each numbered and signed by the author. Price, $2.50 net, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COPIPANY. 


SHARP SHOOTING 


FOR SPORT AND WAR. 


BY W. W. GREENER. 





A manual of instruction in rifle shooting, particularly target 
shooting. The chapters are extremely lucid and practical; and 
the beginner will be grateful for the clear, simple and under. 
Illustrated. Paper. 


standable directions here laid down. Price, 


50 cents, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Moose Hunting and Salmon Fishing 


and other sketches of sport. Being the record of 
personal experiences of hunting game in Canada. 
By T. R. Patrityo. 300 pages. Price, $2.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, — 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CHARLES LANCASTER 


Zetablished 1826 at 
151 New Bond St., W., London, transferred te 
larger and more convenient premises at 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON’S TARPON REEL 7," ‘ss 

Tarpon Reel 
ever put on the market. Workmanship and material are the best possible. It 
embodies several new features—among them are strength, lightness, adjustable 


Two Catalogues. 


FISHING TACKLE and 
















il Panton St. Haymarket, London, $.W. E S.W. England. drag, new style click and many other novelties of design and construction. SU MMER SPORT Ss 
sneer ieee CALL AND SEE IT. GUN GOODS and WIN- 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 21 Park Place, New York. TER SPORTS 













Hither or both for the asking. 
THOS:. J. CONROY, | o5 3 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN We have everything ything in Guns, Fishing 
Tackle and Athletic Goods. 















Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods, | John Street, 


manx.| TARPOR, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE. New York. 
«O &, «< =E. Wom Hofe, 


SS 95 and 97 Fulton Street, New York. 


Game and Pigeon Gans, Single 
specialty. Ba’ 

Aref 8 1, gad popales edition, 28. 6d. 

Postage, 6d. extra. 

Universal Exhibition, St. Louis. 


& LANCASTER GUN 


stood for without a yor for 
Biss 078 Seing Ovalitice, Lines and Balance. Call 
nd examine sample at 


TtTXC Supgrion Quatity. Lowzst Priczs | 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, _ 










Wave 









EsTaBLisHep 1867. 














smear as menvore| TSG S ogi TS RODS aad REEL, [VOM LEMOERKE ANT 
WM. LYMAN’S SS yy FISHING TACKLE. "0 Gaitc400, ILL 





4q p “ee Taken the Gold and Silver Medals at the Pan-American 
Ss e On receipt of 4c. in U.S. stamps we will send our 110-page c2‘alogre 


We have our own repair shop and do 
all repairs to guns and fishing tackle. ~ 


RAPID FIRING TARGETS 


FOR RIFLES. 


25 Yards, price, iSc. per dozen 
50 Yards, price, 25c. per dozen. 
Canoz Rives, Pa 


The Lymaa Tar, received. They are the best 
I ever saw. ~ Cuaries Kine, Gunsmith 


Porest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 B’way, N. Y 
LT 








Highest Award and [edal at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, Chicago, U.S.A., on Pishing Reels, awarded to 


JULIUS VOM HOFE, 


FISHING REELS ONLY, 


No. 551 South 5th St. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rubber and Nickel-Plated Click Reels, with Screw off 
metal Revolving Plate. Made in sizes, 40, 60, 80 and 100 yds. 


All genuine Reels bear my name. For sale at all retail 
stores. No branch store in any city. Established 1857. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, 


Manufacturers of Complete Outfits for 
EXPLORERS, CAMPERS and PROSPECTORS. 
FISHING TACKLE. 















Dixon’s 
Graphitoleo” 


isthe best obtainablelubricant and rust 
preventive for guns and revolvers. 
Write for booklet 52H and sample. 
iy \ Joseph DixonCrucibieCo., JerseyCity,N.J. 





When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


Fishing Tackle Manuf'rs. 


e B.C. MILAM & SON 























Sena for booklet. 


314-316 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. | st St. Lowi, aoe Also at 
; Send for 240-page Catalogue F. see rR 
SHOOTING JACKET ae 






“THE CURE THAT’S CURED” 


b oe ” 
Cold in the Head, Headache or Loss a, a Bute “Sin Ons 
or Smell, Deafness and Ringing in 













At FRANKFORT, KY. 


63.00 ae. 
THE TRUE GAME BIRD. 


GUARANTEED all-wool, seamless, elas- 
tic, close-fitting, but .not binding, com- 











fortable and convenient. Designed es- the Ears fade 
pecially for duck shooters, trap shooters, FOR SEVENTY YEARS IS Pere Sanna Cae 
etc., but suitable for all outdoor purposes. Dr. Marshall's then strop. The razor cuts “In Brush, Sedge and Stubble.” 


5 times as easy and clean; 


Must be seen to be appreciated. Made 
only in three colors—Dead Grass, Ox- 
ford Gray and Scarlet. 


Send us your address for one of our gun catalogues. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 
523 Broadway, . New York. 


A picture book of the shooting fields and feath- _ 
ered game of North America. By Dwight W. 
Huntington. 4 


This is a large volume, 12x16 inches, containing 
descriptions of grouse, ptarmigan, wild turkey, © 
pheasant, partridge and quail shooting East and © 
West, with 100 illustrations of game birds, shoot- 
ing countries and shooting scenes. There are | 
eight photographic studies of mounted game 
birds; and nine color-gravures, each one of which © 
is mounted on a full page and are detachable for © 
framing. The color pictures are by Frost, Farny, | 
Huntingten, McCord and Fries. The pictures of © 
the book have in them the expanse of the prairie | 
grouse fields, the snow-capped mountain peaks of ’ 
the ptarmigan country, the tangled wilderness ~ 


CATARRH SNUFF 


Contains no Cocaine or other 
Injurious Drugs. 
25c. per Bottle at All Druggists, 
a by Mail, Postpaid 
ig F.C. KEITH, Prop., Cleveland, oO. 
Dept. A95. Write for Booklet. 


(‘az1s penioe souzenb sup) 






























LEER 
When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


Ask your newsdealer for it, or send 25 cents for 4 weeks’ trial trip. 


Forest and Stream »~ Rod and Gun 
§ Subscription Price, 1 Year, $4.00; 6 Months, $2.00. 


factors of sport with the gun. The volume is | 
artistic in plan and execution; it is handsomely © 
printed on heavy paper, with luxurious margins, 7 


Foreign Postege, Extra, 1 Year, $1.50; 6 Months, cents. 
* onthe, 75 eo and is a most sumptuous work throughout. 





price, bound in cloth, with ornamental gilt 
stamp, is $10. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway. 







MANY a ws has been wagered | Vame 
and won over the superiority 
of CLUB COCKTAILS over 
guesswork or other brands. You 
can prove their excellence without 
betting, though. Try a bottle. 
Insist upon getting CLUB 
COCKTAILS —the original bot- 
tled brand. They’re far superior 
to guesswork kind—you want the 
best—well, insist on getting CLUB. 
Always ready. Just strain 
through cracked ice and serve. 
Manhattan, Martini, Vermouth, Whis- 
key, Holland Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 





P.O. Address 












Face feel mean | 
after shaving? | 
Then you are not | 
using Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


State 










Amount inclosed F_. Date 


—_ 
REELS and TACKLE, Snelied Hooks, 

| | ese Minnow Gangs and Files. 
re g Tackle, Ke eke, eck, Fish y ear Si Worm Gut, 


Anglers : send 4 cts. in stamps for large Catalogue. Flies, and every requisite for anglers 


A Full Line of Fily-Tiers’ jon’ pve Supplies. 
with Dealers solicited for Trade Prices. 


Correspondence with 
CHARLES PLATH & SON 62 Fulton St. New York. 
























Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 7 
where. The J.B, Williams Co. , Glastonbury, Conn. 











haunted by the wild turkey, the stirring action J 
of dogs on point, and the exhilarating accom- ¥ 
paniments that are the inseparable and alluring 7 


The number of available copies is limited. The 7 
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A WEEKLY Journat or THE Rop anp Gun. 


Copvricnt, 1905, sy Forest anp Stream Pusursuinc Co. 
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THE OCEAN RACE FOR THE EMPEROR'S CUP. 


WHEN the conditions governing the ocean race for the 


cup offered by the German Emperor were made public, it 
was believed that the entries of several American cruis- 
ing yachts would follow. While the race has caused some 
little stir, it seems impossible to arouse any real en- 
thusiasm among the men who own craft eligible for the 
contest. 

’ The first entry to be officially filed was by the Earl of 
Crawford, an English sportsman who owns Valhalla, a 
fine square rigged cruising vessel. This entry came as a 
surprise, and the Earl of Crawford is to be congratulated 
on having taken the initiative. Valhalla is hardly the type 
of vessel that would be expected to win the race, particu- 
larly if she has as opponents Atlantic, Endymion, or the 
new Brewsjer schooner building at South Boston. The 
Earl of Crawford shows his sporting spirit by coming 
into the field when he is completely in the dark as to his 
competitors. Such a move proves conclusively that he 
has entered because he believes thoroughly in the race 
and not because he expects to capture the trophy. 

American owners should not allow themselves to be 
outdone. Out of the many available yachts in the fine 
fleet of the New York Y. C. there should be a number 
willing to undertake the trip. 

The race is scheduled to start on May 15 next, and 
those intending to start should soon definitely make up 
their minds, for much preparation is necessary to put a 
yacht in shape for such a race. The course is from Sandy 
Hook to the Needles. 

The German Emperor has done everything in his 
power to foster yachting in Germany, and his motive in 
offering the trophy for the trans-Atlantic race was to 
get a number of representative American yachts to com- 
pete in the contests at Kiel. He has great confidence in 
American yachts and backs up his belief by building his 
own racing yacht here from the plans of an American 
designer. His attitude has been so complimentary and 
courteous all through that the very least American 
sportsmen can do is to show their appreciation of his 
efforts, and the best possible indorsement would be to 
make the ocean race an unqualified success. 





EUGENE G. BLACKFORD. 


Tue death of,Eugene G. Blackford, which occurred on 
Thursday of last week, December 29, removed one who 
had filled a large place in the development of game and 
commercial fishing interests, and in the progress of ich- 
thyology. Mr. Blackford had been ill for two years, ever 
since he retired from active business, and his death, re- 
sulting from a complication of diseases, was not unex- 
pected. He was in his sixty-fifth year. 

Eugene Gilbert Blackford was born in Morristown, N. 
J., in 1839. At the age of fourteen he found employment 
with a ship broker on South street, this city. After 
various other positions he was employed by A. T. Stewart 
& Co., and from the drygoods business went to the firm 
of Middleton, Carman & Co., fish dealers in Fulton 
Market. Here at last he found the opportunity he had 
been seeking to do something more than the business 
round and to engage in scientific investigation and study. 
The business and its surroundings were congenial to his 
tastes. He soon acquired a stand and from the first the 
business prospered and developed, until in time he came 
to be the largest fish, oyster, crab and turtle dealer in 
this country. In 1875 Mr. Blackford originated the 
famous market displays of trout on the opening day of 
the season. Here were collected specimens of the various 
species of trout from all parts of the country, and the 
“Blackford trout opening” was looked forward to by 
local anglers with anticipation second only to that of the 
actual wetting of the first fly in the icy streams of Long 
Island. Mr. Blackford was always an originator. He 
discovered that our American whitebait was equal to the 
famous delicacy of British waters, and he made the fish 
popular here. He brought frozen salmon from Canada 
and the far Northwest. He imported sole and turbot in 
the refrigerators of ocean steamers from England. He 
introduced to the northern markets the red snapper from 
Florida, to which was given the scientific name of Lut- 
janus blackfordii in his honor. Thus in one field and 
another he developed new methods, and as his business 
increased made the wonderful growth of his own interests 
coincident with an enlarged and cheaperied food fish sup- 


ply by which the public benefited. Mr. Blackford was a 
man of liberal-ideas and public spirit. Early-in his career 
he showed a disposition to co-optrate with the United 
States Fish Commission in its work, and from the days 
of Professor Baird’s organization of the Commission to 
the last year of Mr, Blackford’s business life, the services 
rendered by him were many and important. His vast 
store of information, his business sagacity and breadth 
of view made his co-operation at all times sought for and 
valued. In 1879 Mr. Blackford was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Robinson one of the Fish Commisisoners of New 
York, an office which he filled with a conscientiousness 
and ability which were to the lasting benefit of New 
York. It was through his instrumentality that the Cold 
Spring Harbor hatchery was established on Long Island. 
He served two terms as Commissioner and was then 
removed by Governor Hill in, political pique. His 
services in the cause of fishculture and ichthyology were 
widely recognized, not only in this country, but abroad. 
He received gold, silver and bronze medals from the 
French, Dutch and German Governments; and the Gov- 
ernments of Japan, France, Sweden, Norway, Germany, 
Holland and Great Britain sent representatives to him 
for information and advice. The American -Fisheries 
Society was organized in Mr. Blackford’s office, and for 
several terms he was its president. Mr. Blackford’s in- 
terests outside of the fish business. were varied and im- 
portant. He was president of the Bedford Bank, of 
Brooklyn; a vice-president of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, an officer or director in a number of 
other institutions, and a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was recognized as one of the leading citizens 
of Brooklyn, and had large part in many of its public 
interests. His was a life singularly full, not only in the 
success and wealth it brought to him, but in its usefulness 
to others, and the high type of American citizenship it 
exemplified, 


DUCK SHOOTING PRACTICE. 


AND now someone who has been reading carefully the 
vivacious discussion of duck shooting, in our game 
columns, puts these questions to the Forest AND STREAM, 
and asks that categorical answers shall be given to them. 
The questions are: Will a true sportsman shoot a duck 
on the water? Ifa shooter shoots a duck on the water, 
is the deed one to be proud of? Are there any extenu- 
ating circumstances short of actual starvation which 
would excuse the shooting of a duck on the water? 

We cannot undertake to give categorical replies to the 
questions. To answer the first point would involve an 
extended examination of the attributes of the true sports- 
man and a consideration, which at best could be only 
theoretical, of how he would act in the presence of a 
duck sitting on the water. Speculation by us on both 
these points would be worth no more than the specula- 
tion of a thousand other people, and we could not hope 
that they would be received with that unanimity of ap- 
proval which is so dear to the heart of a writer who lays 
down the law in print. Equally fruitless, we are assured, 
would it be to dogmatize on the other points. Should 
he feel proud or should he not? Could anything but the 
ultimate pangs of hunger justify him? Clearly the only 
thing for us here is to have resort to a plea in avoidance. 

Speculative issues aside, however, we are perfectly 
free and willing to tell what we know about the ways of 
luck shooters as the common, actual, every-day, conven- 
tional practice of the craft. apart from any contrary duck- 
ing doctrine it may individually and collectively preach. 
Duck shooters, as a rule, shoot ducks flying or sitting, in 
either way, indiscriminately and without any considera- 
tion whatever of any “ethics” involved in the act. There 
may be a thousand individual exceptions to this rule, but 
we are speaking now of the great army of duck shooters, 
the overwhelming majority which alone is to be con- 
sidered when we would establish the truth respecting the 
question of acttial prevailing practice. 

The common rule of conduct as to duck shooting dif- 
fers from that which prevails in the shooting of quail 
and other upland species. A sportsman who would not 
shoot a sitting quail (or atleast would not willingly let 
his friends suspect that he would shoot one) will shoot 
a sitting duck and do it openly among his associates, 
and not as a thing to be in any way whatever ashamed 
of. Our observation of duck shooters, including both the 
unaffiliated individual and the club member, is that they 


shoot a duck anywhere and anyhow, in whatever way they 
can get it most surely, once it is in range. It is meant, 
of course, that they do this with the weapons and in the 
ways permitted by the law. 

This is the duck shooting practice of the twentieth cen- 
tury on American waters. Whether that practice ought 
to be something else, is aside from what we are here en- 
deavoring to do, which is simply to record it as it is, 


MONOLOGUES OF KIAH. 

Wuere the tent had been pitched there were sundry 
packages, large and small, which denoted that the 
party had broken camp, packed up their outfit, and were 
prepared for their homeward journey. Their outing was 
ended. The ruddy tints on their faces, clear eyes, 
sprightly step, and freedom from careworn traces af- 
forded material evidence of the benefits derived from 
life in the fresh air and sunlight, in propinquity to woods 
and waters where the birds fly and the fishes lurk. The 
members of the party were seated here and there about 
the camp-site, patiently awaiting the coming of the wagon 
which was to transport them to the railway station. They 
were discussing in pleasant vein the main incidents of 
their camp life then just closing. “I never enjoyed better 
sport in my life,” Reuben heartily exclaimed “than that 
which has been mine in this outing. It was a delight in 
general, and it was sportsmanlike in every detail as we 
conducted it. Also it was ineffably enhanced by the un- 
selfish companionship of jolly good fellows who are 
ardent and earnest in the cause of sport. We have en- 
joyed the sport individually and enjoyed the knowledge 
that each had a share—” “Excuse me for interrupting 
you,” broke in Kiah, “but it seems to me that you can- 
not justly claim that all your methods are sportsmanlike. 
Yet I will say that you have the instincts of a true sports- 
man. You will without doubt evolve into a fairly good 
one in due time. Tt may seem to be egotistical. but vou 
differ in methods from me. Insomuch as von thns differ, 
insomuch do you depart from the true—” “One moment. 
Kiah, if you please.” interposed Reuhen in sweetly modn- 
lated tones. “Let me have the floor for a short time. T 
am sure you can be silent for a short while withont ner- 
ishing. We all know that you mean well. that vour in- 
tentions to benefit us are most commendahle. and that vou 
honestly believe you are a perfect examnle of true snarts- 
manship. I believe so, too. You have heen avite frank 
with us in presenting the true, exnurgated enarteman- 
ship up to date. I desire to testify my annrecisation of 
your kindness. and my annroval of vour doctrine in olf 
its minute particulars. T do not ask von for anv onthori- 
ties to sustain your ideas. The fact that vow erid en je 4 
summation of all authority. All the snortsmanchin from 
the dawn of creation to the present time was falce. Tt 
came to us through countless generations of one nrede- 
cessors, crude, imperfect. wrone: but it came at leneth 
to you. Kiah. to be ourified. ennohled. fit for cveneral con- 
sumption. all by virtue of your mere dictum. There are 
rude natures which will contend that vour mere cay so 
does not make it so; that vour mere sav so is not any 
better than the say sos of thousands of othere who differ 
from you; and that. beine a mortal, yon micht nerchance 
change your mind on points of trie snertemanchin and 
thereby wreck it. Perish such vandale! T know thot if 
you, Kiah. had never existed. then there never had heen 
nor would be any true sportsmanship. Before T had the 
ereat good fortune to be enriched by your fiat snorteman- 
ship, I had a mistaken belief that true sportemanchin wae 
composed of all that was pleasurable and wholecome in 
pursuit and capture, combined with vond camradery in its 
social phases. Out of this general wealth hectowed by 
sportsmanship each man could use such methods as were 
best pleasing and useful to him. They micht differ 
materially from the methods adopted by others, yet all 
the pleasurable methods, so jong as they violated no 
common or statutory law, combined to make the sum 
total of what is in a generic way referred to as sports- 
manship. But, Kiah, I know all that is wrong. True 
sportsmanship is dependent for its metes and bounds 
on your mental processes. Unfortunately. while we can 
not think in unison with you, not knowing your thonghts, 
we can proudly imitate your actions, and concur in the 
fact that your state of mind is a universal postulate.” The 
wagon at this juncture arrived, and the party were 
quickly homeward bound, much to the loss of the doc- 
trine of fiat sportsmanship. 





The Strength of the Hills. 


Tuere’s a bird in the loom to-day, 
And a song in the shuttle, too; 
There’s a glimmering scene in the bales of wool 
Of the sheep on the slopes, and the heart is full, 
But the rosy days are the few. 


There’s a cast in the breeze to-day 

Of the violets sweet in the bloom; 
And the yearning heart feels the strength of the hills, 
But turns with a will to the door of the mills, 

For another day at the loom. 


There's a bond to the woods to-day, 

And a call to the meadows anew; 
But another bond there is that binds 
The willing hand to its work, and finds 

That the drones in the hive are the few. 

There’s a joy in the work to-day, 

A delight in the labor to do. 
So the woods and the birds, and the bricks in the wall, 
And the clattering loom agree after all 

That the mouldy days are the few 

3:6. S 


A Buffalo Hunt with the Comanches 


EAcH spring and fall up to the year 1879, by which 
time the white skin-hunters had killed off the last of the 
buffalo, it was the general custom to send out the Indians 
in a hunt for them. They went out in charge of their 
chiefs, and always had an escort of cavalry with them. 
The size of the escort would be regulated by the Indians 
they went with; if they were Indians who were likely to 
stray up into Kansas or elsewhere and go to raiding 
ranches instead of hunting buffalo, then a troop of 
cavalry, or sometimes half a troop, would’ be sent with 
them. If they were pretty good Indians, then they might 
get off with a detail of a sergeant and a few men; but up 
to-the time when I went it alone, never less than that. 
The band I had out for two winters could get along 
without being watched at all. This band was never badly 
hurt by the amount of watching that I gave them. I 
knew, if our officers did not, that they needed no watch- 
ing, and “governed myself accordingly,” as our officers 
used to tell us, when they started to grind out a lot of 
special and general orders for us, the most of which or- 
ders we only paid attention to about as long as the officer 
giving them happened to be around. 

In 1875 I belonged to a troop of the Tenth Cavalry 
that was stationed at Fort Sill in what was at that time 
the Indian Territory; it is part of Oklahoma now. 
General R. S. Mackenzie, the colonel of our regiment, 
told me, “I want you to go along with a band of Indians 
in their winter hunt. I mean to send you with them by 
yourself.” 

“What tribe are they, sir?” 

“The Comanches.” 

“Oh, then I'll go anywhere with Comanches, sir. I 
should not care to go with some of these other tribes 
alone, though.” 

“No, I should not care to send you alone with other 
tribes; but I think you can get along with these 
Comanches. 

Then he told me to take eighteen days’ 
plenty of ammunition for hunting purposes. “It will be 
for all winter,” he said, “and if you can’t get all the 
amunition you want, come to me and report so; I'll see 
that you do get it. And then report to the agent at the 
Wichita agency. Get in there to-day, if you can.” 

Going to my first sergeant, I called for a hundred 
rounds of carbine and a hundred of pistol cartridges, “by 
order of General Mackenzie.” He told me to get them 
out of the storeroom myself. While at it, as I was issu- 
ing them to myself, I took 150 rounds of pistol car- 
tridges; I had 50 already; I would need them all to kill 
buffalo. I carried two Colt’s pistols, one of them being 
my own property, the other belongine to the United 
States. Then going to the quartermaster sergeant I got 
my rations, and he was as liberal with them as I had 
been with ammunition. I needed all of both before I 
got back. Next going to the corral, I got a quiet pack 
mule, one that would follow my horse and not have to be 
led. Then putting my saddles on, I was on my way to 
the Wichita in less than an hour. It was thirty-five miles 
away, but I got in there at dark and reported to the 
agent, who told me that my Indians would be down there 
to-morrow to get their rations and a hunting pass. 

They came in next day, and after a talk got their pass 
and all the rations the agent would issue to the chief or 
sell to him, to be paid for in robes next spring. Most 
of his rations were got this way. Next we arranged as 
to the length of time we could remain out, I telling the 
Chief to make it five or six months if we could find 
plenty of buffalo. 

“Now I don’t want you to take these Indians out and 
keep them out until | have to send a troop of cavalry 
after you to bring you in,” the agent told me. “I don't 
exactly understand the idea of you going with them alone 
How do you expect to get them in when you want them 
to come in?” 

“Oh, I'll bring them in, sir; don’t you worry about 
that. The General knows what he is about. He sent me, 
but we want to remain out long enough to get plenty of 


rations and 
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meat, and IT should suppose that the longer we stayed 
out the better you would be suited: You Won’t have us 
to feed while we are Out, You know.” This was one 
reason Why tle Indians were sent out; their rations 
weult! never last them the year around, and it would be 
either kill buffalo or starve; and besides if the Indians 
were let hunt a part of the time then they would rest 
contented in the reservation the rest of the time. This 
band was the Penne-Theka—that is, the sugar-eating 
Comanches, when it is boiled down into English. There 
were two bands of them, the one I had ttow, whose chief 
was named Asa-Hab-Bit, antl another band under a sub- 
chief named Tush-AWway. He and his band hunted thi8 
year by themselves. There were nearly a dozen diffefént 
bands of the Comanches. I knew these Indians, and had 

been given my choice of all the Indians on the reser- 
vation, they were the ones I should have taken. 

We started for camp, ten miles above on the river, 
but did not get to it until about dark. At daylight next 
fiorning we began*to get ready for the buffalo hunt. 
While one squaw in each lodge cooked breakfast, another 
one took the ledge down, rolled it up and made it ready 
to pack on a pony; then got her packs reatly. 

The band had plenty of ponies; the chief had about 
one hundred himself, besides a number of large mules 
and seyeral Amefican horses that he seldom used. At 
vight o'tlock we were off, going up along the Wichita 
River. When on the march each squaw drives her ponies 
in a herd by themselves, the families following each other 
in the order in which they first start out each morning. 
Che packs are continually coming off, and when they do 
the squaw has to ride the pony down, catch him, then 
fix his pack again, then run the pony in until he over- 
takes his herd; and by this time this or some othef pack 
will likely need fixing. The lodge poles are carried on a 
saddle, one end of them tied to it, while the other end 
trails behind him; and they often get loose and are scat- 
tered all over the country, for the squaws to 
gather up again. A pony will run up and step on the 
poles; then the buckskin thong that holds them to the 
saddle gives way, and the squaw now has another job on 
hand. If this squaw has a baby under two years of age, 
it goes with her strapped in its cradle to her back; if it 
is older, then it is set on a pony, tied there, and let go 
to ride among the pack ponies. Vhen a boy baby is five 
years old, he is given a bow and arrows, and then set 
on a pony, but not tied now, and let go where he pleases. 
If it is a girl, she follows her mother and helps her. She 
will ride down a pony, catch him, and hold him for her 
mother to pack. The squaw rides astride of the pony, 
and the pony does not live that could throw one of them 
off him. The boys never think of helping. their 
mothers or sisters; all they want to do is to hunt. I have 
known boys of eight or ten years of age who could send 
an arrow through me at fifty yards if they aimed it at 
me; but I was never afraid of being hit with an arrow 
that was fired by a Comanche boy after they had got to 
know me. On the march this way the chief rides in the 
rear of his whole camp; but if there is danger ahead, 
then he is always to be found out on the flank or away 
ahead of his tfain. 

When we had marched to-day about twenty miles, still 
along the river, the chief and I started on ahead to look 
for a good camp, and when he had found one to suit him, 
he got off his pony, took off his saddle, threw it down, 
and let the pony go. Then his mules were driven in here, 
and the packs taken off, and his lodge put up just at this 
saddle, the other families camping all around him. As 
soon as the ponies get their packs off, the boys drive 
them a short distance away from camp, and let them go 
to grazing. They will round them up and bring them 
in when wanted again, but this is all they will do; or at 
least all they would do then. They did more than this 
for the squaws later on after I had charge of them for a 
while. The squaws now put up their lodges, two of them 
working at each Icdge, and they can put up one of the 
big round lodges in ten minutes. Three of the long poles 
are tied together at the upper end, then set up and the 
lower ends drawn out to where the bottoni of the lodge 
will come. Then all but one of these other poles are 
set up, their tops leaning against the tops of the first 
three; 
corner of the cloth and the cloth raised up to the top, 
then spread out and pinned down at the bottom all 
around; then this last pole, still fast to the cloth, is 
pinned back so as to open the cloth at the top and leave 
a hole for the smoke’to come out at. One squaw now 
takes her short-handled hoe and digs a fire-place in the 
center of the lodge; first she digs out a circle three feet 
across and nearly a foot deep, then digs a smaller one 
inside of it still deeper. Only dry wood is burned here, 
and what smoke is made goes out at this hole at the top. 
While she is doing this, another squaw makes the beds. 
Ccllecting small brush, she spreads it down, then piles 
the robes and blankets on top of it. If it is the chief's 
lodge, a stake is driven in at the head of his bed, then 
his arms are brought in and hung on it. Another stake 
is driven down in front of his lodge and his shield is 
hung on it. This shield is his flag, and it tells any 
stranger who comes here that this is the chief's lodge. 

There is always an extra bed made in the chief’s lodge, 
and it is always at the far side of the lodge, exactly op- 
posite to the door. It is for any guest that the chief may 
have, and is put opposite to the door so that the man 
who may be occupying it can see anyone who may come 
in; and if an enemy comes, then he can defend himself, 


then the remaining pole is fastened to an upper | 
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No member of the bantl will ever use this bed, even to sit 
on it, unless the man who is sleeping in it tells him to do 
so. I occupied it all this winter, and the boys, when the 
chief was not about, would come in and tumble down on 
it alongside of me. Then when the chief would see them 
he would grab a bow to thrash them for it, but I always 
interfered about that time and stopped the whipping. 

No one but the chief ever struck these boys. Their 
fathers never cotrected them. They did not need much 
correcting, and it would be tather dangerous for a 
stranger to strike them. They all carried knives, and 
would not be slow about. usitig theni, éither. A boy was 
never Stfuck with anything but a bow; it is a disgrace 
to be struck with anything else; but a squaw can be hit 
with anything that comes handy except a bow. She is 
never hit with that; it would disgrace the bow then, 

After supper to-night I tock a walk out to the pony 
herd, and found that these ponies were herding a. 
selves; there was no guard on. “No,” the chief said, 
is nui weeded here now; ; there are no Cheyennes aman 
When they come, then I will put a guard on, The 
Cheyenhes ate dogs they would steal my ponies if I let 
them, but i won't,” 

The Comi&nches hate the Cleyennes, and never ae 
them without adding “the Cheyennes are dogs;” an 
they are about half right; that 1s about what they are: 

The next morning I saddled up an Indian pony to ride, 
and rode my horse no more this winter, but turned him 
out to be driven along with the ponies and to pick up his 
living among them, and he did it. This horse would get 
his 12 pounds of corn a day at the post if he could eat 
it, and he could, and generally ate some more that I 
stole for him, while out here he would have to live on 
grass; but I brought him home the fcllowing spring look- 
ing about as well as though he had stood in a stable all 
winter. 

I otganized a bodyguard for myself this morning, tak- 
ing all the boys that were between ten and sixteen years 
old, and told the chief that we would ride off on his 
flank and watch the country for him. “It is good,” he 
said. “You take my boys and make soldiers of them; 
I give them to you.” 

We would ride all over the country. shoot everything 
that needed shooting, and once in a while scare up an 
old bachelor buffalo bull that the young bulls had driven 
out of the herd, worry him half to death shooting blunt 
arrows at him, and then let him go. The Indians would 
noi want him; his hide would be of little use and a dog 
could not eat his meat. We found the wrong bull, though, 
one day. and he started in to do some worrying himself, 
and charged us, and I had finally to shoot him to keep 
him from killing some of us. 

Late this afternoon I and the boys, who wete milés 
ahead of the band, came to the north fork of the Red 
River, and here saw our first buffalo, but they were rather 
scarce. There were but few of them here, and I soon 
saw the reason why. The river here is the boundary line 
between Texas and the Territory, and a party of white 
hunters were in camp here with four wagons on the 
Territory side of the river. It was forbidden then for any- 
one but Indians to hunt in the Territory, and I rode 
into the camp and told the men that they would have to 
cross to Texas right away. They thought, I suppose, 
that as I had nothing but boys we were not dangerous, 
and told me they were not going to cross, as all the 
buffalo were over here now, and they did not mean to 
leave them here for a party of thieving Indians to shoot. 

“Well, I could take these boys of mine and soon drive 
you across,” I told them, “but I don’t want to hurt you. 
I thought my telling you would be sufficient.” 

Oh, I could bring my boys on, they told me; they 
would risk my hurting them. “If you stop here an hcur 
or so longer,” I said, “I will see who gets hurt, and it won’t 
be me.” 

Then calling my boys out (they were prowling around 
among the wagons looking for a chance to lift some- 
thing), I started back toward the camp that was coming 
on here. When I met it I went to the chief and telling 
him that white men were in hts country, asked him for 
some of his men with their guns. He called up six - 
asked if they were enor igh. 

“Yes,” I told him. “Now tell them to do as I say.” 

= Nhey do what you tell them,” he said, “just the same 
as I tell them.” 

Taking my men I went back on the gallop. “Now,” 
I said, “I'll just give you ten minutes to get across that 
river. If you are here at the end of that time I'll take 
you in to Fort Gill under guard. There are no boys 
here now, are there?” _ 

At the end of ten minutes they had hooked up and 
were crossing. They knew what would happen if 1 took 
them to Sill, as I would have done had they. not left in a 
hurry. The Indians came up now and went into camp, 
while the men and boys and I went after what buffalo the 
white men had left us, but these were very few. These 
men had shot a few and scared off a good many more 
than they shot. That was why I did not want them here 
nor where they were now, either; but they were in Texas 
pow and beyond my jurisdiction. 

The chief said to-night that the buffalo were not plenty 
cnough here; he wanted to go into the white man’s 
country. “It is the white man’s country now; it was 
mine once,” he said. I had been told before I had left 
Sill that the Governor of Texas had given permission 
for the Indians to hunt in Texas this winter; he gave 
this permission every winter then; there were no settlers 
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there then on the Pan-Handle; but it would have made 
no difference to us whether he had given the permission 
or not; we would have gone there anyhow. [ told the 
chief we could go to Texas to-morrow if he wanted to 
go. Next morning the chief said as there were still a 
few buffalo he would stay here a day or two and give the 
squaws a chance to stretch the hides and dry the meat. 
Whenever a buffalo was killed all the meat and the hide 
was brought into camp, the meat cut into thin strips, 
then dried in the sun, or in wet weather on a platform 
over a fire; then put up in bales of about 80 pounds each, 
two of these bales making a load for a pony. The hides 
were stretched on the ground with the hair side down, 
then when partly dried a squaw went all over them twice 
with a sharp scraper and planed off a part of the skin. 
To make these hides into robes, they would have to be 
turned. A squaw would rub them full of brains, then 
draw them back and forward across a line stretched be- 
tween two trees for hours at a time, until the hide was 
soft and pliable. They only finished up a few this way 
on this occasion; they had not time, but would keep the 
rest after drying them to make into robes the next spring. 
While there were buffalo to get the squaws had to work 
night and day. I have known them to work eighteen 
hours out of each twenty-four, and they never struck for 
eight hours a day, either. The men would do the striking 
if the squaws tried that. _ ; 

I took my pony and calling my boys we rode over to 
visit the white men’s camp again, but not to drive them 
now; they were the people over here. They had gone 
into camp two miles from the river on a small creek 
after 1 had sent them across the night before, and were 
getting ready to move again. They wanted to get as 
iar away as possible from us, they said. a 

“You are in Texas now,” I told them, “and it is my 
business to see that these Indians don’t trouble you, and 
they won’t.” : 

Well, they did not care for that; they did not want to 
be near us; they had no use for Indians. | 

“Then go south,” I told them. “I am going west from 
here, but not for a day or two yet.” 

Was I going to bring those Indians over here? 

“Yes, ina day ortwolam.” | 

Where was my authority for doing that? 

“J don’t need any. I am my own authority when out 
here,” I told them. 

One of the men wanted to know what amusement Ii 
found in gailoping all over this country at the head of a 
lot of blanked young Indians? : s 

The young Indians were seated on their ponies here 
puffing away at their corn shuck cigarettes. I had 
furnished the tobacco; the chief did not care how much 
of it they got, but he would not give them any; he 
wanted it for the men, he told them. 

“I am making soldiers out of these blanked young 
Indians,” I told him. “And by the way it is just as well 
that the most of them don’t understand what you say, or 
some of them might poke an arrow into you before I 
had time to stop him. I am drilling these fellows now, 
and some day when we get a little older I may take these 
and a lot more that I have, then ride down and run you 
fellows all out of western Texas. We don’t need you 
here. This is the Comanches’ country.” 

The man looked at me as if he hardly knew whether 
I was trying to bluff him or not. We left them now 
and soon after saw a small bunch of buffalo quietly graz- 
ing way off to the west of us. My boys were about to 
go for them, when I stopped them and proceeded to put 
a plan into execution that I had heard of but had never 
seen tried. 


Just in front of us in the river was a steep bluff that 
was nearly opposite our camp. I meant to run these 
buffalo over the bluff and break their necks, if I could do 
it. Circling around them, we got in rear of them without 
their taking the alarm, then charged down on them, the 
boys yelling. ' 

We did Sot quite run them over it, though; for when 
I had them within about a hundred yards of the bluff, 
the leader turned square to the left; he must have known 
that the bluff was here, and his herd all followed him, 
running now parallel with the river. Seeing that they 
were all likely to get away from us, I rode in on them 
and shot down two, while some of my larger boys put 
arrows through three more, and the rest got away. 

It may sound like a fairy story to tell of these boys 
putting arrows through a buffalo. Their fathers did it 
every day. As these were all young animals, most of 
them cows, I wanted to get their meat into camp; so I 
sent a boy in to bring out the chief’s mules and a squaw 
or two to help to pack them. 3 

The chief came out himself, and on seeing what we 
had—we were busy: skinning them—said: “You boys do 
well. You get more buffalo than I and the men do. We 
only got two to-day.” f 

“Yes, and we would get them all only our ponies were 
not fast enough. I meant to run them down over that 
bluff and kill them all close to camp. Maybe so, that is 

ood ?” ; 

. The chief grinned and said: “After this you ride one 
of my buffalo ponies. That pony no good you got. Get 
fast one. I got plenty.” Z 

The buffalo ponies were kept for hunting alone, and 
not ridden every day then. They were ridden every day, 
though, before we got home again. 

The chief was the only Indian who could speak Eng- 
lish, though most of the men and some of the boys could 
understand it if it were spoken slowly, and if I used 
Indian English and began each sentence with a “Mebbe 
so.” The chief for some reason or other never cared to 
speak to me in English when in camp, but when we were 
out by ourselyes he would talk it all day. Even after I 
had learned his language and could speak it as well as he 
could mine, he would still use English, for practice, 
probably. I knew some Comanche now, and meant to 
learn it thoroughly this winter, and did so, and before I 
left their country some years after this I could get up and 
address them in council. ; 

The chief had a colored boy about sixteen years old, 
a full blood negro whom he had raised since he was a 
small boy. This negro was as much an Indian as any 
of them, and far less intelligent than any of the Indian 
boys of his a He wore the breech cloth as the rest 
did. He English, of course, and Comanche as 
well. I learned most of my Comanche from him. The 
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chief used him to help the squaws and herd ponies when 
the Cheyennes were around, but never would let him 
have a gun. He said he was too clumsy and would shoot 
some of us. The boy seemed to have no ambition to 
learn anything I tried to teach him, while the Indian 
bons were quick to learn. 

_ My ability to speak Comanche has often since stood me 
in good stead. othing pleases a Comanche more than 
to have a white man address him in his own tongue; any- 
thing that white man wants he will get. These Comanches 
are the only tribe in the Southwest—and I know them 
all—that 1 would trust any further than I could reach 
one of them with a pistol; but let a white man make a 
friend of a Comanche and he has always a friend, if he 
conducts himself as he should. 

We stayed in this first camp a few days after this, still 
getting a few buffalo each day. I and the boys put in 
most of our time across the river. I knew the country 
very well, and had been pretty well all over it at different 
times, Just above here on the north fork of the Red 
River the troop of the Fourth Cavalry that I then be- 
longed to—Troop F—had wiped out a band of hostile 
Comanches in September, 1872. They were the Quehada, 
or as we pronounced them, the Cohattie, Comanches. We 
surprised them in camp, killed nearly all of the men who 
were in it, and took 135 squaws and children prisoners, 
and had two of our men killed, two badly and several 
slightly wounded. After the fight, General Mackenzie 
had given me charge of the prisoners. I was a sergeant 
then. I had them in charge for some time, but had not 
seen any of them for years now. The first night that we 
were in this camp an old squaw came up to me, and 
hclding out her hand to me, said: “I am a Cohattie, my 
brother.” She had been one of my prisoners, and knew 
me again. “I am in for it now, with you, at least,” I 
thought. I had treated these squaws well, of course, but 
had expected this one to avoid me. We had shot their 
people. But she seemed to think that she never could 
do enough for me. She would come to me each week 
when we were in camp and get my clothes to wash for 
me, and she made me all the moccasins I could wear; I 
wore them in place of boots out here. 

While the Comanche squaw is clean with everything 
that she handles, and washes any of her clothes that can 
be washed (she don’t wear much clothing, anyhow), the 
men and boys seldom have any washing done. They put 
on a shirt when it is new, then wear it out. 

There was a salt lake on this side of the river some- 
where. I knew it was here, but had never seen it; but 
1 now got its bearings from the chief, and I and the boys 
found it. It was a marsh rather than a lake, and salt 
could only be got when the water was low. As it was 
now, the salt lay in thin sheets on the mud. It was mixed 
with clay, but the Indians gathered and used it. When 
out prowling around here we sometimes knew where we 
were, and as often did not; but were never badly lost. 
I carried a map of Texas and New Mexico, a good 
pocket compass, and a field glass. The glass belonged 
to the chief, but he never used it; in fact, did not know 
how to use it until I taught hira. When we happened 
not to know just where we were, the boys would say, 
“Ask the little box”—the compass. They had great faith 
in this compass. 

My watch was another curiosity to them. They would 
sit for an hour at night passing it from one to another, 
so that each one could hold it to his ear in turn, then 
exclaim, “It still talks!” Then I could read the talking 
leaves and make them, and in a short time every man 
and boy here had a talking leaf of his own. I would 
tear a leaf out of my note-book and write: “This is a 
Comanche. He will not rob you nor steal your horses. 
He is out on a hunting pass. You need not be afraid of 
him.” Then I signed my name, company, and regiment to 
it, and a man who held one of these passes would hand it 
out ten times a day if he met white men. I have known 
one of them to gallop after white men to show the pass. 
One of our men had an old pass that some joker had 
given him to carry around; it said, “Keep an eye on this 
Indian. Don’t let him hang around your corral. Look 
out for your horses when he is about you.” I read it for 
him. “Well,” he said, “I don’t want his horses. I have 
found one of that man’s horses many moons ago and 
took it to him.” 

“Throw that talking leaf in the fire,” I told him, “and 
the next time you find one of his horses, keep that horse. 
Then maybe this man won’t be so funny next time.” 

We stayed in this camp several days longer, then 
crossed the north fork to Texas and went into camp on 
a creek two miles back from the river. Our camp was 
in a wide bottom among some heavy timber, and this 
evening while down along the creek I saw a curious mark 
on a tree, and going to it examined it. The tree was of 
some soft wood, cottonwood or poplar, and someone 
years ago had cut off the bark on one side for a space of 
about a foot wide and two feet high, and the bark here 
had grown around the cut edges in a roll something like 
an oval picture frame. Cut deeply in the tree in the place 
that had no bark on, were the figures of three women 
that were dressed as squaws, and to the right of them 
stood three Indian men figures. One of the men held 
out something in his hand; the other two had their hands 
empty. Below the men were two parallel marks that had 
several inverted V’s between them, and below these again 
were two arrows figured, one of them without a head on 
it. I studied this affair for some time, but could only 
make out that these women were prisoners; their hands 
were tied. I called a boy down and asked, “Does this 
talk to you?” 

“No,” he said, “but the chief can make it talk. That 
is Cheyenne, I think. I don’t know.” 

I brought the chief down and he studied it, then said: 
“Yes, it is Cheyenne, but it talks to me. Many moons 
ago three Cheyennes came here from that way [pointing 
east]; they camp here one sleep then go that way [point- 
ing west] ten sleeps [200 miles]; then they shoot two 
Mexicans and scalp them. There are the Mexicans 
[pointing to the marks], and here are their scalps [point- 
ing to the first man’s waist [I saw them now]. This 
man has a gun—you see it? [pointing to the thing the 
man held out]. These two had’no guns; they had bows; 
there they are [pointing to the bow cases that showed 
above their shoulders]. The squaws are prisoners; their 
hands are tied; they take these squaws when they kill 
these Mexicans. That is all.” 


“The Cheyenne is a dog, chief. Shall I cut his tree 
down ?” 

“No, let it stand. It has stood here many moons now, 
so let it stay. The Cheyenne is a dog, but I am a 
Comanche, I do not fear him; he fears me. I have 
whipped him and can whip him again. I say it.” 

Had this tree been near a railroad where I could have 
sent it north, I should have cut out the section that held 
this picture, then sent it, together with the chief's transla- 
tion of it, to some museum. 

Some of our men had been out west of this to-day and 
one of them named Co-Mo-Cheat came in this evening 
with a report to the chief. Whenever any of them saw 
anything of interest he brought in a report of it; generally 
making his report at night. I listened to this report, but 
all 1 could make out of it was that there was a cam 
of divo that had a Pe Arivo in it somewhere west of this, 
Campo is Comanche for camp; it is also Spanish for 
camp; in fact, about half the Comanche language as now 
spoken is corrupt Spanish. They have an older language 
than this, but seldom use it. Divo is a white man or 
men, while pe-arivo is a chief; a big chief is a parivo; 
but any white man who has horses or wagons is a pe- 
arivo. I was always a pe-arivo with these boys after 
the chief had turned them over to me; the boys never 
failed to address me as pe-arivo. The Indian told his 
story, winding it up with, “I have spoken.” He was 
through, or that is all. 
_ The chief sat in a brown study for a while, then turn- 
ing to me he said in English—something that was unusual 
for him, he hardly ever used English to me here in camp— 
“If white men come here and shoot at my camp, what 
you do then?” 

“Oh,” I told him, “white men don’t come here. They 
must not. If they do, then I say, ‘Go,’ and then they go.” 

“Yes; but mebbe so they don’t go; then they shoot.” 

“I must find out what this is all about,” I said to myself, 
and going out I called the negro boy. He came in and 
the chief gave him a long string of Comanche; I could 
make out part of it. 

“The chief says that there is a big camp of white men 
ten miles from here, and he thinks that they watch this 
camp. He thinks they don’t want him here. This is the 
white man’s country now. It was his once. These white 
men told Ho-mo-ko and Co-mo-cheat when they saw 
them to-day that we would be driven out of this. They 
don’t want us here.” 

“Ask the chief if he knows who the Texas Rangers 
are?” 

“Yes, they are the Texas soldiers,” he says, “but you 
are the Great Father’s soldier. He obeys you, not the 
Texas soldiers. The chief says he is one of the Great 
Father’s soldiers now himself when the Great Father 
needs him.” 

“Well, then, tell him that the Governor of Texas said 
that we might hunt in his country, and if he don’t want 
us here, then he will send his Rangers to tell us so. But 
they won't shoot. The chief of the Rangers will say, 
“Take the Indians across to their own country.’ Then I'll 
take you across, but not before, and the Rangers won't 
come, I know it. And if any other white man comes here 
I'll tell him to go. Then if he don’t go I’ll take these 
Comanches and make him go; and if he shoots then I'll 
a here and shoot at him just as long as a Comanche 

oes.” 

“The chief says his heart is easy now; he only wanted 
to know if you would help him. Let the white men come 
now. He will be here. He won’t run away. He has 
fought white men before, and can do it again. But he 
don’t want to do it. The Great Father tells him not to.” 

“Yes, I'll help him. Tell him that this camp: is my 
camp now. I sleep in his lodge, I eat his bread and 
meat, and any white man who shoots at a Comariche 
shoots at me, and I’ll kill that white man. I have said it.” 

The next morning I concluded to find out, if possible, 
just who these men were. So taking my boys I had the 
fathers of the larger ones give them guns, and giving my 
pet boy, “The Angelope,” mine to carry, I started over to 
where the camp was supposed to be. I meant to drop 
my boys under cover short of it where I could get them 
if I wanted them, ride myself into the camp and take 
notes of things, and if these men wanted to drive us out 
I might give them a chance to drive some of us without 
them having to go all the way to camp to find us. I was 
not traveling around here with a chip on my shoulder, 
but I did not propose to let a lot of skin-hunters bluff 
us, and these boys of mine could make some of them 
look like thirty cents if I turned them loose on those 
skin-hunters. 

I left the boys where I could find them when wanted, 
then rode over to the camp and found the men just pull- 
ing out to go south. They were going home they said. 

“One of my Indians told me last night that you pro- 
posed to run us across the river,” I said. 

“Oh, that was only a joke.” 

“I thought as much. Now, we are here by permission 
of your Governor, and unless he tells us to go, we mean 
to stay here. Tell your friends that when they get ready 
to run us out, they will find us ready to run them.” 

“Oh, we ain’t hunting a fight,” he replied. 

“Very well, then, neither am I. But I have been sent 
with these Indians to keep them in order and to keep 
white men from raiding them, and I mean to do both.” 

Riding back behind the ridge to where I had left my 
boys, I had them mount now and follow this ridge in 
plain sight of the hunters a’ while. I wanted to convince 
them that I had the necessary material here to conduct 
our end of a row, and that I had not been talking 
through my hat. Casta BLANCO. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Townshend Across the Continent. 


In the spring of 1834 John K. Townshend and Thomas 
Nuttall set out on an overland journey toward the 
Pacific coast, in company with Captain Nathaniel J. 
Wyeth, who was in charge of a large party of traders 
and trappers. The expedition’s eaves was to trade 
with the Indians, and to establish trading posts at 
various points in and beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Townshend was an ornithologist, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
whose name is frequently found in the natural history 
writings of the earlier half of the last century. 
He is best known perhaps from the work that 
he did on this expedition, where he discovered a 


number of new species of birds and mammals, 
some of which were described by Mr. Audubon 
in his ornithological biographies, while others, 


Townshend himseli described in an early volume (1837) 
of the Journal of the Philadelphia Academy. Audubon’s 
appreciation of Townshend’s work was generous, as 1s 
indicated by the fact that the older man dedicated no 
fewer than seven species to Townshend. — ; 

Thomas Nuttal, of course, was an ornithologist, but 
he was also a botanist. His well-known “Manual of the 
Ornithology of the United States and of Canada” con- 
sists of two volumes, The Land Birds, and The Water 
Birds. It was published in 1840. Within a few years 
a Boston firm has printed a new edition, edited and 
brought down to that date by Mr. Montague Chamber- 
lin, of Cambridge, whose eminent qualifications for this 
work are so well known. This last edition had in it 
some colored plates. ; 3 

Townshend wrote also a popular narrative of his 
journey, entitled “Sporting Excursions in the Rocky 
Mountains, including A Journey to the Columbia River, 
and a Visit tothe Sandwich Islands, Chili, etc.” It con- 
sists of two modest octavo volumes of 300 pages each, 
of which the first is devoted to the journey across the 
continent, and the second to a short stay on the coast, 
together with the journey to the Sandwich Islands, the 
return to the North American Continent, a journey up 
the Columbia, the return to the Sandwich Islands, and 
the passage to Chili, whence the author embarked for 
Philadelphia, his home. Of the last volume, something 
over sixty pages are devoted to an appendix, in which 
are noted the mammals and birds seen. There are 
about seventy mammals and 208 species of birds men- 
tioned. Of the latter, twenty-four are given as new 
species, but all of them have been previously described 
in the papers mentioned above. 

Townshend and Nuttall set out on foot from St. 
Louis, toward the “upper settlements,” a distance of 
about three hundred miles. They intended to pursue 
their way in a leisurely manner, collecting as they went; 
and Captain Wyeth and his company were to follow 
them later, and to overtake them before they reached 
the limits of civilization. : 

The two started, with shotguns and botanical cases, 
and we may imagine that they found much to see and 
to enjoy as they journeyed along. On the second day 
out the author notes that, “This morning we observed 
large flocks of wild pigeons passing over; and on the 
bare prairies were thousands of golden plovers; the 
ground was often literally covered with them for acrés. 
I killed a considerable number. They were very fat, 
and we made an excellent meal of them in the evening. 
The prairie hen, or pinnated grouse, is also very numer- 
ous, but in these situations is shy, and difficult to be 
procured.” As they passed along, deer and turkeys 
were frequently seen, and some were killed. The 
travelers commonly spent the night at the houses of the 
settlers, where they were always most kindly and 
hospitably received; but when they had occasion to 
siop at what they called hotels, fortune was much less 
kind to them, for they suffered many things from dirt 
and insects. As they passed northward along the 
Missouri River, Townshend notes the great abundance 
of the common gray squirrel, and says, “On last Christ- 
mas Day, at a squirrel hunt in the neighborhood, about 
thirty persons killed the astonishing number of twelve 
hundred, between the rising and setting of the sun!” 
This destruction, he notes, “is justified by the con- 
sideration that all the crops of corn in the country are 
frequently destroyed by these animals. This extensive 
extermination is carried on every year, and yet, it is 
said, their numbers do not appear to be much dimin- 
ished.” 

At Boonville, Mo., a bird, now almost extinct, was 
seen in great abundance. “We saw here vast num- 
bers of the beautiful parrot of this country (the 
Psittacus carolinensis.) ‘Chey flew around us in flocks, 
keeping up a constant and loud screaming, as though 
they would chide us for invading their territory; and the 
splendid green and red of their plumage glancing in 
the sunshine, as they whirled and circled within a few 
feet of us, had a most magnificent appearance. They 
seemed entirely unsuspicious of danger, and after being 
fired at, only huddled closer together, as if to obtain 
protection from each other; and as their companions 
are falling around them, they curve down their necks 
and look at them fluttering upon the ground, as though 
perfectly at a loss to account for so unusual an oc- 
currence. It is a most inglorious sort of shooting— 
down-right,. clod-blooded murder.” ; 

The day after they reached Boonville a steamboat, 
bound up the river, arrived these, and on board of it 
the two naturalists were delighted to find Captain 
Wyeth, and all their possessions. They at once em- 
barked, and continued up the river, finally reaching the 
town of Independence, from which their westward 
journey was to begin. The novel surroundings were 
interesting, but net always agreeable to the eastern 
naturalists; and the freedom of talk, and questions of 
the trappers and prairie men, at first gave serious an- 
noyance to the young fellow from the Quaker city, 
whose ideas of his own dignity, and of how strangers 
should treat him were often shocked. tr 

At Independence the members of the expedition had 
begun to assemble. Milton Sublette was one of the 
arrivals, and ke brought with him about twenty trained 
hunters. -A party of five bound for 


missionaries, 
Oregon, were also here. Note is made of the tact and 





- seventy men, with two hundred and fifty horses. 
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judgment with which Wyeth and Sublette handled the 
rough and independent prairie and mountain men whom 
they had in their company, and of the popularity of each 
with his followers. 

A few weeks before the arrival of the travelers at 
Independence, the town had been the scene of a brawl 
beteen the Mormons and the other inhabitants of the 
town, in which finally the Mormons were ejected from 
the community. When they left it they took refuge 
in the town of Liberty, on the opposite side ef the 
river, and the people of Independence believed that 
the Mormons were now preparing to attack the town 
and “put the inhabitants to the sword.” All the mili- 
tary spirit of Independence was aroused, troops were 
drilling every day, and sentries were stationed each night, 
to ward off the threatened danger, which it is hardly 
necessary to say never came. 

It was at 10 o’clock on the 28th of April that Captain 
Wyeth’s caravan left Independence. It peeeien se 

ne 
of the early experiences of the party was the stamped- 
ing of their horses by a hail storm. 

The party had not been out long when they met a 
small body of wandering Kaws, to a description of 
whom the author gives several pages. At the Kaw 
village, corn, moccasins and leggings were purchased; 
and attention is called to the permanent houses of the 
Indians. Soon after this Milton Sublette, who had 
long been ailing, was obliged to leave them and re- 
turn to the settlements. It was found necessary not 
long after this to amputate his leg, and a few years 
later he died. His brother, William, who was then on 
the Plains, will be mentioned] later. 

Not long after this a small party of Otoes came into 
the camp, and as the author was sitting smoking with 
the Indians, he noticed that one of the white hunters 
of the party was looking at one of the Indians with 
glances of ferocious hatred, and on later inquiring the 
cause from Richardson, the hunter, he was told the 
following story: 

“Why,” said he, “that Injen that sat opposite to you, 
is my bitterest enemy. I was once going down alone 
from the rendez-vous with letters for St. Louis, and 
when I arrived on the lower part of the Platte River 
(just a short distance beyond us here), I fell in with 
about a dozen Otoes. They were known to be a friendly 
tribe, and I, therefore, felt no fear of them. I dis- 
mounted from my horse and sat with them upon the 
ground. It was in the depth of winter; the ground was 
covered with snow, and the river was frozen solid. 
While I was thinking of nothing but my dinner, which 
I was then about preparing, four or five of the cow- 
ards jumped on me, mastered my rifle, and held my 
arms fast, while they took from me my knife and 
tomahawk, my flint and steel, and all my ammunition. 
They then loosed me, and told me to be off. I begged 
them, for the love of God, to give me my rifle and a 
few loads of ammunition, or I should starve before I 
could reach the settlements. No, I should have nothing, 
and if I did not start off immediately, they would throw 
me under the ice of the river. And,” continued the 
excited hunter—while he ground his teeth with bitter 
and uncontrollable rage—“that man that sat opposite 
to you was the chief of them. He recognized me, and 
knew very well the reason why I would not smoke with 
him. I tell you, sir, if ever I meet that man in any 
other situation than that in which I saw him this 
morning, I’ll shoot him with as little hesitation as I 
would shoot a deer. Several years have passed since 
the perpetration of this outrage, but it is still as fresh 
in my memory as ever, and I again declare, that if 
ever an opportunity offers, I will kill that man.” 

“But, Richardson, did they take your horse also?” 

“To be sure they did, and my blankets, and everything 
I had, except my clothes.” 

“But how did you subsist until you reached the settle- 
ments? You had a long journey before you.” 

“Why, I set to trappin’ prairie squirrels with little 
nooses made out of the hairs of my head.” I should re- 
mark that his hair was so long, that it fell in heavy 
masses on his shoulders. 

“But squirrels in winter, Richardson; I never heard 
of squirrels in winter.” 

“Well, but there was plenty of them, though; little 
white ones, that lived among the snow.” 

“Well, really, this was an unpleasant sort of ad- 
venture enough, but let me suggest that you do very 
wrong to remember it with such blood-thirsty feelings.” 

On the 18th of May Townshend reached the Platte 
River. Here, wolves and antelopes.were very abundant, 
and many of the latter were killed by the hunters. The 
party were nearing the buffalo range, and the old hands 
were discussing the approaching event, and telling 
stories about the different methods of hunting buffalo, 
and their ways, until the greenhorns had been worked 
up to a state of great excitement. Here, too, they met 
the Pawnees—first a delegation of Indians from the 
Grand Pawnees, now known as the Chaui band; and 
here, too, a day or two later, they saw their first buffalo. 
Like all other authors, Townshend was very much im- 
pressed by the buffalo, individually, and in their mass. 
He tells of how the ‘Indians hunt them by running, by 
approaching and by disguising themselves in the skins 
of welves or of buffalo calves and creeping into the 
herds, where they kill the animals with arrows. 

Of the numbers of the buffalo, even here on the 
border of their range, he says: “Toward evening, on 
rising a hill, we were suddenly greeted by a sight which 
seemed to astonish even the oldest among us. The 
whole plain, as far as the eye could discern, was covered 
by one enormous mass of buffalo. Our vision, at the 
very least computation, would certainly extend ten 
miles, and in the whole of this great space, including 
about eight miles in width frem the bluffs to the river 
bank, there was apparently no vista in the incalculable 


multitude. It was truly a sight that would have excited © 


even the dullest mind to enthusiasm. Our party rode 
up to within a few hundred yards of the edge of the 
herd, before any alarm was communicated; then the 
bulls—which are always stationed around as sentinels— 
began pawing the ground and throwing the earth over their 
heads; in a few moments they started in a slow, clumsy 
canter; but as we neared them, they quickened their 


pace to an astonishingly rapid gallop, anc in a few 
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minutes were entirely beyond the reach of our guns, 
but were still so near that their enormous horns, and 
long shaggy beards, were very distinctly seen.” 

_It was here and at this time that the author, by his 
timidity and hasty action, came near ing trouble 
that would have been irreparable. ° “On ing into 
our tent last night at 11 o’clock, after the expiration of 
the first watch, in which I had served as supernumerary, 
to prevent the desertion of the men, and stooping to 
lay my gun in its usual shuation near the head of my 
pallet, I was startled by seeing a pair of eyes, wild and 
bright as those of a tiger, gleaming from a dark corner 
of the lodge, and evidently directed upon me. My 
first impression was, that a wolf had been lurking 
around the camp, and had entered the tent in the 
prospect of finding meat. My gun was at my shoulder 
instinctively, my aim was directed between the eyes, 
and my finger pressed the trigger. At that moment a 
tall Indian sprang before me with a loud wah! seized 
the gun, and elevated the muzzle above my head; in 
another instant, a second Indian was by my sidesand 
I saw his keen knife glitter as it left the scabbard. I 
had not time for thought, and was struggling aith all 
my might with the first savage for the recovery of my 
weapon, when Captain W., and the other inmates of the 
tent were aroused, and the whole matter was explained, 
and set at rest in a moment. The Indians were chiefs 
of the tribe of Pawnee Loups, who had come with their 
young men to shoot buffalo; they had paid an evening 
visit to the captain, and as an act of courtesy had been 
invited to sleep in the tent. I had not known of their 
arrival, nor did I even suspect that Indians were in our 
neighborhood, so could not control the alarm which 
their sudden appearance occasioned me.” 

Next morning the Indian, whose escape the night 
before had been so narrow, showed no ill-will over 
the occurrence, but instead made a joke of it. He and 
Townshend became friends, and exchanged knives. 

Here the buffalo were, as Townshend says, “im- 

mensely numerous in every direction around, and our 
men kill great numbers, so that we are in truth living 
upon the fat of the land, and better feeding need no 
man wish.” But the very next day all had disappeared 
from the immediate neighborhood of the camp, and it 
was not until some search had been made by TowmSkend 
and the hunter Richardson, that they were discovered 
a few miles away on the bluffs. Here on an arid plain, 
where hardly any grass grew, vast clouds of dust were 
seen rising and circling in the air, as though a tornado 
or whirlwind were sweeping over the earth, and it was 
here, by getting to the windward of them, that the 
travelers were able to witness the play of the buffalo. 
_ “We went around to the leeward, and, upon approach- 
ing nearer, saw the huge animals rolling over and over 
in the sand with astonishing agility, enveloping them- 
selves by the exercise in a perfect atmosphere of dust; 
occasionally two of the bulls would spring from the 
ground and attack each other with amazing address and 
fury, retreating for ten or twelve feet, and then rushing 
suddenly forward, and dashing their enormous fronts 
together with a shock that seemed annihilating. In 
these rencontres, one of the combatants was often 
thrown back upon his haunches and tumbled sprawling 
upon the ground; in which case, the victor, with true 
prize-fighting generosity, refrained from persecuting his 
fallen adversary, contenting himself with a hearty re- 
sumption of his rolling fit, and kicking up the dust with 
more than his former vigor, as if to celebrate his 
victory.” 


After watching the buffalo for some time, the hunters 
separated and set out to kill some meat. Townshend 
had never killed a buffalo, but having seen it done a 
number of times, thought it must be an easy matter. He 
says: “I had several times heard the guns of the hunt- 
ers, and felt satisfied that we should not go to.camp 
without meat, and was on the point of altering my 
course to join them, when, as I wound around the base 
of the little hill, I saw about twenty buffalo lying quietly 
on the ground within thirty yards of me. Now was my 
time. I took my picket from my saddle, and fastened 
my horse to the ground as quietly as possible, but with 
hands that almost failed to do their office, from my ex- 
cessive eagerness and trembling anxiety. When this 
was completed, I crawled around the hill again, almost 
suspending my breath from fear of alarming my in- 
tended victims, until I came again in full view of the 
unsuspecting herd. There were so many fine animals 
that I was at a loss which to select; those nearest to 
me appeared small and poor, and I, therefore, settled 
my aim upon a huge bull on the outside. Just then I 
was attacked with the ‘bull fever’ so dreadfully, that 
for several minutes I could not shoot. 

“At length, however, I became firm and steady, and 
pulled my trigger at exactly the right instant. Up 
sprang the herd like lightning, and away they scoured, 
and my bull with them. I was vexed, angry and dis- 
contented; I concluded that I could never kill a buffalo, 
and was about to mount my horse and ride off in dis- 
pair, when I observed that one of the animals had 
stopped in the midst of his career. I rode toward him, 
and sure enough, there was my great bull trembling 
and swaying from side to side, and the clotted gore 
hanging like icicles from his nostrils. In a few minutes 
after, he fell heavily upon his side, and I dismounted 
and surveyed the unwieldy brute, as he -panted and 
struggled in the death agony. 

_“When the first ebullition of my triumph had sub- 
sided, I perceived that my prize was so excessively lean 
as to be worth nothing, and while I was exerting my 
whole strength in a vain endeavor to raise the head 
from the ground for the purpose of removing the 
tongue, the two hunters joined me, and laughed heartil 
at my achievement. Like all inexperienced hunters, 
had been particular to select the largest bull in the 
gang, supposing it to be the best, and it proved, as 
usual, the poorest, while more than a dozen fat cows 
were nearer me, either of which I might have killed 
with as little trouble.” 

When this took place the men were many miles from 
water, The*day was was well advanced, and they were 
suffering severely from thirst. As they went further 
they became'fmore and more thirsty, and finally when a 
tell wes killed, its: paunch was opened, and some of the 
water strained from its contents. The two plainsmea 
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of the party drank heartily, but the ‘missionary and 
Townshend declined it with disgust. However, before 
they had left this animal, Townshend was induced to 
drink. the blood from the heart, which he did to his own 
great relief, and to the great amusement of the: mis- 
sionary who accompanied him. : 

Grorce Brrp GRINNELL. 

[To BE CONCLUDED.] 
Sport and Work. 

Editor Forest and Stream: . : 

Many lessons may be learned in the woods life which 
may well be applied to the business life, and the same 
traits in a man which bring success to the hunter will 
usually bring success in business. In both lives there 
are discouraging and depressing times as well as bright 
and hopeful times, and our success often depends upon 
our conduct in times of depression. 

We have been out several hours, tramping through the 
snow on a deer trail, straining our eyes until they fairly 
ache, and using all the caution and strategy known to 
us to outwit the wily game and see them before they are 
off. After all our efforts we hear a slight rustling in the 
brush, a very faint and muffled “thud, thud” in the snow, 
but we see nothing. Quickening our pace a little, we soon 
come to where our game has jumped out of their beds 
and plowed up the snow as they went off by great lears. 
This, then, is one of the depressing times in the woods 
life, and the time which is to determine the general 
make-up of the man. He is tired; he has done his very 
best, and the case was in his favor, inasmuch as the deer 
were not aware of being followed, and he was counting 
on their first meeting to be a surprise for them and suc- 
cess for himself. Now they are gone and know they are 
being followed, and the natural summing up of the case 
would be, “It’s no use to follow! They have outgeneraled 
us when the odds were in our favor, and how much more 
certainly will they be able to do so now that they are 
warned of our presence!” Then the average man will 
either give it up and go home, or if he does follow, will 
hasten on at a careless, blundering gait, thinking, “It’s 
no use looking for them within a mile or two, anyhow.” 
Not so with the one who has the rare quality of never 
giving up. He is the one who will succeed because he 
only redoubles his vigilance and determination, and pro- 
ceeds with a faith that something will turn up in his 
favor; for the unexpected is neagly sure to happen to the 
hunter, and all kinds of game do most unaccountable 
things at the most unexpected times. The above illus- 
tration of following deer is an exact description of an 
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experience of the writer, and within less than one hun- 
dred yards of their beds which they had left a fine buck 
was seen standing, having come back to investigate, and 
afforded a fine shot. So it is in the business life; when 

reverses or misfortune overtakes us, it is the 
same dogged tenacity and firmness of purpose which will 
ultimately bring reward and success. 

Again the hunter goes forth to hunt, and, if hunting in 
a Eanes a careful note must be made mentally of 
the general topography of the country, course of streams, 
direction and distances traveled, etc., if he would not get 
lost. So the business man going into new ventures must 
study the nature of the business and get his bearings if 
he would not get bewildered and finally lost. If in 
familiar territory, these precautions can be dispensed 
with, but the hunter must exercise all his faculties toward 
the accomplishment of his purpose by noting the direc- 
tion of the wind, the nature of the surroundings in re- 
gard to growth, etc.,:and be able to determine by the way 
the game travels and the kind of places it is leading to, 
as to when it is most likely to stop; and above all, he 
must have that rare faculty of knowing just what to do 
and how to do it when the critical moment arrives in 
which prompt action is required. 

There come moments both in the woods and business 
life which determine the success or failure of carefully 
laid plans which have been brought to the point of 
materializing. The trail has been followed through all 
discouragements until the game is in sight and within 
gunshot; nothing is left fer the hunter to do but shoot. 
It is only for an instant that the cpportunity is open; 
he has carelessly allowed the sights to become filled with 
snow, or he goes to step to one side for a better aim, 
or he gets “buck fever” and hesitates, and his one, and 
perhaps only, chance for that day is gone. So with the 
business man. He follows up his business carefully, 
watching for his opportunity, and happy is he if he can 
see it while it is yet in reach, and knowing what to do 
and how to do it, acts promptly and succeeds. 

The man who goes out to hunt cannot reasonably ex- 
pect much success if he has no other knowledge of hunt- 
ing than that gained by reading and studying the nature 
of his game in books, no matter how thorough that study 
may have been. So with business; practical experience 
is necessary to the best results, notwithstanding the ex- 
ceptions where the “tenderfoot” has a streak of rare good 
luck, or the inexperienced may make a hit in the busi- 
ness world simply by some lucky chance. Even in the 
cost of engaging in the pursuits of hunting and business 
there is a similarity. We may go to some uninviting 
place where there is little or no game to hunt and the 
hunting is free; but go to the great hunting grounds of 
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our country, and you may take well filled pocketbooks. 
So in business; we can operate a business in a little coun- 
try village at a small cost compared with the cost of 
operating the same in a city, because everybody wants to 
go to the city, where the business can succeed. The 
owners of the city know that, and make them pay well 
for the privilege of doing business in a good place. 
EMERSON CARNEY, 

Morcantown, W, Va., Dec, 1904, 





Medicine in Camp. 

Santa CLaus brought me the cutest little leather case, 
containing eleven phials with screw-off tops and a 
graduated glass about the same capacity as the phials, 
which I judge to be one-half ounce each. The phials 
each have a label for the placing thereon the name of the 
medicine and the dose to be given, and the case also 
has a pocket for court plaster, etc. Looking at it, I 
observed, “There are bottles enough there, and more, to 
contain about all of the medicines in use by the modern 
physician,” and this, I believe, is true. But just what 
those medicines are, and what the dose of each, are 
things I do not know. I anticipate a certain sort of 
pleasure in having these bottles filled and of satisfaction 
in taking the case with me when I go camping, as I do 
from time to time. It occurs to me there are some physi- 
cians on the Forest AND STREAM staff, or at least among 
its constant readers and occasional contributors, who might 
make up some very interesting and instructive literature 
therein on this subject. For instance, three of these 
phials might well be made to contain, one permanganate 
of potash, one strychnia, and the third the small hypo- 
dermic syringe needful in administering the remedies for 
treating poison from snake bite and tiding the patient 
over the effects. Of course these remedies are ticklish 
things to use; but snake bite is itself a ticklish thing, de- 
manding heroic measures. I have in mind a trip that I 
just missed taking at the last moment; one of those who 
did take it being bitten by a cottonmouth moccasin, and 
who came very near dying. On another occasion, only a 
year ago, when hunting and staying at a farmhouse miles 
away from a doctor, a man staying at the house had a 
very severe attack of appendicitis. It was the second 
attack of the kind with him, and, as the doctor who at- 
tended him on the previous occasion had predicted, he 
had a pretty close call. There were certain remedies, I 
suppose, which would have been helpful in that emer- 
gency. Suppose we ask that some good doctor who reads 
this will write us an article about “The Camp Doctor and 
His Kit.” Georce Kennepy. 





Columbian Sharp-Tailed Grouse. 


YEARS ago, long before the mantle of Esculapius had 
fallen upon my shoulders, I was engaged in chasing 
the elusive bovine around a whole township of one of 
our western territories, mounted upon a pinto cayuse, 
and bedecked in all the toggery of a Wild West show. 
The occupation at,its best was a lonely one, and any- 
thing to vary the monotony was hailed with delight by 
the “cow punchers.” The most popular form of amuse- 
ment was trying to convince your opponent seated on 
the other side of the mess chest that your two jacks 
were a great deal larger than his three queens. It was 
quite early in life that I learned that either I was not 
a success as a convincer, or that my supply of the coin 
of the realm was too brief. This bit of knowledge came 
to me quite forcibly one morning after an all-night ses- 
sion, in which I saw all of my surplus, including my 
saddle, bridle, chaps, spurs and quirt gradually trans- 
ferred from my side of the box to the other fellow’s. 
That morning I wandered out in a very pensive mood 
and was struck by the beauty of everything that I saw. 

While cursing my poor judgment, I could not help 
but feel the harmony of the nature world spread out at 
my feet. At that time I resolved to abandon the study 
of the History of the Four Kings, complete in fifty- 
two pages, and take up the study of the [Infinite as 
written upon the manifold pages of this world. Though 
as yet I am still plodding along in the first part of 
Chapter I, I have never regretted the resolution of that 
morning. Often in the still of midnight, while riding 
here, I have gazed upon the silent shining spheres, as 
in unerring, glittering cycles they float like silver barks 
upon the azure sea of heaven, and have said with one 
of old, “What is man that thou art mindful of him?” 

Things of this planet, though, have always had a great 
fascination for me, and many silent hours have I spent 
in study of the doings of the wild things of wood and 
field and stream. It’s a standing joke on the cattle 
range that once a Britisher, fresh from Merrie Eng- 
land, saw an owl sitting contemplatively, as owls will, 
beside a badger’s burrow. He noticed as he rode 
around that the bird kept its face toward him, but he 
could never see it move the body. It entered his brain 
that if he should ride around the owl enough times that 
the bird would surely twist its head off. One of the 
cowboys discovered him and rescued him, or else he 
might have been still riding around that owl. I have 
always had a sort of sneaking respect for that Brit- 
isher. His desire to learn something about owls was 
certainly commendable whatever we may say about his 
judgment. Then his judgment was not much worse 
than those scientists who so sagely insist that they 
have seen an owl, a rattlesnake and a prairie dog living 
harmoniously in one burrow. 

All this has very little to do with study of the sharp- 
tail grouse as the caption of this letter would suggest. 
I merely threw the foregoing in as a sort of grace be- 
fore meat. Not that it meant anything at all, but 


merely to put you in a good humor. Rather in the 
hopes that I might induce you to follow me through the 
whole article. What I do know about the bird in 
subject is a great deal less than what I do not know. That 
is a rather strange assertion now, isn’t it? Strange that 
a writer on birds.should admit his ignorance. That’s 
where I.am an oddity. I-want to be a little out of the 
ordinary,.so I hit upon the scheme of admitting that 
there were a few things that I had not yet found out. 
In that regard I have made a radical departure from 
the beaten paths of bird writers and for that departure 
I deserve to be recognized. The things that I shall 
attempt to set down came to me, you might say, spon- 
taneously. They were gathered up in the intervals be- 
tween yanking some bogged yearling out of a spring 
hole by means of a lariat and the pulling powers of a 
cow pony, and.running the three-circle brand on some- 
body’s “slick ear,’ presumably my boss’s. As such, it 
is very apt to smack more of the green fields and run- 
ning brooks than it does of the midnight oil and the 
musty library. At one time. in the history of the great 
West, it was a vast bunch-grass region, as yet un- 
touched by the hand of civilization. Not a farm nor 
an acre of grain in whole counties. Merely a little 
ranch-house upon some stream, and thousands upon 
thousands of head of cattle upon the hills. At that 
time the. .bunch-grass hills were alive with sharptail 
grouse. They spent the summer on the upland, and in 
winter descended to the alder-bordered streams, where 
they spent the winter feeding upon the buds. Now, 
alas! the once grass-covered hills are fields of waving 
grain, and the alder-bordered stream is an irrigation 
ditch. Where once sounded the cackle of the startled 
grouse as she rose from beneath your horse’s feet, 
may be heard only the rattle of the harvester or the hum 
of the threshing machine, Instead of the long-horned 
range cattle, fleet as elk and almost as untamable, may 
be seen only the sleek, well-favored kine of the wheat 
farmer, browsing in the pasture. 

In that elder day the sharptail grouse spent the sum- 
mer upon the grassy upland, where they reared their 
young and-wandered at-will over the grassy slopes, at 
winter seeking the streams. With the first bursting of 
the springtime buds: they abandoned the alders and 
again sought the higher ground for mating and nest- 
ing. The ceremony of mating is carried on with every 
ceremony of courtship and each act of: it seems to be 
essential to the complete whole. Usually the conical 
top of some small knoll is chosen for a theater, and in 
the gray of dawning may be heard the whirr of count- 
less wings and seen the darting of dark bodiés as they 
hurry in direction of the trysting place. With a sharp 
downward dip of wings the birds all alight in a wide 
circle about the central stage and sit demurely in regu- 
lar rows. The performance is begun by some cock, 
more love-lorn thar his‘ mates, springing into the arena 
and engaging in thé wildest dahce possible. The famous 
whirling dervish is a child’s toy compared to one of 


these. Soon the other cocks are excited by the per- 





formance, and one by one rapidly they join the first 
until the knoll is alive with gyrating birds. Faster and 
faster they whirl round and round, cackling in unison, 
their air sacks inflated until they protrude like oranges 
upon their necks.. Back and forth with wings out- 
spread like turkey cocks, jerking their heads about as 
though afflicted with some form of ornithological St. 
Vitus dance, their whole being quivering with excite- 
ment. At last, overcome by passion, one vaults fifteen 
feet into the air and falls senseless to the ground,where he 
lies until his little gray mate comes and escorts him 
away to their nesting place. 

By the time the sun has gotten well over the distant 
hill-top, they have all gone through the same ceremony, 
and the knoll is deserted until the following morning, 
when the ceremony is repeated, and so through the 
entire laying season. Many mornings have I lain se- 
curely hidden behind some convienent tussock of rye 
grass and spied upon this love-making scene. So long 
as I remained perfectly quiet they were seemingly ob- 
livious of my presence. Should I move, however, the 
entire covey would take flight, only to return when the 
disturbance was over. The nesting sites are usually 
not far from the stamping ground, and almost any time 
until late in the afternoon you may see the mated birds 
feeding near their nests. 


At this time the female retires for a time, and I am 
of the opinion that this is when she deposits her egg. 
This, I am well aware, is not the opinion of many 
writers; but I am not quoting writers now. The clutch 
of eggs varies somewhat; nine is the usual number, 
though I have seen as high as fourteen. The protective 
coloration of these birds is another wise provision of 
our Mother Nature. The soft gray of their plumage 
so harmoniously blends with the alkali soil and the 
color of the bunch-grass and sage that it is indeed a 
sharp eye that can see them when they are sitting per- 
fectly still, and they do sit still as a general thing. 

When the bird leaves the nest, the eggs are so nearly 
the color of the surroundings, that they are well-nigh 
invisible. The nest itself is a very primitive bit of 
architecture. Merely a depression in the soil at the 
foot of some tussock of rye sage, lined with a few 
wisps of dry sage or grass. These wisps of straw are 
seemingly not calculated as a bed for the clutch, but 
merely as an additional protection from the prying 
eyes of her enemies. The period of incubation is, as 
usual in birds of this class, and varies from twenty-one 
to twenty-six days. The little chicks are a soft vellww 
when first hatched, but soon become gray-spotted, and 
are the prettiest little chaps that you can imagine. Dur- 
ing the period of incubation the cock may be ever found 
hovering near the nest, keeping a jealous eye upon the 
dame, ever ready to lure away from his home any in- 
quisitive marauder who ventures too near. The mother 
leads her brood out upon the hills and guards them 
carefully from the great brown hawks that may be seen 
constantly wheeling in the vast blue with a sharp glance 
kept upon the earth below. If one of these sails too 
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near, the watchful grouse sounds the hiding call, and 
the little ones are at once invisible. Like magic, they 
seem to melt into the landscape until the eerial terror 
has sailed away. Then the recall and once more the 
ground becomes peopled with the tiny grouse. Where 
they come from is a mystery to the uninitiated. So 
rapidly do the young grow, that by August they are 
no more dependent upon the mother and are left to 
shift for themselves. At this time they band, and many 
thousands of them may be seen together feeding. If 
there is a wheat field near they at once repair to it and 
feed upon the ripening grain. If the wheat is already 
harvested they alight upon the cocks and simply gorge 
themselves. At this time they present an easy mark 
for the hunter, and thousands of them find their way 
into the game-bag of the pot-hunter, who creeps up 
behind a neighboring wheat cock and fires a handful of 
shot from an old muzzleloader into the mass, and then 
rushes up exultantly and gobbles up the slaughtered 
birds. 

With the rapid influx of settlement in the region of 
which I write, there was a decided decimation of these 
grouse. There is to be found here a small marmot that 
is practically the only pest with which the farmer has 
to contend. This animal is very destructive to crops. 
His home is in a deep burrow in the ground, and it 
is and has been one of the problems that confronts the 
grain grower how best to rid the country of the pest. 
A constant and relentless warfare is waged to keep this 

rolific little fellow within anything like proper bounds. 

Every weapon known to science has been called into 
requisition and still he flourishes like a green bay tree. 
His merry chirp as he dives into his subterranean 
burrow with his cheeks full of growing grain is heard 
on every hand. It may seem strange to the uneducated 
that an animal so small should be so destructive to the 
wheat crops, but when you pause and consider that 
each marmot is capable of destroying at least four 
bushels of grain, then the affair assumes quite different 
proportions. I have known a small colony of these 
rodents to establish themselves in the center of a forty- 
acre field and completely demolish it. 

Experience has taught that the most effective means 
of ridding the ground of these animals is to strew 
poisoned grain at the mouths of the burrows early in 
the spring when they first awake from their winter 
somnolence. At this time, when there is scarcely any 
green food for them, they will greedily consume this 
poisoned grain and return to their burrows and die. 

The farmer gets up betimes of a morning and with a 
pail of this prepared wheat visits every burrow upon 
his farm and sunningly strews a portion of the grain 
about the burrow. The effect upon the feathered 
citizens has been awful. While the marmot is hungry, 
the grouse and other birds are no less so, and they con- 
sume the grain with avidity. 

It was at one time no unusual sight to travel along 
a half mile string of wire fence and count two dozen 
grouse lying dead. There is another very fruitful cause 
of their decrease. The grouse is very much attached to 
the place of his nativity. Year after year they will re- 
turn to the vicinage of their former nesting places and 
nest once more. The average western ranchman was 
in no sense a bird lover, so when he found a nesting 
grouse in the way of his sod plow, he took little pains 
to protect her. The nest was ruthlessly turned under 
and the bird left to seek another home as best she 
might. If the set was complete and the bird was in- 
cubating, she did not build again that year; if not, 
possibly she sought a new site and finished the set and 
reared her brood. At best, however, it was but a part 
of a clutch that she laid, and consequently her family 
for that season was small. 

In this connection it may be interesting to mention 
the maternal instinct of the nesting bird. When the 
“hayseed” had finally conquered the “cow puncher” and 
had transformed the rolling bunch-grass hills into grain 
fields, I was perforce compelled to doff the leather 
chaps and Stetson hat and don the blue ducking over- 
alls and jumper, exchange my seat in the saddle for 
that instrument of torture affixed to the back of a 
sulky plow, my faithful old pinto cow pony for a team 
of Percherons. Thus equipped, I arose long before 
the dew-drops sparkled like diamonds upon the grass 
and chased that plow around a 2000-acre field until the 
robins had long since caroled their vespers, and all 
nature had sunk to rest. When the festive coyote was 
serenading his mate in 234 different and distinct keys, 

we were permitted to turn the team barnward. While 
thus engaged, it was a daily occurrence to plow up 
nesting grouse in the summer fallow. They. chose this 
ground from the fact that there was more or less wheat 
growing upon it which afforded a good hiding place for 
the nests. The sitting grouse would flutter from beneath 
the horse’s feet and sit upon a furrow not thirty feet 
distant until you drove by. If perchance one of the 
animals had not trod in the nest and destroyed the 
eggs, it was my custom to dismount and take the eggs 
and construct a new nest for them out on the plowed 
ground. The next round generally found the bird upon 
the nest carrying on the duties of incubation as if the 
unceremonious plowing up of her home was an expected 
thing. 

That’s about all I know about these birds. There is 
one thing, however, that I do know and, that is, that it 
will be only a short time now until you will have to go 
into some museum in order to find one of these birds 
to study. Of course that will not be a great depriva- 
tion to the average ornithological writer, for that is 
the place that he goes to get his information now. 

Cuas. S. Moopy. 


What Covered the Deer? 


Sacinaw, Mich., Dec. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Mr. Chas. Frueh, the well-known florist, was deer hunt- 
ing this fall in the upper part of the State. One afternoom 
he wounded a deer, but could not follow it on account of 
it being late and was getting dark. The next day he went 
out and found it. It was completely covered with sand; 
all that was visible was the horns, There were tracks 
around that resembled those of a fox. It would be inter- 
esting to know if any of your readers have ever heard 
of a similar occurrence. Wm. C. Hep. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 
Rhode Island Bounty on Hawks. 


Robert O. Morris in the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

Ruove IsLanp was one of the thirteen original States ; 
there has been for nearly 150 years a famous college 
maintained within its borders, to-one of its towns during 
the warmer months flock numerous custodians of im- 
mense wealth, and generally the inhabitants are inielli- 
gent and. in most matters well informed. It does not 
seem likely that the sentiment of such a le was 
properly reflected when the Legislature of that State 
passed a statute providing a bounty for the killing of 
useful species of hawks as well as those that are bad and 
destructive of poultry, game and song birds. Such a law 
did go into effect in that State last April, providing that 
“every person who kills any wild hawk, except fishhawks, 
shall receive 25 cents for every animal so killed.” 

That most kinds of game birds are disappearing from 
southern New England nobody -wifl doubt. arious 
causes are assigned for bringing this condition about. 
Some lay it to hawks and owls, others to semi-wild and 
abandoned cats; some say that minks, rats, weasels, and 
other vermin prevent game birds from breeding by inter- 
fering with them at nesting time. 

The man that “shoots flying” is no longer a notable 
exception, but a generation has grown up that, with the 
now common means of practice, speedily become skillful 
wing shots, and when one looks intelligently for the true 
cause that is bringing ahout the vanishing of game birds, 
prominently above all others gtands the man with the 
modern gun. 

_lf conditions are the same in Rhode Island as in this 
vicinity, there has grown up in that State a class of men 
who have found that simple larceny is not considered 
a serious crime, and you will find in most every town 
those that have learned that tle contents of a chicken 
coop is an easy mark to satisfy their desire to profit by 
the industry of others, and wha have become quite ex- 
pert in that kind of larceny, anel if they are once m a 
while caught, a night or two of work in this line will 
make up for the fines they have to pay. The situation 
may not be quite so bad in Rhode Island as here, but it is 
safe to say taat many more chickens are taken there in 
this way by man than are killed by hawks, 

The most common of the socalled birds of prey in 
southern New England is the red-shouldered hawk, amé 
this is the kind that will suffer most by reason of the 
passage of this law. Its good comsists largely of rats, red 
squirrels, minks, weasels, and? other small mammals, the 
very class that destroys the nest of birds and their 
young, so that it is highly prabable that if all the red- 
shouldered hawks weve exterminated in Rhode Island by 
the operation of this law, the nember of the natural ene- 
mies of game and, ether birds would so increase that the 
result would be. the reverse of what was intended. 

An analysis ef the contents of 322 stomachs of this 
kind of hawk has been made by competent authority, and 
in only owe. was. any trace of a game bird found, and in 
this case probably the hawk ran across a dead or 
wounded bird, Flesh with feathers on it is not the red- 
sheuldered hawk’s common or natural food. 

Iven the casual observer will notice in the fields and 
orchards, after the disappearance of the snow in early 
spring, the havoc made by the meadow mice during the 
then preceding winter. ‘lhe roots of the grasses usually 
furnish these rodents ‘with all the food they desire, and 
the farmer loses mang a ton of hay from his mowing im 
this way. The seasons that the ground is frozem hard 
and to a considerab¥e depth, when the first snow comes, 
the meadow naice firid the grass roots hard to obtatim and 
work under the snow in quest of food until they come to 
a tree, and, then thvey feed upon the bark, often im a cizcle,. 
completely aroung] the tree. Young orchards ame some~- 
times ruined or greatly damaged in this way. To check 
the inerease of ‘these little animals, nature has peovided 
the rough-leggeg] hawk, which annually comes down from 
its northern lyome, and a portion of thenn spend the 
colder months in southern New England. During its stay 
here, it lives entirely upon small rodents, mostly meadow 
mice. Under the direction of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a large number of these hawks have 
been killed and the contents of their stomachs examined, 
taxidermists and trustworthy observers have been in- 
quired of, but no-reliable evidence has. been found that 
would indi¢-ate that the rough leg ever tasted birds of any 
kind. Some species of hawks eat poultry, game, and other 
birds by choice, sogne as a last resort when their favorite 
food is scarce, but the rough leg is without a fault in this 
respect. It stations itself om a tree watching for mice 
through the day, and in the dusk of a winter afternoon it 
may be seen skimming over the meadows in quest of the 
same food. The rowgh-legged hawk is one of the largest 
of the birds of prey, and to sustain its big body each in- 
dividual must consume a thousand mice during that por- 
tion of the year it 4s with us. 

This Rhode Islamd bounty may be interpreted to pro- 
vide for a bounty for the destruction of the nighthawk. 
Recent scientific mvestigations have disclosed the: fact 
that a certain kind of mosquito is responsible for carrying 
the germ of malaria from one person to another. The 
nighthawk is a bird that is entirely free from even the 
suspicion of killing a bird-of any kind. Its diet consists: 
entirely of insects, mostly of the night-flying kind, and 
probably largely of the mosquito family. we may 
have this exhibition of the wealthy and intelligent State 
of Rhode Island paying out money for the destruction of 
a bird that may be the means of saving the lives of its 
citizens by destroying the malariaetransferring insects. 

Before the fauna af New England had been interefered 
with to any great extent by the hands of man, we find 
that hawks were degcribed to be common and fierce, still 
at the same time game was so plentiful that. upon the 
plate of each farm hand for dinner was placed a whole 
wild duck, and in hiring out some did so only upon the 
condition “that grause were not to be brought to the 
table oftener than a few tings in the week.” In those 
days the flocks of wild pigeams were described to be so 
immense as to obscure the light, and the number of indi- 
viduals of these birds seen im.a day by a single person 
was estimated in the millions. Instead of encouraging 
hunting for a living, as does this bill, by paying for the 
destruction of valuable birds, a statute could have been 
framed providing for the employment of competent per- 
sons to kill and break up the nests of those species of 
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hawks that are destructive to wild birds and poultry. 
The goshawk when it comes down from the north te 
make southern New England a visit, as it does an octa+ 
sional winter, constantly preys upon the tuffed grouse. 
The sharp-shinned hawk is a fierce little fellow,..whose 
bird-killing propensities are well known, and worse than 
either of them, because more numerous, is the cooper 
hawk, that breeds here and in Rhode Island in consider- 
able numbers, and is responsible by reason of its destruc 
tion of poultry and wild birds for the bad name given 
to all members of the hawk family. 
_ If some of the wild birds around us must be killed, it 
is better that it should be done with discretion. In these 
later days we are witnessing the vanishing of many 
species that are useful and interesting to man. The aver- 
age. legislator knows but little of the habits of birds of 
prey, and when told that poultry and game are. being 
killed by hawks, votes to involve the State in a war of 
extermination upon the innocent and beneficial kinds as 
well as the real guilty ones. 


Animal Surgery. 


How They Doctor the Animals at the Bronx Zoo. 


SurGEry and medicine as practiced on the animals of 

the New York Zoological Park in the Bronx would 
keep the staff of a small-sized hospital fairly busy. 
A regular physician, with competent assistants, looks 
after their health, feels their pulse, takes their temper-- 
ature and makes out prescriptions for them. 
_ In a corner of the office of the reptile house is am 
interesting assortment of hardware. Long, keen-bladedi 
lancets, saws, tweezers, forceps, needles, hypodermic 
syringes and fifty other polished instruments make up 
the collection. They are all in a case behind glass. 
doors, and each shines like a mirror. 

_“This is the park’s set of surgical instruments,” said 
Curator Ditmars. “Every instrument is sterilized and 
boiled at stated intervals. Before it is used, it is 
washed again in antiseptic fluids, as much precaution is 
taken to keep germs out of a crocodile’s sore foot or 
a monkey’s sore tooth as if he were a high-priced patient 
in a hospital.” 

One of the sights at the park recently was a five-foot 
cobra with its head swathed in bandages. Any snake 
with its neck done up in rags would be an odd sight; 
but a venomous, deadly, muscular cobra—such a con- 
aition, imagine it! Of all the poisonous reptiles in the 
world, the cobra di capello, or hooded cobra, is con- 
sidered the most fearful and deadly. Within a com- 
paratively few minutes his bite invariably proves fatal. 
Imagine then, treating one for a sore throat or an 
abscess! Imagine looking into his jaws in an effort to 
diagnose and locate his trouble! 

In India, more especially in the plains where fhe 
cobra frequently comes upon one unawares, he is 
dreaded infinitely more than we dread the smallpox. 
Those living in the country are constantly in fear of 
him. Attacked by one it would never occur to the 
native to do anything but to lie down and die; no, 
wonder then that visitors to the reptile house at the. 
Zoological Park stand awe-stricken at the sight of the: 
bandaged cobra. His wound and its dressing were: 
primarily caused by a fierce battle, which was takem 
part in by the three cobras, the only living specimens im 
this country. They fought to a finish and to kill. The 
bandaged cobra was the most vicious of the lot. It 
expanded its hood, then it reared at least half it lengtln 
off the ground, while the rest of its body remained 
wound in a tight spiral. His eyes shot sparks of light, 
like flames in little black coals, his narrow, forked 
tongue darted in and out with amazing rapidity. He 
curved his head, darted forward, and struck and 
stabbed like a lightning flash. 

Low, hissing sounds filled the air, and finally sunr- 
moned the keepers to the scene of battle. They saw 
that each of the reptiles had received numerous small 
punctures, and decided at great risk to separate them 
and place them in different cages. At the time they 
apprehended no serious results from the battle, as the 
cobra itself has always been considered immune from 
cobra poison. Nevertheless the keepers watched the 
wounds of their patients, and at length saw that the 
finest, largest cobra of them all showed a swollen jaw. 
For a minute they were puzzled but only for a minute 
The next Mr. Ditmars had decided that the only thing 
to be done was to take the snake from its cage. It was 
too rare a specimen to be Iost. Examination of its 
wound might suggest a cure. 
_The removal of the five-foot reptile from 
tivity was in itseli exceedingly difficult. It was done 
however, by means of a bamboo stick. The cobra 
coiled itself about this and was lifted to the stone floor 
all the time rearing and making dangerous lightning- 
like darts, first to one side and then to the other. 

It fought desperately while human hands, anxious tor 
save its life, pressed its expanded, hood-shaped head! 
down to the floor. This was done by means of the 
bamboo stick; then keeper Snyder grasped it firmly by: 
the neck. ; , 

Its mouth was forced open by means of forceps, and 
the cause of the swelling was at once evident. ’ The 
cobra _ had been poisoned by one of its mates in the 
battle in which it had fought so furiously, and an abscess 
had formed. Its lower jaw had been pierced by fangs 
as poisonous as its own. To diagnose the case was 
one thing; to apply a remedy was another. However 
snake men have ways of their own. The abscess was 
opened and carefully syringed. The fierce reptile was 
back in its cage, and the keepers once again breathed 
freely, for while doing their duty they had not alto- 
gether relished it. Handling five feet of venomous 
snake is not an enviable task. The keeper and. the 
curator congratulated themselves upon being through 
with it when they were called upon to treat it again 
Again it was decided to take the terrible animal from 
its cage and submit it to another examination. — It 
seemed to know what was contemplated. It hissed and 
darted and fought, but again its head was seized and 
held. The jaw bone was found to be affected and a small] 
portion of it was skilfully removed. After the wound 
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had been properly cleansed and packed with antiseptic 
gauze, the curator and keeper setitied to be ot ne 
a single thought. The prospect of creas; or 
thaps twice a day the jaw which holds’ the co 
Headly fangs, was not a prospect that either welcomed. 
It was then that they decided to bandage the reptile’s 
head and to use a een that could be kept moist 
from a distance. 

Keeper Snyder, armed with a syringe, sprayed the 
snake from a safe situation, not a particle appalled by 
his triajéstic réaring and cotitinuous angry .hissitig. 
However, the wound had to be dressed every now and 
then in the same dangerous imanner as at first described, 
and this operation the writer, the other day, was 
fortunate to witness. 

he cobras arrived at the park in wooden boxes, 
cotitainiig otily a few holes for ventilation. In there 
they had fasted for tmany weeks, and so emaciated were 
they when the boxes were Opened, that it was thought 
they would die in spite of the most careful treatment. 
The snakes were placed in one of the big cages of the 
reptile heuse and treated to a steam bath for an hour 
or more. This had a very good effect arid they soon 
began to take ani ititerest in things about them and 
drank freely from the dish placed in the cagé. 

The tiorning after the snakes’ arrival it was decided 
that the cobras must be helped out of their own skin 
This had so hardened on the scaly creatures in their 
cramped traveling quarters that natural shedding was 
out of the question, The proposition of, handling the 
reptiles was anything but pleasant. Moreover, the 
snake has the power to forcibly eject the poison to 
soe distance. In the eye this fluid is as deadly as 
upon the abraded skin. A forked stick was procured, 
atid through this the snakes were made to crawl. The 
old cuticle was too thick, however; to be cast in this 
matinér, ahd thé tien imade up théir thinds to tackle 
a dangerous situation. 

The reptile curator and keeper, Snyder, did the job. 
On the end of a long bamboo pole a cobra was lifted 
from its cage to the floor, where there was room for 
better maneuvering. It was taken down from its grace- 
ful swinging pose and forced flat upon the concrste 
flour. Its head was, spread widely and the spectacled 
markiiigs on its back looked menacing. 

The most dangerous part of the task came next. 
Pressing the reptile’s head down firmly with the stick, 
the snake man grasped him by the neck. It was delicate 
work and trying to the nerves. More than once during 
the operation of peeling off the dried and shriveled 
skin both men perspied more than normally. With- 
Gut these pre,dutiotis, however, the cabras would soon 
have dicd sid the public would have lost the raré op- 
purtunity of Seeitig living specimens of this deadly 
snake in captivity. 

Two full hours were consumed in removing the skins 
of the three snakes. When the job was done both 
men heaved a deep sigh of relief. As the snakes were 
taken from the cage they were dull and rusty in ap- 
pearance. The operation effected a wonderful change. 
Relieved of their old skins they sparkled and shone 
with a metallic lustre, showing a body color of rich 
brown crossed. by hands of bright yellow: 

One uf the most dangerous operatiins ever performed 
tor the person performing it) was when urator 
Jitmars removed an abscess from the left side of the 
king cobra’s jaw. Nearly twenty minutes were oc- 
cupied in the operation and every instant of the time 
Mr. Ditmars’ arm and hand were within striking dis- 
tance of the fangs of the most deadly snake known to 
naturalists, 5 

‘The Bronx king cobra was brought from Singapore. 
Several weeks affer his arrival a slight swelling was 
noticed oft the right side of the cobra’s jaw and it was 
evident that he was considerably annoyed by it, for he 
seemed particularly careful not to touch the swelling 
against any hard surface. After close observation Mr. 
Dittats was cofiviitced that the king cobra had a boil 
af att abscess arid cotisidering the value of the reptile, 
he begati planting to remove the abscess. 

This particular cobra will eat nothiiig but other 
snakes. Wheti first brought to the park to live itt 
captivity he was tenipted with plumip rabbits, fat rats 
aiid well-fed guinea pigs. But he is a coiifirmed stiake 
eater. It was found necessary to humor his whimi, and 
tO save expense Mr. Ditmars hit upon the plan of 
feeding him snakes stuffed with frogs. When his feed- 
ing time came round a coachwhip snake, which had 
been starving itself lately, was killed and stuffed with 
a half a dozen fat frogs. The stuffed snake was taken 
to the door of king cobra’s cage and thrown in. In 
a twinkling king cobra had him by the neck. He 
lashed around the cage with the body for five minutes 
and then slowly began to swallow him. In doing so he 
lay in such a position that the abscess on his jaw was 
easily visible and within reach from the door. 

On the spur of the moment Mr. Ditmars decided to 
remove it. He procured a long pair of tweezers and 
a glass syringe, and he and keeper Snyder opened wide 
the door of the cobra’s cage. At that the snake edged 
away in a corner with his prey_and lashed his tail up 
and down the glass partitions. Snyder took hold of the 
dead snake’s tail and pulled it toward him. The hungry 
cobra tightened his hold. Snyder used both hands and 
pulled until the head of the cobra was within four 
feet of the cage door. Mr. Ditmars filled the syringe 
from the snake’s water pan, and, reaching in his arm, 
squirted water all over the cobra’s jaw and around 
the abscess to moisten it. The cobra did not like this, 
but hung on to the dead snake. Finally Mr. Ditmars 
took the tweezers and leaned in. With his free hand 
he grasped the body of the coachwhip snake within a 
few inches of the cobra’s head and twisted until the 
shining white jaws of the cobra turned over and then 
with a deft turn of the tweezers extracted the abscess 
and jumped away. The operation was performed, and 
the relief of the snake was obvious, for he gulped down 
his prey in half a minute, shot over into his corner, 
curled himself up and went to sleep. | , 

“When the lance-head vipers,” said Mr. Ditmars, 
“arrived at the park they were in what the reptilé ex- 
rert would call ‘bad condition.” None of them had 
fed for at least twelve weeks; they were very thin, very 
weak and. most serious of all, had beer unable to shed 


their skins, which had become dry and brittle. As the 
lance-head is @ rare snake in captivity, we were par- 
ticularly desirous of bringing the six specimens of this 
species back to perfect health, and the peculiar opera- 
tions \ufidertaken for their improvement are worthy of 
Narration. 
en a snake prepares to shed its skin, it seeks a 
damp location in order to soften its old suit, that this 
ftnay be easily cast off. The lance-heads had been kept 
too dry, and in consequence had been unable to shed 
their skins. ° se must be removed at ounce, or the 
reptiles would die of a stein disease. A bath of tepid 
water was prepared, and irito this the snakes were 
precipitated. hére they were kept about six hours 
fore the keepers began the dangerous process of 
forcibly removing the skins. 

“In this operation two things are necessary; one, an 
abundance of courage; the second, thorough knowledge 
of the poisonous snake. To lack one or the other im- 
plies a danger of being bitten, and this means—but 
the nieit in the reptile house dislike to consider the 
possible conSequetices of a snake bite. Antidotes are 
constantly on hand, it is true, but even the cure of a 
snake bite involves long hours of suffering, and perhaps 
the permatient loss of health. 

Most nécessary is it that the keeper who handles 
a deadly snake shall urdérstand how to employ his 
fingers in the manipulation, during which he uses a 
peculiar grip. But he must first catch the snake, which 
is hardly a minor part of the proceeding. The creature 
is coaxed into a favorable position, when a stick is 
pressed directly across the top of its head, pinning it 
tc the ground. The reptile is then grasped in sucn a 
way that the thumb presses ofie side of the animai's 
neck, assisted on the other side by the first and second 
fingers. The other two fingers wind themselves lousely 
abcut the snake’s throat leaving the wind pipe open for 
hréathilig; and these latter fingers are ready to grasp 
the creaturé tightly in case it should struggle, for it has 
the power of turning partially it its loose-fitting skin, 
thus bringing the venomous fangs to beat on the hand 
that holds it. 

“While held in this position the reptile’s mouth opens 
and shuts viciously. The fangs, consisting of hollow 
teéth in the upper jaw, where they lie against the roof 
of the mouth whén inactive, are raised to their full 
extent, while a drop of the deadly fluid provided by 
nature lies ready in the poison gland. ft is at this 
juncture that the keeper finds steady nerves useful, for 
the slightest loosening of the fingers is instantly ap- 
preciated by the snake, which acts without loss of time. 

“The process of skinning the lance-heads was simple 
gion wheti the described precautions had been taken. 
A pair of fine forceps had been used to grasp the skin 
covering the lower jaw. This was gently peeled back- 
ward. A like operation removed the skin from the 
upper portion of the head. Here a difficulty presented 
itself. This was to turn back the skin over the snake’s 
neck, immediately behind the head, where the operator 
had been holding it. 

“The snake was suddenly released. The stick was 
again placed over the top of the head, and the operator, 
fraspitig the loose skin, turned it backward until it was 
past the tietk. fheti he resumed his grip, the skin 
was turned wrong side out over the creature’s body, 
which now presented a beautiful velvety surface. Thus 
it was that the six dusty looking vipers appeared in new 
clothes, with awakening appetites. 

“During the first few weeks of installation in their 
cage the lance-heads, true to their reputation, became 
veritable fiends. On opening the door of their cage, 
the keeper was generally greeted with a low whir, as 
the angry reptiles rapidly vibrated their tails. This was 
soon tollowed by the flash of white mouths from the 
shrubbery. Moreover, the heavy glass in the front of 
the cage, facing the spectators, showed numerous 

reenish-yellow smears where the vipers’ fangs had 

eett directed at some particularly bright article of 
apparel, as the owner of the same passed within range 
of their hostile vision. 

“Gradually this changed. The creatures became used 
to their keepers and grew quiet. But here the danger 
increased. No animal is more dangerous than a tame 
venoitious siiake. Orie ttoment it may lie apparently 
asleep: the next, it has shot its body with lightning- 
like rapidity at sotie moving object, thinking it food. 
Keepers would much rather see a snake demonstrate 
its feelings at otice; they know then what it is going 
to do. It was at this time that a serious accident came 
near taking place. 

“The keeper was spraying the vegetation in the cage 
with the lance-heads, when a snake,, which had been 
quietly coiled about three feet away, sprang for his 
hand. The keeper, involuntarily jumping backward, was 
followed by the snake, which literally threw itself from 
the cage and landed at his feet. The keeper executed 
a broad jump with admirable energy, and saved himself 
from the reptile’s fangs. 

“On a moonlight night, some three weeks after their 
arrival, the lance-heads took their first meal in captivity. 
The majority of the venomous snakes are night 
prowlers; few will take their food, consisting of small 
rodents, in the daytime. 

“On this account a reptile house is even more at- 
tractive at night than in the daylight. A trip past the 
cages with a lantern shows the sun-loving lizards and 
many of the smaller snakes sleeping soundly, but the 
venomous species and the big boas glide about in lively 
fashion, their scaly bodies glittering in the light as if 
jewel-covered. 

“Then it is that the fer-de-lance draws its green 
body from the vegetation, where it has been hiding, and 
its quivering tongue-tips inspect the ground and 
branches for the trail of its prey.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





An armored coat for dogs, to serve as a protection 
against motor cars, has been invented by 2 New Yorker. 
The coat’ is with sharp steel points, like a steel 
hedgehog. If the-armored dog is tun into by a motor 
car the sharp points puncture the tire, and the conse- 
quent rush of released air blows the dog out of danger. 


California Birds.’ 


Editor Forest aud Stream: 

Your genial and entertaining contributor, Arefar, has 
taken me to task for not seeing birds in California where 
they were not, and for not hearing the songs of birds 
when the land was voiceless save for the meadowlark, 
to whom full credit was given. 

Arefar | eres with clarion voice that there are 
myriads of birds in endless variety in Califernia, and that 
the air resounds with their carolings; that is to say, in the 
big tree forests and mountain cafions, and in the spring- 
time of the year. As the observations related were made, 
as stated, in the almost treeless plains of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valleys, and in the months of August, 
September and October, it is difficult to see the relevancy 
of Arefar’s complaints. 

It appears to be characteristic of Californians—a par- 
donable weakness, no doubt—to manifest great sensitive- 
ness about the reputation of their country, and to resent 
any suspicion of an imputation that their State is lacking 
in a single feature that goes to make up an ideal paradise. 
Like our ancient and chivalrous friend, Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, they have a way of standing up every traveler 
they may meet in the road and demanding that he 
acknowledge their Dulcima del Tcboso to be the most in- 
comparable fair whose cheeks were ever kissed by the 
morning sunbeams and fanned by the vagrant breezes, 
ete. For mine own part, like the complacent travelers 
thus challenged by the valiant knight on one occasion, 
rather than argue the matter, I am willing to make the 
acknowledgment out of hand, “though she distils rheum 
out of one eye and vinegar from the other.” But, “me- 
thinks the lady doth protest too much,” has been more 
than once suggested by the clamorous claims of these 
fortune’s favorites who dwell in the land of all perfec- 
tions, savoring somewhat of the whistling boy in the 
graveyard or the tailless fox of fabulous fame. 

I am aware that the foregoing utterance is rank heresy, 
and by all devout Californians I shall be denounced with 
anathema maran atha; but it would seem that a brief so- 
journer in this land of prodigies might be permitted to 
soberly relate what he saw and did not see, and what he 
heard and did not hear, without being metamorphosed 
into a medieval windmill to be so furiously charged upon 
by this doughty Don and his fleetly flying Rosinante be- 
cause the geese he saw were not swans, nor the sheep 
armies with banners, 

It may be mentioned, by the by, that the orchards, 
groves and marginal growth along the streams alluded to 
by friend Arefar, were invaded quite generally, with the 
results stated as to paucity of bird life. I did intend to 
give California credit for a couple of shrikes that were 
omitted from the former enumeration of birds seen, but 
feel now inclined to withhold them, as there was some 
doubt about their identification, anyway. 

Jesting and badinage aside, Arefar’s communication 
was both amusing and entertaining, and I am obliged for 
the information he gives about the fly-catcher that was 
strange to my eyes. The jay birds seen were only two in 
number, and only a flitting glimpse was seen of them. 
They appeared not to have the bright hues of the eastern 
bird, and no white was displayed to view. As I went 
neither into the big tree forests nor mountain cajions, and 
was never in California in the spring time, there is no 
ground to question the claims for those regions and that 
season, nor any inclination to do so. 

And now comes friend Cristadoro, who has been trying 
to inveigle me into that interminable sleeping duck con- 
troversy by combining the Limburger proposition as a 
side issue. I beg to be excused from embarking upon this 
sea of much troubled waters. Sleeping ducks and sleeping 
Limburger are not to be awakened by me. I prefer to 
shoot them both on the log. CoAHOMA. 


A Useful Dog on the Farm. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Noticing an article in an October number of Forest 
AND STREAM on “Snake Hunting Dogs,” I can add te the 
list my English pointer, Ben Whitney. Ben was a per- 
fect dog in his line—on Missouri quail. He took up 
snake hunting as a side-line. No snake was ever shrewd 
enough to fasten his fangs in Ben’s silky coat. His 
methods of snake hunting were very intelligent and 
original, inasmuch as he always looked to his master to 
dispatch the snake. ‘The first snake Ben encountered 
was on one bright, dry day in the month of June. The 
dog was following me in from plowing, and I noticed 
that a snake had crossed the path near a wooded hollow 
which crossed the field. Ben took the scent and | left 
him, going on in to dinner. On coming back to work, I 
heard Ben barking little quick barks about 200 yards 
down the hollow from where the snake had crossed the 
path. I tied my team to a near-by bush and went quickly 
to the dog’s assistance. When I first caught sight of him 
he was standing with his nose high in the air at about a 
half point, which indicated that he had the snake at a 
stand.- Upon my approaching him he began a series of 
scientific evolutions, which for defensive carefulness was 
unsurpassed by many of the higher creation. He would 
approach, then retreat with all the caution of a trained 
soldier. He would not go near the snake’s cover only up 
against the wind. I was aware of only one thing, that 
the snake was a large one, as I could tell by his print 
where he crossed the dusty path. The vegetation was so 
dense I could not locate the snake. I could tell near 
where he was by Ben’s maneuvers. I got a long pole 
and swung it around’ over the tops of the weeds and 
grasses, letting it just hit the tops. Finally, after several 
trials, I struck a weed that touched the snake, which 
revealed its identity. It seemed for a moment as if a 
snaredrum had turned loose in that weed patch. I located 
him by the sound and soon despatched him. He had 
eleven rattles and a button, and was of the timber 
variety. Ben looked on quietly, never attempting to touch 
the snake, even after it was dead. During the summer 
he located and I killed for him eleven large rattlers, His 
performances were similar in each instance. He would 


take the trail and follow very carefullv untii he brought 
them-to a stand. Then he would notify me by his litile 
quick barks. 


Hamrtor, Mo, 


J. W. Harernctow. 
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Massachusetts Association. 

Boston, Dec. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: By invi- 
tation of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective 
Association, delegates from many sportsmen’s clubs and 
other societies interested in game protection met at 2 
o'clock last Thursday at the Copley Square Hotel. Presi- 
dent Hinman made brief explanation of the purpose of 
the meeting, and called attention to a circular on the 
Scarcity of game birds and the need of immediate and 
earnest work in feeding the quail we now have, and in 
the work of acclimatization which the State Association 
has been prosecuting for many years, in particular that 
of last spring in liberating quail. He said that to carry 
on the work this season to a degree commensurate with 
present needs a great deal more money would be required 
than is obtained from the small annual assessment of 
$5 each from members of the association. 

At this point the association meeting adjourned to 
7:30 P. M., and Mr. H. A. Estabrook, of Fitchburg, 
chairman of the central committee, was chosen to preside 
over the conference. By request of the chairman the 
secretary presented a report reviewing briefly the steps 
taken in forming that committee in January, 1900, and 
the legislative work accomplished by it during the past 
four years. 

The first speaker was E. H. Lathrop, Esq., formerly a 
Fish and Game Commisioner of Springfield, who said 
the sportsmen of his city were_in favor of a hunters’ 
license, the money derived therefrom to be used exclu- 
sively for the betterment of game conditions. This plan 
he said would be in accord with that adopted in some 
thirty-one States of the Union, and in the Canadian 
Provinces. In his opinion, Massachusetts should “fall 
in line” with the others. Such a system was the 
only means of adequate protection. It is impossible to 
get from the Legislature an appropriation sufficient to 
hire enough game wardens, and, in his opinion, men must 
be paid in order to accomplish anything, especially when 
circumstances are likely to “put them up against such a 
proposition as two or three Italian slaughterers of song 
birds.” He declared the planting of trout fry for which 
large sums had been expended a waste of money, and 
said that in Maine they keep their fry until they “grow 
to fingerlings, and sometimes to twice that size, before 
turning them loose.” 

Mr. E. Howe Forbush, ornithologist to the Board of 
Agriculture, urged the necessity of a law to stop the 
spring shooting of wildfowl. He also called attention to 
the disappearance of the curlew and golden plover from 
the State, and the scarcity of wood ducks. The Italian 
gunners who, when afield, kill everything from a chick- 
adee to a hen-hawk, and who hunt at all seasons, came 
in for their share of attention from Mr. Forbush and 
other speakers. 

Mr. H. S. Fay; of Marlboro, argued that a license 
might cause the farmers, when compelled to pay for 
shooting on their own land, to get back at the sportsmen 
by posting it and thus keeping outsiders off. Others 
thought the owners of land, considering a license sys- 
tem a measure of protection, would accept the situation 
gracefully, and would not pursue an arbitrary policy to- 
ward the hunters. 

Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester, said there were laws 
enough now to protect our game if they were enforced. 
The State should pay the money needed for this, and 
when it does so the game “will hold its own.” There 
are now twenty-five good wing shots where there was 
one twenty-five years ago, and if sportsmen would con- 
tent themselves with small bags “instead of gunning for 
all they can get in a day’s outing,” there would be more 
game. Partridges he believed more plenty than last 
year, but he was sure the quail were “fading out.” 

Dr. J. A. Bailey, of Arlington, who had acted as a 
volunteer warden, exhibited several song birds which had 
been killed by an Italian whom he captured and who is 
now serving a sentence of five months in jail at East 
Cambridge 

Mr. C. E. Wheeler, of Lexington, told about a justice 
before whom he brought an Italian whom he arrested for 
killing two robins and a woodpecker, who let the offender 
off with a fine of $5 when the penalty should have been 
$10 for each bird. He said unpaid deputies (those not on 
salary) were likely to become discouraged when judges 
fail to follow the law in imposing fines. 

Other speakers were Hon. Moody Kimball, of New- 
buryport, chairman of the Fish and Game Committee, 
and Senator Frank M, Chase, of Fall River, who said 
he would favor an appropriation by the Legislature for 
the purchase of quail. 

Mr. Fay, for the committee appointed to bring in a list 
of names to serve as an executive committee, reported 
the following: George M. Poland, Esq., Wakefield; H. 
S. Fay, Marlboro; A. C. Sylvester, North Attleboro; Dr. 
J. H. Newton, Greenfield; H. E. Tuck, Haverhill; A. B. 
F. Kinney, Worcester; J. R. Reed, Boston; J. T. Herrick, 
M.D., Springfield; H. P. Bryant, New Bedford; Salem 
D. Charles, Boston; Henry A. Estabrook, Fitchburg; 
Joseph H. Wood, Pittsfield; Henry H. Kimball, Boston. 

After a recess of half an hour, the members, sixty in 
number, gathered around the tables. President Hinman 

*called for order at 8 o’clock, and speaking was resumed. 
It was after ten when Mr. E. Harold Baynes, the well- 
known writer on natural history subjects, elucidated the 
beautiful pictures of scenes taken in Stoneham and the 
Fells last winter while the work of feeding birds was 
being carried on by the high school boys, and which were 
shown with fine effect on the screen. 

A set of resolutions for the saving of the buffalo from 
extermination, prepared by Mr. Baynes, was read by 
Mr. I. O. Converse, and was unanimously adopted, and 
a vote was passed that a copy be sent to President 
Roosevelt. 


Game as “Household Goods.” 


On Thursday Commissioner Delano and Deputy Bur- 
ney made a big seizure of game which came through 
from Washington county, Maine, in a freight car marked 
“House furnishings,” and billed to “Clara Wilson,” Bos- 
ton. The seizure was made under authority of the Lacey 
law. The car contained 12 whole deer, four half carcasses, 
2 hindquarters of moose, and 187 partridges. It is re- 
ported that the name of the shipper has been discovered, 
and Deputy Burney told your correspondent yesterday 
that there is not much doubt who “Clara Wilson” is. He 
says “she wears a beard.” The goods have been placed 
in cold storage to await further developments. 

This shipment is likely to be made an “object-lesson” 
by the Maine Commission to show the grangers what 
would happen on a large scale if their theories were car- 


ried out. I learn that in their report the commissioners ° 


urge that market-hunting must be discouraged in every 
possible manner. Chairman Carleton says: “The Boston 
market has not in years been so supplied with our moose, 
deer and birds as this year.” He attributes this to the 
dropping out by the revision committee of the law giving 
the right of search and seizure without a warrant and the 
taking to Boston of game by the person who has killed it. 
He suggests a fee of $5 for hunting game birds in Sep- 
tember, and plover in August, and $15 for hunting birds 
and game in October and November; those having paid 
$5 for earlier shooting to be let off by paying $10 addi- 
tional for October and November,. the licensee to be 
allowed to take home ten partridges, ducks or other game 
birds. He also recommends striking off from the open 
season the fifteen days of December, and that only one of 
the two deer a person may kill shall be a doe. He would 
also prohibit the carrying of guns into the woods in close 
season. 

The last named provision might lead to a profitable 
side business for proprietors of camps in loaning guns to 
guests during their stay for a reasonable compensation, 
to be used in target practice, a favorite recreation with 
many visitors in the close season especially. 

CENTRAL. 


ee 


Report of the Secretary of the Massachusetts Central -Commit- 
tee for Protection of Fish and Game, submitted to the Conference 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs at the Copley Square Hotel, on Thursday, 
Dec. 29, 1904, by request of the Chairman, H. A. Estabrook, of 
Fitchburg. 

Your chairman is of the opinion that a brief outline 
of the steps taken in forming the Central Committee 
and of its work up to the present time, will be of in- 
terest to those present. 

The first step was the vote of the State Association 
in March, 1898, “That the secretary correspond with 
the officers of sportsmen’s and farmers’ clubs of the 
State, and invite them to meet us in convention to dis- 
cuss changes in game laws, etc.” 

Only about a dozen clubs responded and sent dele- 
gates who met with the officers of the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Protective Association on Nov. 16, 1808. 
Though few in numbers, the meeting was characterized 
by much enthusiasm. Prominent among the speakers 
was Prof. Wm. H. Niles, president of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, who assured those present that the 
1,000 members of that organization were a unit in 
favor of the purposes and work of the State Association. 
Mr. Geo. H. MacKay spoke for the Ornithologists’ 
Union, The late Wm. B. Phinney, of Lynn, and Dr. 
C. H. Raymond, of Rehoboth, also spoke in favor of 
more stringent legislation and a rigid enforcement of 
game laws. This meeting was followed by one called 
by the Fish and Game Commission the following 
autumn. 

Meantime the activity of the association had led to an 
extensive correspondence from interested persons all over 
the State, and when an invitation was sent out for its 
second convention, it met with a hearty response. This 
was held at the Copley Square Hotel on the afternoon 
of Dec. 14, 1899. Delegates attended from some thirty 
game protective associations and sportsmen’s clubs, from 
several farmers’ clubs, and from many societies not de- 
voted to field sports, such as the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, Massachusetts 
Board of Education, Massachusetts Forestry Association, 
The New England Agricultural Society, etc. 

The speaking occupied the entire afternoon, and was 
continued after the dinner to a late hour in the evening. 
A committee which sat during the recess reported: 

1. In favor of the selection of a central committee. 

2. That the open season for upland shooting be from 
October 1 to December 1. 

3. That the sale of game birds be prohibited. 

4. That fishways be provided. 

5. That the committee use means to raise funds to 
bring these measures before the Legislature and secure 
their passage. 

On January 4, pursuant to notice, the delegates met 
and selected an executive committee of twelve members, 
with Mr. A. B. F. Kinney as chairman. 

At a meeting of the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Protective Association, January 10, a resolution was 
adopted as follows: 

“That this association call upon our. Senators and 
Representatives, and we do hereby call on them, to pass 
more restrictive laws for the greater protection of our 
game birds before it is too late and the game of the 
State becomes exterminated.” It was voted that the 
secretary send a copy of the resolution to each member 
of the Legislature. The market men took alarm, and re- 
quested a conference with the committee, which: resulted 
in an agreement on their part not to oppose the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of woodcock and partridges, but after a 


protracted hearing by the Fish and Game Committee, an 


adverse report was submitted to the house. The follow- 
ing week, on motion of Representative Hancock, of 
Brockton, the report was referred back to the committee, 
where, by the skillful tactics of Representative Harry D. 
Hunt and others, a favorable report was secured, but 
with a time limit of three years. Even then the contest 
was but just begun, the hardest battle of all being waged 
against us by the Senate chairman, Mr. Leach, of Rayn- 
ham, who fought it at every stage, and only lacked one 
or two votes of killing the bill. 

At the expiration of the three years, by reason of in- 
creased unanimity on the part of the sportsmen, and be- 
cause the Committee on Fish and Game was more favor- 
able to sportsmen’s interests, the contest for making the 
law permanent was not so severe. Under the leadership 
of Chairman Estabrook, a large number of witnesses gave 
their testimony in favor of the bill, and when the call 
came for remonstrants, no one arose, 

A favorable report of the committee was received with- 
out serious opposition in the House or Senate. 

Your committee had very little difficulty in securing an 
extension of five years for the law prohibiting the killing 
of deer, and, as you all know, we extended our aid in 
securing a “right of search bill”—such as it is. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, I believe, that, aside 
from the legislative work accomplished, there have been 
derived other benefits from the union of effort on the 
part of sportsmen and others interested in our cause. 

Men from different parts of the State have come to 
understand each other better on more _ intimate 
acquaintance. 

Sectional barriers have been removed. 

There has been developed a higher regard for the views 
and opinions of those not dwelling in our immediate 
neighborhood which will strengthen the ties of friendship 
and help to bind us together in the common brotherhood 
of true sportsmanship. 

Respectfully submitted, Henry H. Krmpatu, 
Secretary Massachusetts Central Committee for Protec- 

tion of Fish and Game. 


Minnesota Non-Residents. 


From the Pioneer Press. 


A State law making it manslaughter in the first de- 
gree for a hunter to kill a man, mistaking him for a 
deer, is recommended by the State Game and Fish 
Commission, which adopted its annual report to Gov. 
S. R. Van Sant yesterday, reports the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. The report calls attention to the large num- 
ber of deaths each year resulting from the careless- 
ness of hunters, and expresses the opinion that a law 
of this kind would reduce the number of such acci- 
dents to a minimum. 

“The public is becoming aroused because of the 
deaths from accidents by careless hunters,” says the 
report. “While Minnesota has fared well as com- 
pared with some of her sister States, still the accidents 
are altogether too numerous, and our board is of the 
opinion that a law ought to be passed making it a 
penitentiary offense, manslaughter in the first degree, 
for one man to kill another in the woods, mistaking 
him for a deer, and that the defense that such killing 
was an accident ought not to be considered in the 
trial. 

“While we do not believe this would prevent acci- 
dents altogether, it would help immensely. As long 
as we have with us the fool who will for fun (as he 
calls it) point a loaded gun at a man’s head, just to 
see him jump, just so long will we have accidents in 
the woods, when such fellows can demand a license 
from the county auditor of his county. Until we do 
something to improve the human: race, the plac- 
ing in such men’s hands of firearms will always be a 
mistake, but we do not know how to stop this. 

“We believe, however, that while a different law 
ought to be passed, the newspapers throughout the 
State can do a great deal of good by keeping up the 
agitation and warning men to be absolutely sure be- 
fore they shoot, that they know that the object they 
are shooting at is a wild animal.” 

One of the most sweeping recommendations made 
by the Commission is that no non-resident be al- 
lowed to hunt in Minnesota. Such a prohibition is 
necessary, the Commissioners say, to protect the game 
of the State. They say many non-residents come to 
Minnesota to kill game for the purpose of selling it 
in other States. The State law prohibits the selling 
of game in Minnesota, but there is no way of prevent- 
ing non-residents from selling game in other States, 
except by arresting the offenders. if they again visit 
Minnesota. 

“This is a very far-reaching recommendation, and 
there would undoubtedly be some complaint if such 
a law were passed,” said Executive Agent S. F. Ful- 
lerton; “but we do not see how we can prevent the 
selling of game in other States in any other way. 
Many non-residents who are allowed to hunt in Min- 
nesota abuse their privilege, and the only way is to 
take it away from them.” 

The Commission recommends a general license law, 
requiring residents of Minnesota, as well as_non- 
residents, to secure licenses to hunt big and small 
game. - At present residents need no license to hunt 
small game. The non-resident license for small game 





* is $10, and for big game, $25. It is propased.to adopt 
-a $1 ‘resident: license for small game. 


-The Commissioners give four reasons for the gen- 
eral license: It would add to the revenue and make 
the department practically self-sustaining; such a law 


-would be. fair, on the general principle that the man 


who hunts should help pay for the protection; it 
would prevent non-residents passing themselves off 
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as residents; under such a law coupons could be at- 
tached to each license allowing hunters to ship their 
game home. 

“A general license law would be of great assistance 
in increasing our revenue,” said Mr. Fullerton, in ex- 
planation of the recommendation. “The Wisconsin 
es is self-sustaining, largely because of such 
a law. 

It is further recommended that thé number of ani- 
mals each hunter is allowed to kill be reduced as 
follows: Deer, from three to two; chickens, quail 
and partridges, from fifty to twenty-five; ducks, geese 
and brant, from one hundred to fifty. The Commis- 
sioners believe that if the “game bag” were thus cut 
<< so-called market hunting would be discour- 
aged. 

The report deals with the proposed plan of estab- 
lishing a closed season for deer and moose, and the 
commissioners express the opinion that this is not 
favored by citizens generally, and is not necessary, 
as the supply of game is increasing instead of decreas- 
ing, and will continue to increase as long as there is 
adequate protection. 

The advisability of co-operating with the States of 
the Northwest in an attempt to secure uniform laws 
regarding illegal fishing in boundary waters, is urged. 
The laws of Wisconsin and Minnesota, for instance, 
are very different, and considerable friction has arisen 
as a result of illegal fishing in Lake Pepin. South 
Dakota and Minnesota have had the same difficulty 
in dealing with illegal fishing in Big Stone Lake. The 
proposed uniform laws will be recommended by Gov. 
Herried, of South Dakota, in his annual message to 
the Legislature of that State. 

Last year was one of the most prosperous in the 
history of the Commission. There were 256 arrests, 
and the percentage of convictions was exceptionally 
large, about 81 per cent. Fines collected amounted 
to $3,789.10, with one $20,000 fine pending. The jail 
sentences aggregate 1,195 days. There were 50,000 
feet of nets confiscated, from the small hoop net to the 
large seine. Over 70,000,000 fry were distributed, as 
follows: Wall-eyed pike, 67,000,000; trout, 4,310,000; 
bass and crappie, 1,806,000. 

The construction of the new hatchery at Glenwood 
is reviewed, and the Commission asks for a car in 
which to transport fish. 

“It makes every sportsman in Minnesota blush when 
he recalls that Minnesota had to ask Pennsylvania 
for its car to transport the Minnesota exhibit to the 
St. Louis World’s Fair,” say the Commissioners. 


The Hunting Instinct Uncontrolled. 


THE mishap that befel Colonel Colin Harding near 
Kalomo in Barotseland, is one that will gain for him 
the sincere sympathy of all sportsmen. From the 
somewhat meager account sent by Reuter’s agency it 
appears that Colonel Harding while driving about two 
miles from camp encountered a troop of seven lions 
on the road; and having his rifle at hand, stopped the 
vehicle and fired, wounding one of the lions severely— 
fatally, as it afterward transpired. Having fired, he left 
his cart and followed what he believed to be the 
wounded lion into some long grass wherein it would 
seem the whole troop had sought cover, and catching 
sight of an animal he supposed to be his quarry, fired 
two more shots at it. This iatter, however, was another 
of the troop. The lion which had been wounded on 
the road was lying hidden within ten yards of Colonel 
Harding when he entered the grass ard fired the second 
time, and no sooner had he discharged his rifle than 
the brute first wounded charged and felled him, and 
mauled him very seriously. Under the circumstances 
Colonel Harding must be warmly congratulated on 
having escaped with his life. The unfortunate incident 
no doubt offers an excellent text whence to point the 
much-taught maxim anent the following of a danger- 
ous animal wounded into cover, but ‘that is not the 
view that presents itself most prominently to us. Given 
such an opportunity as this, a troop of seven lions 
within shot and a loaded rifle at hand, how many sports- 
men would pause to weigh the consequences of opening 
attack? Careful deliberation would perhaps indicate 
the wisdom of leaving so strong a party alone; but in 
the big-game shooting there is not often time to de- 
liberate. The Shikari who would score success must 
take his chance as it comes and calculate possibilities 
afterward. So it was in this case; the lions seemingly 
appeared on the road which ran through long grass 
jungle and probably paused for a moment or two to 
stare at the apparition rattling along toward them. 
Colonel Harding’s choice was “now or never,” and he 
did what nine men out of ten would have done: snatched 
up his rifle, stopped the cart, selected his lion and fired. 
Had he been fortunate enough to drop the animal 
where he stood the business would no doubt have ended 
there. Lions are courageous enough by night, but we 
do not think there is any record of a troop of un- 
wounded lions attacking a white man by daylight. 

During the construction of the Uganda Railway it 
will be remembered that the lions became se audacious 
as to seriously handicap the contractors in keeping their 
labor; but their depredations, unless memory plays us 
talse, always occurred in the darkness of night and 
never while daylight lasted. There was accordingly 
nothing foolhardy in taking the chance under these 
circumstances. Were leonine nature such that a shot 
fired at one of a troop would bring upon the sports- 
man a unanimous charge of the whole crowd the case 
would be very different. One man with a rifle would 
have small prospect of emerging with life from attack 
by seven lions; and however ready the rash individual 
might be to throw away his own life, he would have no 
business whatever to throw away that of his servants, 
who must inevitably share his fate. The lions in the 
ptesent instance were true to their traditions; they at 
once left the road and, having ensconced themselves in 
safe cover, stopped to await developments. Then, we 
will not pretend to object, was the time for deliberation, 
and all the more careful deliberation because the 
wounded lion was not alone. The mistake which cost 
Colonel Harding serious injuries was one which any 
man might have made once he took his life in his hand 





and followed the lions into ground which was all in 
their favor and against him. Knowing his quarry to be 
hard hit, he might well suppose that it would lag be- 
hind the rest, and it was natural enough to assume that 
the first one he saw was that which he sought to give 
its coup de grace. There is something essentially re- 
pugnant to the feelings in criticising from the arm- 
chair the degree of rashness which may characterize 
the act of a brave man, and we do not propose to 
pursue the point. The alternative to following up the 
quarry was to leave the stricken beast wounded, and 
that is not a course which any right-thinking sportsman 
adopts without much hesitation. 

_ It is, of course, open to the theorist to say that it 
is not playing the game to fire at a dangerous animal 
unless the sportsman can either make certain of killing 
it dead in its tracks or is certain that he can follow it 
up if wounded and bring it down. In theory this is 
quite right and proper, but theory, as so often happens, 
does not apply very well to practice; and were every 
man to stay his hand in the presence of dangerous game 
because he recognized that there was a chance of the 
animal getting away there would be few skins and 
skulls wherewith to adorn the bungalow. To assert 
that a shot should never be fired unless the sportsman 
were certain of killing or of ultimately killing his game 
is manifestly ridiculous, as it supposes the possibility of 
certainty in the most uncertain of human affairs. Let 
there be a reasonable prospect of killing or, at least, 
let us put it, a reasonable prospect of not losing the 
quarry in a wounded condition, and that is as much as 
any one has the right to ask. Apart from this, allow- 
ances must be made for the natural impulse of man in 
the presence of dangerous game; his instinct is the in- 
stinct of the Old Adam, or the primitive man, to kill. 
The hunting instinct is too deeply implanted in man to 
be atrophied by a century or two of civilization; a few 
months in the wilds will convince any man, however 
delicately reared, however artificial the precedent con- 
ditions of his existence, that he himself is a predatory 
animal. Soldiers, who have seen service, have said 
that the ease with which they became accustomed to 
painful sights and sounds, which would have made 
them literally sick amid civilized surroundings, sur- 
prised them. The fortitude with which these things 
are endured after brief apprenticeships, merely prove 
the existence, below the veneer of twentieth century 
life, of the instincts of the Stone Age. It is that in- 
stinct which prompts the sportsman to use his rifle on 
dangerous game without pausing to reckon up the 
chances to himself or to his quarry. We say “to him- 
self” advisedly, for his own safety is a factor which 
does not enter into his mind at all under such circum- 
stances; his whole mental being is concentrated for the 
moment on the business in hand; it may be said to lie 
behind the sights of his rifle. Hence it comes that we 
have from.time to time the sad office of recording fatal 
mishaps brought about by following wounded animals 
into cover. The man feels certain that the game is his 
and fails to allow for the extraordinary vitality of the 
great cats. To put the accepted maxim in another way 
the sportsman should exercise self-control and remem- 
ber that he, even with the best and most reliable 
weapon made, is the weaker animal of the two when 
the surroundings favor the lion or tiger; and being the 
weaker he should exercise the discretion which becomes 
the weaker but more intelligent—The Asian, Calcutta. 


Duck Shooting in the Pond Holes’ 


CLosELy similar to the shooting in the southern wild 
rice fields, is that still practiced at a few points on the 
Atlantic Coast in the fresh-water pond holes, to which 
the black ducks and some other species of non-diving 
ducks resort at night or in stormy weather when wind 
and rain drive them from the open broad waters where 
they spend much of the day to the shelter of the fresh- 
water pools. One of the places where many years ago 
this form of shooting was practiced with remarkable suc- 
cess, was Parmore’s Beach, on the coast of Virginia, a 
wild and lonely strip of sand lying between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the marshes that bordered the main land. How 
this shooting was practiced is well described in the fol- 
lowing account written by the late Frank Satterthwaite. 
Mr. Satterthwaite was the discoverer of the shooting 
possibilities of the island, and for years he had it all to 
himself, enjoying extraordinary shooting there. The ac- 
count, which was published in the Forest AND STREAM, 
is as follows: 

“If a man of property, a dozen years ago, had made a 
specialty of investing his money in the natural ducking 
grounds along the sea coast of Maryland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, what a fortune he could have made 
by this time by disposing of his shores to shooting or- 
ganizations. I know of an island off the coast of Vir- 
ginia that could have been purchased in those days for 
$7,000. It is sveen miles long and several miles wide. 
In a direct line it is about six miles from the mainland. 
When I first visited it there was but one house on the 
island, approachable only at high tide by a muddy creek. 
This was twenty years ago. The house consisted of two 
spliced-together cabins off wrecks, and the door was as 
hard to find as the bower in the Rosamond puzzle. The 
eccupant was a long, lanky, savage, senescent sea captain. 
He had gotten into trouble and was on the dry-dock, so 
to speak, in unquestionable seclusion. He, being a 
widower, there was no grown female to make one feel 
uncomfortable on the island, but the old salt’s little 
daughter, who looked as if she never had her hair brushed 
in her life, lived in one of the lockers, only coming out 
periodically to roast black ducks and geese, and play 
dominoes with her ‘dad’ with a broken set kept in an old 
shot bag. Having been the sole proprietor of the ship- 
wreck which cast me on the bleak shores alone, the cold 
made me muster up courage to approach the stronghold 
of the man with a dead bad record. My reception was 
simply diabolical. The old cuss grunted worse than the 
biggest wild hog on the island, and that weighed over 
four hundred. He declined to let me in. The efficacy of 


prayer on prayer on this occasion was a dead failure, so 
I played Jameson’s Irish whiskey, in an imperial quart 
bottle, instead, and made 2 winning from the start. 

and during that time 


“T lived on the island ten davs, 


enjoyed the best black duck shooting I ever heard of. 
The center of the island was covered in those days with 
a heavy growth of red cedar. This was traversed by a 
narrow glade—a series of shallow fresh-water ponds 
about as wide as Broadway—in which grew an abundance 
of duck grass. When the northeast wind would blow, 
and rain and sleet pelted down, the ducks on the vast 
Broadwaters would seek the glade for shelter. Standing 
shivering under a red cedar snag, I, with an old muzzie- 
loader, killed as many ducks as the law allowed. I am 
not bragging about my shooting; anyone could have 
done the same. The ducks simply hovered thirty or forty 
feet in front of me, and were very gentle. The trick of 
the whole thing was in knowing how to handle the birds, 
and by refraining from shooting into the flocks. I got 
the tip about these dueks from an old shooting friend, a 
blockade runner in war times, who used to hide his boat 
up the muddy creek. He told me that it nearly made him 
crazy to see the ducks go boiling into the glade, and 
from fear of discovery be afraid to fire a gun. 

“I shot on the island four winters. What was rather 
strange, a half dozen very well known New Yorkers were 
at the same time shooting quail and fowl not eight miles 
away; often they gunned for geese under the lee of the 
south end of the island, yet not one of them or their 
men ever located the ducks settling in the island ponds. 
I systematized my secret down to a fine point, and only 
shot in the wildest kind of weather for fear of being 
heard. I baited the ponds with corn and cabbage, the latter 
for the geese, and only shot two or three times a week. 
There were some big salt ponds at the north end of the 
island which afforded fair goose shooting, and when not 
after fowl I used to go hog hunting with the Captain. 

“The island was overrun with hogs, which for forty 
years had been the masters of the situation. As cold 
weather approached they became aggressive, and the Cap- 
tain never ventured far from home without carrying his 
long muzzleloader charged with ball and buckshot. I 
was duck shooting one morning in the glade not far from 
the house, when I heard the report of my host’s gun, 
and then saw him coming toward me at the top of his 
speed. Close behind him was a huge boar covered with 
froth and blood in full pursuit. I had never seen any- 
one run so fast before in my life, except the long-legged 
Captain the night he saw the ghost of an old sailor walk 
out of the surf, climb upon a sandhill, make a fire and sit 
down to dry himself. That night he came home on a 
dead run, and this time he was even lowering his pre- 
vious record. The two loads of duck shot I sent into the 
brute only tended to madden him the more; he had just 
overhauled his victim, when «he Captain seized a low 
overhanging limb and swung himself up clear of the 
ground; but as the boar passed under, with one of his 
long curved tusks he ripped the Captain’s leg open from 
knee to ankle. He had just managed to save his bacon, 
but he was lamed for life. The boar halted for a second, 
and then went dashing into the woods. The shooting on 
the island is now a thing of the past. A fish factory 
grinds away where the geese used to honk. The woods 
are cut down and the ponds in the glade have long since 





been filled up with drifted sand from the beach. Yet 
what a place it would have been to organize a club.” 
Deer Clubbers Fined. 
Tue Newburgh (N. Y.) Journal reports: “Two 


Rockland county men who brutally clubbed a deer to 
death have just paid over to the State Game Com- 
mission a fine of $100 for violation of the game laws. 

“On Dec. 13 last, at about noon, a handsome buck 
with spreading antlers came down out of the moun- 
tains in the neighborhood of Jones’ Point, crossed the 
railroad tracks, plunged into the river, and started to 
swim to the other shore. A man named Abram 
Lent saw the animal take to the water, and his first 
impulse was to kill the beast. He and a friend se- 
cured a rowboat and set out after the deer. The an- 
imal was swimming rapidly and had almost reached 
the east shore, when the boat overtook it. With 
clubs the two men cruelly and brutally hammered the 
poor beast to death. They pounded it over the head 
until they had smashed its antlers to pieces. When 
life was extinct, they drew the carcass into the boat 
and took it ashore, where they buried it under a heap 
of snow. 

“This happened about 12:30. Before 3 o’clock Wil- 
lett Kidd, the Fish and Game Protector, had found 
the deer, and had learned all the facts about the 
wanton slaughter of the animal. He had got a ‘wire- 
less’ about the occurrence, and caught the pair with 
the goods on them. He told them the penalty, and 
there was nothing for them to do but hand over to the 
Game Commission the sum of $100. This they did 
promptly, and the case was declared closed. The 
deer was a handsome buck, and weighed about 175 
pounds. 

“Suit has been begun in the Supreme Court by C. 
L. Waring, as counsel, against Solomon Barrett, of 
Putnam county, to recover a penalty. Barrett is 
charged with trapping partridges. The complainant 
is Dr. Kidd. 

“Complaint was made to Dr. Kidd recently against 
Nelson Smith and others of Ulster county for illegal 
lishing. It was charged that Smith and others drew 
off the water from a pond near Wallkill and took fish 
in a rack. The fish were afterward divided among 
the men who did the work. This was, settled by the 
offenders by the payment of a fine of $50 to the Com- 
mission.” 


Do Foxes Destroy Many Quail or Partridges. 


THE game bird situation in Massachusetts is very 
serious at present, especially with regard to quail and 
partridges, and everything possible must be done for their 
better protection. 

We would like to have the opinion of every sportsman 
in Massachusetts, based upon actual experience or per- 
sonal observation, as to the fox as a destroyer of game 
birds, and any information on this subject will be greatly 
appreciated by the Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association. H. H. Krsatt, Sec’y. 

Boerox, Mass. 
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The Shiras Bill. 
State or WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT oF FisHEries AND GAME 
T. R. KersHaw, 
State Fish Commissioner anp GAME WARDEN. 

BexuincHaM, Wash., Dec. 21.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: 1 am in a of your favor of December 9, 
with inclosed Federal bill for the protection of game 
throughout the United States by the Honorable George 
Shiras, of Pennsylvania. 

I am thoroughly in accord with said bill, and believe 
the only efficient way to protecting our migratory birds 
is by Federal enactment. For instance, many of the 
States prohibit spring shooting, such as Nebraska, 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Illinois, surrounding the State of 
Iowa; but with all the pressure that could be brought to 
bear upon the Legislature of that Sate last season, we 
were unable to get them to enact a law to prevent spring 
shooting. 

That State is peculiarly located; the rivers generally 
run north and south, and birds in the spring follow these 
streams, traversing the entire State of lowa, and protec- 
tion in the surrounding States is almost entirely useless 
without the protection in the State of Iowa. 

Hence I believe that the protection of game can be best 
enforced by the enactment of Federal laws which will ap- 
ply to all the States according to the conditions therein. 

As I stated above, I am entirely in sympathy with the 
bill. T. R. Kersnaw. 


Torexa, Kas., Dec. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Have just returned from a five wecks’ trip over north- 
western Kansas, and on reading up the Forest AND 
Srreams that were awaiting me at home, was greatly 
leased to read the full text of the Shiras bill for 

ederal protection of migratory birds, and have written 
to three personal friends of the Kansas Congressional 
representation, urging their support of the measure. 
Some of your correspondents seem to be afraid that a 
Federal license would be illegal and an infringement 
upon the reserved power of the States. These same 
questions were raised when, in the internal revenue bills, 
the taxation of tobacco and malt and spirituous liquors 
was provided for, and the dealers therein were required 
to have a Government license. 

Let ali the friends of game protection urge upon their 
representatives in Congress the passage of the law, and 
trust to the United States Supreme Court to sustain the 
same; for unless some law of this kind is enacted, even 
those of us who have passed the soth milestone may see 
the total extermination of several if not the majority of 
the different kinds before we pass over to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds. W. F. RicHTMire 





Te Avupuson Socrety or NortH CAROLINA, 
for the 
Stupy AND PROTECTION oF BirDS AND THE 
PRESERVATION OF GAME. 
Greensporo, N. C., Dec. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I approve most heartily of the spirit of the proposed 
Federal legislation for the protection of wildfowl and 
shore birds. In my opinion, many ills will be cured if 
this bill becomes operative. T. Gicpert PEARSON, 
Secretary. 


Sitting and Flying. 


St. Pau, Dec. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: Blunt 
Old Man and others are responsible for my butting in. 
Now, I have no quarrel with any man who wishes to 
shoot a duck sitting on the water if he wants to do that 
and believes that that is the proper thing to do; but 
among my shooting companions for the last twenty-five 
years, the practice of shooting a duck on the water we 
have always left to the pot-hunter, and look down on any 
man who does it as not being a true sportsman. I know 
the fellows we have cleaned up in our State as market- 
hunters would always allow their ducks to alight among 
their decoys before shooting. That would surely increase 
their bag and annihilate every duck before it would get 
out of range, if they could do so. 

The claim made that it is just as bad for a man to 
shoot into a flock of ducks when they are coming over 
decoys as it is to shoot a single duck sitting, is a practice 
that we think only the pot-hunter and market-hunter 
induige in. 

No sportsman will shoot at a flock of ducks unless he 
singles out his duck, and if by chance he gets more than 
the one he shot at that is perfectly legitimate, but he 
covered his duck in shooting and intended to get that one, 
and if he got any more all right. 

In my estimation there is only one time when it is per- 
missible to shoot a duck sitting on the water, and that 
is when the duck is wounded and ought to be put out of 
misery. Sam, F. FULLERTON. 








To Swat or Not to Swat! That's the Question. 


Whether it is nobler to take him on the wing and per- 
chance miss him, or ignobly pot him as he swims or 
sleeps. “Tis true in one case we secure him for the pot 
and fill our bellies with sweet meat. But conscience 
makes cowards of us all, and when we think of how the 
mean advantage taken does not our choler rise and we 
repent the scurvy act? The heartache and the thousand 
natural shocks that flesh is heir to should come home to 
him who this mean vantage takes, say what he will and 
defend eas he may.—A long way after Shakespeare. 

We are now getting down to “special circumstances” 
as an excuse for swatting sleeping ducks. And Lord 
knows how easily these will bob up!—the circumstances, 
not the ducks, for they bob up in another world. 

In Mr. Burroughs’ article there were no “special cir- 
cumstances” detailed as he reached “time and again” for 
his gun wherewith to swat the sleeping mallards. 

I think Dixmont is in error, for according to the 
records Mr. Brown condemned Mr. Burroughs, and then 
Mr. Hardy attacked Mr, Brown, and now Mr. Brown is 
after Mr. Hardy’s scalp, and the Shiras bill under con- 
sideration, if it goes through, will end this matter by 
taking the scalp of the swatter, if the game wardens are 
alert, no matter how “secure his position may be in the 
sportsman’s world.” 


I “we will never believe it is honorable” to let 
ducks “huddle up and get their heads together” and then 
swat the whole bunch. When that time comes we will 
need no Shiras bill because there'll be no ducks to swat. 

Cuaries CrisTADORO, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The comment of Blunt Old Man on the ways of duck 
shooters has brought forward a great deal of discussion, 
and a side-light may perhaps be thrown on the subject 
with benefit in the following way: 

Primitive man, in his pursuits of wild ducks as of 
other wild game, sought them as a means of subsistence 
and cared very little about the methods employed; but 
a change in man’s condition has brought about a 
change in man’s ideas. This change, however, has not 
been complete. Have not we all of us, in common 
with Blunt Old Man, retained something of the ideas 
and methods of primitive man, and do we not occas- 
ionally employ some of them, but without, of course, 
so bluntly admitting it? 

I recall, many years ago, when a boy in a certain 
part of New England, I started with my gun and a dog— 
older than myself in sense and nearly as old in years— 
to shoot rail. The shooting locality lay at some dis- 
tance down the river, and the dog and myself took 
(on on the front platform of a bob-tailed car, drawn 

y a single horse. I well remember asking the driver 
what I should do with the ten-cent piece I had for 
the fare, and he said: “You can give it to me.” I did 
so. About half way down we stopped to change horses, 
and I noticed on starting again, that we had a new 
driver and, looking back, 1 saw the former driver 
coming out from a place marked “Sample Room,” 
stroking his mustache and looking for all the world a 
contented man. 

Arriving at the shooting ground, we walked a great 
deal, and I talked a great deal more with other shooters. 
until I began to fear we would have nothing to carry 
home, when, fortunately, the dog pointed. I stood at 
position, waiting for the bird to rise, but nothing rose. 
The dog looked back at me. I was still waiting. Be- 
coming disgusted, I suppose, he suddenly jumped for- 
ward, seized a bird in his mouth, gave one or two bites, 
and brought it to me. It was a rail, and the only one 
we saw that day within shooting range. Returning 
home,, I was asked, “What luck?” and I answered, 
“One rail.” 

Now, kind reader, do you suppose any one believed 
I “swatted” that rail, for of course no one imagined the 
dog did? Of course not! Wing shooting was the 
proper thing and nobody suspected anything else, for 
Blunt Old Man had not begun to write about such 
things in those days. 

I recall also another incident, which occurred in New 
Mexico many years after. X. and I left the hotel to 
go to a certain part of the river, where some one had 
reported having seen five black ducks. It was a cold, 
blustering day. Clay birds were plentiful, but black 
ducks were not, and, moreover, long waiting in the 
wind was anything but agreeable. We carefully ap- 
proached the dam, near which we supposed the ducks 
to be. The cold wind seemed to pass clear through our 
bodies, for the wind in such altitudes blows almost con- 
tinuously as it does on the sea, and we aimed to make 
our stalk as brief and as successful as possible. Care- 
fully looking over the dam, we saw five ducks in the 
water some fifty yards away. Did we thrown up our 
caps, wave our arms, and say “shoo?” Not a bit of it! 
We wanted to see “duck” on the menu, and we wanted 
the other members of the club to know that we were 
more than honorary members. Carefully aiming at 
the sitting ducks, at a signal from X., we both fired. 

Three ducks rose, two of these proceeded but a short 
distance, for a duck, after he has risen from the water, 
aud before he has shaken the water from his wings and 
gutten under headway, presents practically a stationary 
mark. We secured the four ducks, placed them on a 
pole, and marched proudly back to the hotel. Did 
any club member suggest “swatting,” “potting” or 
“shooing?’ Club members seldom do. They are too 
wise, too diplomatic. 

These experiences I have cited are not, I believe, 
unique. They represent what takes place continually, 
not by the quill hunters to be sure, but by many 
honored and honorable men. They are the remnants 
of the ideas and methods of our savage forefathers, and 
they are common to us all. Nor are they necessarily 
objectionable if employed within reasonable limits— 
the limits to be determined by circumstances, such as 
the number of ducks available, the methods necessary 
to approach them, etc. 

The zxsthetic hunter is a thing to be admired and en- 
couraged; but that these esthetic qualities are invariably 
utilized in the actual experiences of the field, Blunt Old 
Man apparently does not believe, and his views in this 
respect coincide with those of THE SPECTATOR. 


Skunk Trapping. 


MitForp, Conn., Dec. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
When the summer is past and autumn has come, the 
sportsmen begin their pursuit of the wild game, but there 
are few who think of hunting the skunk, one of our 
most beautiful fur-bearing animals. 

The skunk is very abundant in many parts of Con- 
necticut, and is nowhere popular. Skunks breed in early 
summer and live upon grubs and insects, and in late 
summer they resort to the farmer’s fields of corn, of 
which they destroy great quantities. They are also very 
troublesome around the poultry yards, and kill many 
young chickens. 

Skunks raise their young and live in old stone fences 
until the cold weather comes, and then they take up their 
homes in holes in the ground dug by other animals. They 
do not make burrows for themselves, nor do they enlarge 
or improve those that they take possession of. 

The trappers find these holes and place in each one 
that is occupied a trap, covered with leaves or dead grass 
to hide it, fastening the trap by a chain to a stick driven 
in the ground. When the skunk attempts to go in or 
come out, he is caught by the leg and is held there until 
the trapper comes along and kills him. 

When caught, the skunk makes no effort to escape, A 


[Jan. 7, 1905. 
string will hold him, for he never attempts to bite the 
cord, he chain, of, bs, Sant. He simply curls up and goes 

eep. 


I have never seen one caught by the head. They are 
always caught by the front feet. I kill my skunks by 
shooting them in the head with a .32 caliber pistol. The 
Process is entirely odorless and without trouble. 

The skin is stretched on a board until dry, and is then 
shipped and. sold. 


r I caught. 164 skunks, setting about 75 or 100 


ps a his season I have already caught more than 100 
skins. 

Skunks wholly black—that is without white stripe— 
bring $1.75 to each, and those with more white on 


them from $1.30 to $1.50. 

Skunks can be raised as pets. They are very playful, 
and in no respect disagreeable. hak am one of the 
largest trappers in this State, I would like some of our 
friends to know about these animals, 

H. C. HammMonpn. 





New Birds and Mammals. 


RECENT publications of the Proceedings of the Biologi- 
cal Survey Society, of Washington, contain descriptions 
of three new squirrels, one of them a new flying squirrel 
from Mexico, and of four new birds from Mexico, by Mr. 
E. W. Nelson. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam describes a new coyote (Canis 
goldmani) collected by Mr. E. A, Goldman in southern 
Chiapas near the boundary of Guatemala. It is much 
larger than any coyote heretofore discovered in Mexico. 

From San Miguel, the most westerly of the Santa Bar- 
bara Islands in California, the Biological Survey has re- 
ceived the skeleton of an adult male sea otter killed July 
3, 1904. Sea otters were formerly abundant on these 
islands, but are now exceedingly rare and believed to be 
rapidly approaching extinction. When compared with 
specimens from Behring Sea, the type locality of Latax 
lutris, the skull of this specimen shows it to be a well 
marked subspecies, which Dr. Merriam calls Latax lutris 
nereis. 

Many sportsmen have imagined that we had already 
bears enough in North America, but Dr. Merriam has 
just described four more, two of the Alaska brown bear 
type, one of the grizzly type, and one black bear. Ursus 
culophus is the Admiralty Island bear, very large in size 
and dark brown in color. It is this bear, if we recollect 
aright, that for years had in Alaska a reputation for great 
ferocity on account of an attack made by one on a party 
of campers, in. which several were killed or severely 
mauled. Ursus kenaiensis comes from the extreme west 
end of the Kenai Peninsula, and is a large bear. Ursus 
horribilis pheonyx is from the interior of Alaska, while 
the new black bear, Ursus americanus eremicus is from 
the Province of Coahuila in Mexico. 





A Mixed Assortment. 


ON opening day, August 15, at Hays City, 351 miles 
east from Denver, and in the fifth. county east of the 
western line of the State of Kansas, and nearly in the 
central part of the wheat section of the State, W. M. 
Applebaugh and a friend went on the quest for prairie 
chickens (pinnated grouse). After securing nine birds, 
Mr. A.’s Llewellyn setter went down into a small ravine, 
only to come out of the same with every evidence of 
having been not only hurried, but badiy frightened. 
Thinking the dog had met a coyote, Mr. A. entered the 
ravine and saw at about ten yards distance through some 
gtass stems an animal he was sure was a coyote, and 
promptly delivered in its side a load of No. 6 chilled shot 
from his repeater shotgun. The beast sprang in the air 
in a manner to convince Mr. A. that it was a queer act- 
ing coyote, and he gave it two more loads as quickly as 
possible, and then the “varmint” made a charge toward 
Mr. A. to be met with a fourth load of No. 6 in the 
head, which caused the animal to turn and try to climb 
out of the ravine, and to fall back dead before the top of 
the bank was reached. An inspection of the animal by 
Mr. A. and friend could not determine its kind, so it was 
quickly loaded into the buggy and a return to Hays City 
was made, and the animal expressed to Prof, Dycke, the 
zoologist of Kansas State University, who pronounced 
the animal a mountain lion of large size. Mr, A. has had 
the animal mounted, and it now stands upon an imitation 
sandstone boulder in his drugstore as a sample of Kansas 
game to be found in the Kansas prairies, in a wheat sec- 
tion of the State, on the opening day for prairie chickens. 
The question of what this denizen of timbered regions 
was doing so far away from home is left to those who 
know more about this kind of animal than the majority 
of Kansans do. W. F. Ricutmrre. 


Winter Feeding of Quail. 


Boston, Dec. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: In con- 
wection with winter quail feeding, there is one phase 
which I do not remember having seen mentioned in any 
of your contributions on the subject. I refer to the im- 
portance of adding a digestive agent to the food supply, 
Anyone who has ever opened a bird’s gizzard will remem- 
ber finding in it not only partly digested food, but a 
quantity of gravel or sand, which enables the organ to 
perform its function of grinding the food in preparation 
for the further digestive processes of the intestinal tract. 
This supply of gravel is constantly passing out, and re- 
quires frequent replenishment. Thus, we find gallinaceous 
birds resorting to the railroad tracks and roads in search 
of es. which is as essential to their welfare as food 
itself. 

The principle is perfectly obvious; and yet it is fre 
quently ignored by persons who zealously do their best 
as they suppose, to save the quail when their feeding 
grounds are buried deep under the snow. 

ALEXANDER HENDERSON. 





All communications for Forest anp STREAM must be 
directed to.Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office, 














The Log of a Sea Angler. 


BY CHARLES F. HOLDER, AUTHOR OF “ANGLING,” “BIG GAME 
FISHES,” ETC. 


Il.—The Bending Rod—Ta Bait—Diving for 
Conchs—An iscetama tae Game—A Rare Fish. 


ALL these islands are the summits of submerged plateaus 
of coral sand reaching out from the key in all direc- 
tions, a shoal of white, here and there covered with 
branch coral or mass gradually deepening, then rising 
again to a fringing ridge of coral that formed a sort of 
barrier to the deep water of the channel. Now and then, 
here and there, the channel would break into the lagoon 
or shoal, its sides protected by a cheveaux de frise of 
coral spikes. The edge of these channels was an excel- 
lent fishing ground. while the shallow flat was not to be 
scorned, and to this vantage ground we started in the 
commodious dinghy the second after our arrival. 

The fishing was begun by taking bait. We poled 
around the big coral heads, and I counted a number that 
were eight feet across and four feet high. Many of these 
old ones were eaten out in the center by some boring 
worm, and afforded a shelter for countless fishes. The 
crayfish, about as large as an ordinary lobster, and very 
similar in shape, with whips long and serrated and no 
large claws, lived under the edge of these heads with 
their vulnerable tails tucked in out of sight, but their 
long whips protruding about their eyes in a most telltale 
fashion. It was an easy matter to lower the two-pronged 
spear or grains, and strike them in the head, then jerk 
them from the hole, and in half an hour I had picked out 
twenty. This is the bait of all others on the reef; few 
if any fishes will refuse it, and the majority fight for it. 

It was interesting to see Chief “fix” a crawfish. He 
wore behind his back a large dirk in a leather scabbard, 
and with one blow of this he decapitated the crayfish and 
tossed its head in a barrel for chum, then deftly holding 
the tail sidewise, he struck it with the back of the blade, 
splitting it across the back, after which he skinned it and 
cut the delicate red meat into four or five baits, depend- 
ing upon the size of the fish. By the time I had grained 
a crayfish, he had the last one cut up and laid on a board. 

We anchored on the edge of a deep channel near some 
large coral heads in the center of as charming a sub- 
marine garden as can be imagined, one that graded 
rapidly off into deep water, where were suggestions of 
large and unknown game. Near at hand the bottom was 
covered with beautiful leaf coral, broad and palmated 
branches of olive hue piling one upon the other, rearing 
upward like the antlers of a moose. Near-by the giant 
head of another coral, and between them and all about, 
plumes and fans of great beauty, waving in the mys- 
terious tidal currents of this tropical sea. I was peering 
through a glass box at this wonderful garden of the sea 
and had forgotten to fish until reminded by John that the 
bait was ready. What was the game? Ye gods and 
fishes! what a host these men held forth. 

“There’s hogfish, grunts, cobia, rabirubia, snappers, 
porgies, groupers, .arpon, sharks, spadefish, barracuda, 
jacks—anything you like, sah,” grinned Chief, as John 
got the killick feady and Bob held the oars. 

“Drop it right in this garden,” I said. “We'll see what 
birds of the sea I can catch.” So down it sank in about 
fifteen feet of water over the splendid plumes that flashed 
a hundred tints in this torquoise sea. 

I had a rod of greenheart that weighed about ten 
ounces, One built for eight or ten-pounders, and equipped 
with a reel whose notes many a singer might have 
envied, so silvery were they; indeed, I have seen that 
reel stir men’s souls far beyond the power of a mere 
human voice. The line was a spider web-like device of 
oiled silk. The only incongruous feature was the hook 
It was not to the manor born; not fine and delicate as 
the rest of the tackle, nor was it large, merely a small 
O’Shaughnessy, a number which means a small hook 
with a stout shank. On this I wound a filament of cross 
section of the crayfish, the red or scarlet under skin 
holding it on. This I cast into the azure waters of the 
garden and watched it sink while my solemn giants in 
red sat and doubtless wondered what in the name of all 
the gods was coming next. Here I would claim a vast 
and unknown desert region separating angling from mere 
fishing. The fisherman casts his line with intent to mur- 
der the game, and the chances are that he will use a 
sinker to make sure that his lure reaches the home of his 
victim. The angler rather hopes his fish will have the 
advantage, or else why this delicate tackle? The fisher- 
man is possessed of a desire to coin gain from his catch, 
while the angler merely wishes to try his skill against 
that of the game; hence he seeks the hardest fighter, the 
gamiest fish. c 

I fain would be an “angler” on this bright day in these 
gardens of the sea, and when I asked my three men not 
to cast their big hand grouper lines to desecrate the spot, 
I doubt not they thought me mad. They lighted their 
pipes and smoked black plug tobacco from Trinidad—I 
know it had paid no duty by the smell. I cast some way 
astern, and as the white bait sank slowly, up from the 
bower of corals rose a dazzling throng, angel fishes, por- 
cupines, grunts, and a vision of loveliness, a fish a foot 
in length, with a yellow band from bow to stern. Ah, 
my grim friends, how they started as the reel gave out its 
melody and sang the hornpipe of the fishes, and the yel- 
lowtail danced. The reel sang high. low, and deep; the 
rod bent, leaped back. bowed to the waters, then fairly 
trembled as this splendid game shot along the azure sea, 
cutting the foam to turn and plunge down, scattering the 
curious throng, to rise again and come in to the click, 
click, click. How it broke away repeatedly, trying to 
catch the cobweb line unawares, but there was always the 
click of the reel—that warning of danger—and the line 
gave at just the right time, the yellowtail raced up 
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and down to the music; tried all the tricks but leaping, 
dashed around the boat in a caracole, and then came 
to the net and was lifted in, as splendid a game fish as 
the Mexican gulf can boast. 

Again I took one, then a grunt—a lively fish like the 
Smiths, as there are red grunts, black grunts, striped 
grunts, yellow grunts; indeed, I believe I could have 
filled the floating fish car which we towed alongside with 
countless grunts of different shapes and colors. 

I now increased the size of my bait and cast fifty feet 
out into deep water. I caught Chief winking at Bob. 
They knew my line was gone this time; but when that 
red bent into a circle and the line hissed and did not 
break, they were delighted and amazed. I had game, 
however, that was too much for the tackle; despite all 
my efforts, it carried my rod deep under the water and 
for a moment held it in that disgraceful position. What- 
ever it was, it made a gallant fight; run directly away 
down the hill of the coral reef, taking at least t¥o hun- 
dred feet of line; then I stopped it to the laughter of the 
reel. In it came like the wind, the merry reel eating up 
the line by inches, feet, and yards, to stop suddenly and 
break away. But this time I stopped it, the little rod 
bending bravely, 

“Must be a grouper,” said Chief. 

“Seems more like a onery parrotfish,” suggested Bob, 
while John was so intent on watching the rod that he 
did not express an opinion. 

The reel again began to cry, and presently a curious 
striped angel-like fish shot across the line of vision and 
a moment later was lifted in—a 10-pound spadefish. 

“Well, I’ll be dogged!” remarked Long John, briefly. 

“Must be some conjurin’ in that rod,” said Chief; 
“regularly fooled him.” 

The spadefish bore some resemblance to the large 
angelfish so common here, but it was another creature, 
more active and of different habit; and as for game and 
fighting qualities, we who had watched its struggles gave 
it first place. 

In looking into the marvelous blue water filled with 
fishes which rose to meet the bait like a band of actors 
in many costumes, one could not fail to notice their 
marked individuality: the grunts of high and low de- 
gree, the splendid arrayado, Ronco carbonero, the blue 
grunt, the blazing yellow grunt, black, red, white, golden 
and scarlet grunts, with many names. What Long John 
called the red grunt, Chief, who had a dash of Spanish 
blood, said was Boca colorado. Of all the fishes taken in 
this delightful region, the many grunts appealed most 
to me. They were all beautiful, often defying description 
in their splendid vestments of color, challenging the artist 
to reproduce them. They were the tamest of all fishes, 
and possessed that something for a better name called in- 
dividuality. Their eyes follow one’s every movement, 
constantly on the alert, entirely different from the glass- 
eyed barracouta and others, 

In a cast for another spadefish I had the misfortune 
to hook a porcupine fish which I saw take the bait. It 
appeared to be about a foot in length, and its nature 
would not have been suspected, but when it reached the 
surface it began to take in air with a sucking sound, in- 
creasing in size until in a few moments it was as large 
and rotund as a boy’s football, presenting a most uncom- 
promising array of sharp spines—a marine porcupine, 
indeed. When cut away, it sailed off before the gentle 
breeze upon its back, its short fins working vigorously, 
sending it slowly this way and that. I watched it drift 
several hundred feet, when it gradually pumped out the 
wind and disappeared. In walking along the shores of 
the key, | often found small male porcupine fishes fully 
expanded like toy balloons. They had been washed 
ashore in gales, and had died retaining the oval shape, 
with spines en charge. 

Fishing here even with a rod was liable to drift into a 
slaughter; but we had a car alongside into which the 
available fish were placed, the others being released. ‘The 
pain experienced by fishes when hooked doubtless is min- 
imized. I could see grunts which I hooked vigorously 
shaking their jaws, and the wound would appear as a 
dark area; yet they still mingled with the throng, and 
would soon dash after the bait again. Undoubtedly these 
fishes had never seen a boat or line before; certainly they 
were very familiar, and in shallower water where | could 
reach down and touch the coral, I induced small cow- 
fishes and porcupines te approach and swim through my 
fingers. The latter, cammonly known as trunk fishes, 
were among the most remarkable in this wonderful fish- 
ing ground. They were very tame, and were the arma- 
dillos of the sea, fairly boxed up in an armor that is solid 
and bone-like. Out of this projects the absurd tail, the 
dorsal and anal fins, all of which have peculiar motions. 
The tail works like the screw of a steamer, forcing them 
along, while the side fins move in a conical flying motion. 
When taken in the hand a fish would roll its eyes at me 
in a comical deprecating manner, and did not appear to 
be at all disturbed by the change; in fact, I found a cow- 
fish which had accidentally been left in the boat all night, 
alive in the morning, and it recovered when tossed over- 
board. 


The name cow refers to two pronounced horns placed 
where are the horns of the cow, while there are others 
at the juncture of the tail and on the lower surface, so 
the cowfish is rarely attacked—that is, with success—by 
predaceous fishes. Long John had a penchant for cow- 
fishes, boiling them in the shell in salt water as he would 
a ctab or crayfish. A large cowfish served in this man- 
ner, or better, deviled in its own shell, with chili, is a 
dish that deserves the attention of the epicureans. 

We slowly rowed inshore, and while I hunted for turtle 
nests the men cooked dinner. Punching the sand with a 
harp stick, by good luck I ran upon a nest, the young, 
to the number of twenty or more. recently hatched out, 
and slowly making their way down to the sea. T filled 
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my pockets with them and carried them back to camp, 
there observing their remakable instinct. I placed them 
in a small inclosure two feet across, and presently noticed 
that they all congregated on the water side. They were 
repeatedly changed, but always went back, The sea was 
noiseless and invisible, yet these hour-old green turtles, 
no matter where placed in the bush, invariably turned in 
the direction of the nearest water. 

“How do you explain that?” I asked the men. 

John thought they smelt the water. while Bob declared 
that they were “jest natchrally born that way”—a de- 
cision at once judicial and scientific, in which I con- 
curred. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Old Fusty. 


It was-a glorious October morning—such a day as 
one dreams of in the winter evenings, when, seated be- 
fore an open fire, the apples simmer in a row, mulled 
cider stands easy to hand, while a basket of juicy nuts 
peeps invitingly from the chimney-corner. I stood on 
the bulkhead, clad in a flannel shirt, warm coat and 
trousers and a felt hat, arranging my tackle—for I 
had chosen this day for tautog or blackfish. 

The old briarwood was warming, and sent clouds of 
blue smoke drifting away on the brine-laden air, while 
the surf pounded merrily along the bulkhead. throwing 
jets of spindrift high in the air, only to fall back again, 
or dash in over the occupants of the wharf. It 
stood in beads all over my coat and dripped merrily 
from my beard. Such mornings live long in memory 
and take ten years from one’s shoulders, and again he 
is a boy—free—free as the jack-curlew that skims o’er 
the briny deep. There were few of us there at that 
early hour. Perhaps six kindred spirits all intent on 
the capture of the hard-pulling tautog. Casting my eye 
over the assemblage as they stood at their various 
posts, I saw none familiar, so rigged up. baiting with 
lively fiddled-crabs and cast out. Mr rod was a split 
bamboo surf rod. I took this along in order to en- 
able me to land the heavy lead away out beyond the 
surf-line and into deep, swift water, where the big 
fellows lie—you know the ones I mean, the fellows with 
the white noses that Genio C. Scott mentions; they are 
the fellows who swim slowly along where the swift 
water joins the slacker current and, when hooked, bore 
for the bottom with its sheltering rocks 

I lay in a good place waiting for a bite, when sud- 
denly I became conscious of somebody standing be- 
hind me on the quay. I heard no noise, and certainly 
didn’t scent him, but was just conscious of his pres- 
ence—a sense of location or proximity, as it were. 
I had experienced it many times before, in the deep 
woods, seated in hiding, not moving a feature, scarcely 
breathing. Suddenly a “consciousness of presence” 
asserts itself, and immediately I have searched for the 
cause, moving my eyes about, first nearby then further 
out in the open, and there it is. It may be a squirrel, 
a turkey, a fox or perhaps a deer. You didn’t see it, 
you didn’t hear it, you didn’t scent it, and yet you 
knew it was there. I think I can see some of the “old 
hands” nodding assent and saying: “He sensed it.” 
I shan’t try to explain it here. however. but, whoever 
he is, we have kept him stand:ng a long time, and 
we'd better look before he makes some ‘“durn fool” 
noise. I turned my head, and there he was, sure enough. 

He looked enough like our late lamented friend 
Nessmuk to have been his twin brother—that is, as 
to size and general get up; but unlike our friend’s, 
his whiskers differed, in that the waterl:ne stood higher 
and terminated in what when we were boys we called 
fusty-balls. 

Well, I looked at Fusty-Balls and nodded, “Good 
morning.” He looked at me, gave a grunt of satis- 
faction and then sat down alongside of me. That was 
all (for the present). I refilled and lighted my pipe 
and then began the closest series of “cross questioning” 
I ever stood throvgh. “Had I ever fished here before? 
What was I after? Had I caught any? Did I expect 
to catch any? What bait was I using?” etc. To all 
of these I answered affably, occasionally putting a 
question myself, hoping he’d quit me and go elsewhere, 
for when I fish I fish and don’t want to answer ques- 
tions and talk. Long ago I learned the value of silence. 
I had just missed hooking a nice strike as the result 
of answering the old man, but you see I couldn’t be 
rude; he was many years my senior; he was old enough 
to know better. I answered’ in monosyllables and 
finally didn’t answer at all. I thought this would give 
him a hint. Have you ever met that sort? It never 
touched him. On he went, growing more and more 
reminiscent, telling me how, when a boy, he used to do 
this sort of thing, and that it was only fit for boys; he 
could get no pleasure from it now—it was too much 
like dredging. 

He became more and more disparaging, as his discourse 
wound on and ever on, but never “up.” Just then I 
hooked and landed a four-pounder. Old Fusty. handled 
the fish, sniffed, and then began again: “D’ye ever 
ketch a win-an-iche, mister?’ Now Old Fusty struck a 
major chord in my make-up that began to vibrate. I 
would have been pleased to do so, and could have given 
him a nice little discourse on our friend Salmo salar 
sebago (Girard). And it surprised me not a little to 
hear one, garbed as was Old Fusty, talk of catching 
ouananiche; but, I had to ’tefd to business just then, 
as I hooked and landed another four-pounder, where- 
upon Old Fusty sniffed and sniffed again, and yet again 
he was weakening fast. He lapsed into silence after 
that, while I hooked and Janded one somewhat larger 
than the others, 
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The tide was just serving right, and I was kept busy. 
An interval occurred, and I turned to look for Fusty, 
as I came to christen him. I finally discovered his 
figure, small and dim in the distance, and took it that 
he must be disgusted with such dredging after having 
caught the lordly ouananiche. But, “if a man can’t 
eat meat, he must eat soup;” and that was my case 
I enjoyed it, too. I now shifted my position, going 
further down, where, the distance of a long cast, several 
huge boulders lie along the tide-way. A fine place for 
fish, but a bad place for tackle. I began taking them 
in again and didn’t notice anybody near me, until I 
heard somebody move out near me on the next string- 
piece. -I was reeling in and could not look. After 
landing my fish, I looked over and there beheld Fusty, 
sitting astride the string-piece, with a handline of many 
short lengths knotted together, a sinker of about six 
ounces weight, and five fiddler-crabs. He had gone for 
his tackle (this sort of thing was only fit for boys— 
remember). 

His first cast threw everything overboard, reel- 
block and all, and there he sat, while the surf swept it 
tantalizingly near, they sucked it further and further 
away. Seeing his predicament, I reeled in, and from 
where I stood overcast the floating block and restored 
his line, minus two fiddlers. He didn’t thank me— 
just sniffed, and with boyish enthusiasm (he could only 
see four-pounders) rebaited and, followittg my sug- 
gestion, made the block fast to a bolthead and cast over. 
This time he didn’t lose his tackle, but took in a 
one-pound fish. He wore a smile, such as we used to 
do, when little boys, we played “hookey’—I mean, be- 
fore we were detected. My heart warmed to the old 
fellow as I saw the “little boy” in him coming un- 
consciously to the front. 

He was very proud of his fish. But a fall is sure to 
follow pride. The fish squirmed, and the fisherman, 
not having a fair hold on him, flopped out of his hand 
and overboard with a splash. Fusty’ looked chagrined, 
and I thought he would go over after the fish. I pushed 
my can of fiddlers over to him and he baited again. 
Meanwhile, with my penknife, I made him a “fish- 
stringer” out of a couple of pieces of wood and a double 
length of line. You see, age rendered him less sure- 
footed, and it required all his faculties to preserve his 
equilibrium. He now had another .fish, which I put 
on the stringer for him. He got some more that day, 
and he had a good time, too. He never said any more 
about ouananiche, nor disparaged blackfishing. He, 
too, ate soup. 

Tide had changed again and night was coming on, 
so I put my tackle away and started for home, just as 
the watchman was making his round to examine per- 
mits. As I started away, I saw him hustling Old Fusty 
off the wharf, as he had no permit. It seemed mean 
to chase him away, seeing he did no harm. I’m glad 
he had his fishing anyway, and that I, at least, con- 
tributed to his pleasure, even though he didn’t thank 
me—for what are thanks compared to the pleasure one 
can afford one less fortunate. Did I joke him about his 
“come down” from ouananiche to tautog? Not I; we 
both ate soup, and I failed to see where one had the 
advantage of the other. I enjoy trout fishing; but I also 
enjoy a hard-pulling salt-water fish in between, so 
where’s the harm. 

Fusty and I trudged side by side that night, the red 
sun sank in the west and we parted on the borders of 
civilization, where the odor of the roasted “frank- 
furter” and the steam from the hot-corn man’s kettle 
intermingled ere they waft outward over the sea. 


“Nature renders compeers of us all— 

In deeds and words, and in our inmost thought, 
Working unconsciously—but true withal, 

Bound by the sportsman’s bond, securely wrought.” 


G. W. Beatty. 


A Hard Luck Story. 


THERE were four in the party—Will, Bruce, Jim, and 
myself, and we started one day late in May from our 
homes in a village of Central New York to fish for trout 
in a stream which flows among the western foothills of 
the Catskill Mountains. A couple of hours’ car ride 
brought us to a small settlement about five miles from 
the headwater of the creek, at nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, and here we were to stay over night, driving the re- 
maining distance in the early morning. 

On the day of our start the weather had been propi- 
tious for trout fishing—warm, cloudy, and no wind—an 
ideal atmosphere for filling fishermen with hope, so our 
spirits were accordingly high. Our hotel was modest, 
but neat and comfortable, and it was decided to “turn in” 
early, and so be prepared for the rather vigorous day 
ahead of us. We could only be supplied with one room, 
but as that was large and had two beds, we made it 
answer. Soon all hands were under the blankets, and 
I could hear the others sleeping, but was slow in joining 
them myself. I bunked in with Will, who is a very large 
man, while I am of but moderate size, and as the bed 
stood against the side of the room, and I had gotten in 
first, there was solid wall on one side of me and that 
great two hundred pound mountain of flesh on the other. 
It may have been a consciousness of my limited sur 
roundings or some other cause which I do not know, but 
at any rate I could not sleep. The more I tried the 
wider awake I became, and the more restless and uncom- 
fortable. I tried to lie quietly and let the others sleep, 
but my foot got to itching and had to be scratched; then 
my back itched, and then came a little feverish spot on 
my shoulder, which made me think of possible insects, 
after which I became feverish all over and generally 
miserable. I endured this state of things for a long time 
while the others slept peacefully, until Will, as my ears 
told me, began to sleep violently. This was the last straw, 
and I determined to stand it no longer, deciding that it 
would relieve the monotony of the situation if I should 
kick him out of bed. I took into account his size, 
strength, and good nature, also about how much he would 
pummel me in return, and raising myself very gently in 
bed, worked around until my back was planted firmly 
against the wall, and my knees drawn up so that my feet 
just touched his back. In this position I calculated my 
streng*h would be sufficieRt for the purpose if le¥ishly 
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used, so taking a full breath and straining every muscle 
for the effort, I shoved. Will never moved an inch in 
the bed, but the bed, being on castors, shot out into the 
center of the room, upsetting a washstand with frightful 
commotion in its passage. Of course I fell down behind 
it, nearly breaking my back in the performance, and Jim 
and Bruce jumped up, calling loudly to know what the 
trouble was all about, while Will explained what had 
happened as he lay crosswise of the bed, pawing in the 
darkness to find me. From the way he was talking and 
hunting for me, I knew there would not be a real sound 
bone in my body, if caught, so I rolled underneath and 
out the front side, making use of a window which had 
been left open to step out on the roof of a little veranda 
in the rear of the house. That was a mistake, as they 
soon found me, and, promptly closing the window, went 
to hed. I did not dare make any noise in an attempt to 
get back into the room, for fear of waking the other 
occupants of the hotel, though the air outside was damp 
and cold, and my attire not sufficient for the occasion. 
I was not very feverish then, but by my constant motion 
I managed to keep from freezing during the half hour 
that I had to stay there until we were called to get an 
early breakfast and make the three o’clock start. Break- 
fast over, we were soon on the road in a big, easy wagon 
drawn by a good team, driven by a colored man. The first 
two miles were up and across the valley of the west 
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branch of the Delaware River, and it was too dark to see 
much, but riding in the cool morning air gave that de- 
lightful refreshing sensation which is only known to 
those who have taken similar trips. : 

After we had crossed the valley, the road led in a 
zig-zag course up the side of a long hill, and it was be- 
ginning to be light enough so that we could distinguish 
cattle in the fields, but only very dimly. Soon objects 
became more definite, and we saw in one pasture a dairy 
of cows still sleeping. By the time we had reached the 
next farm a few cows had gotten up, and were slowly 
feeding toward the milking shed, while others having 
just arisen were stretching themselves. Another was in 
the act of rising, and had her hips in the air while yet 
her forelegs were folded under her, and more had made 
no move to get up. : : ; 

The grass was thickly covered with dew, which gave it 
a rather grayish appearance, except in those little oblong 
spots where cows had lain during the night and kept it 
dry. 

At another farm the cows were all up and working 
leisurely in the direction of the barn, and here a shepherd 
dog stood on the door-steps of the house awaiting the 
appearance of the inmates. Beyond was another farm- 
house where a thin column of smoke was rising from the 
kitchen chimney and a man was walking from the house 
to the horse stable, followed by a dog, while from the 
stable came the expectant whinny of horses, which, hav- 
ing heard the man coming, were looking for their break- 
fast. At the next place two men and a woman were 
going to the milking shed, with pails on each arm, and a 
dog was driving the dairy through the gate into the barn- 
yard, evidently having just brought them from the pas- 
ture, Now it was broad daylight, the daylight of a May 
morning, and turning to look into the valley which we 
had left, we found we had climbed quite a mountain, and 
were well above the blanket of fog which covered. the 
lower land. A little later this lifted, and we could see 
the stir of life about the farmhouses far below us along 
the river. x 

A short half mile down the east side of the mountain 
brought us to the headwaters of the stream we intended 
to fish. Since the day had begun to dawn the hopes of 
good weather which had enlivened us the night before 
had been fading slowly, as the sun was bright and not 
a cloud in the sky, while 2 sharp breeze had sprung ur 
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out of the northeast. When we got in sight of the creek 
it was apparent that the showers of the past few days 
on which we had depended to put the water in suitable 
condition for fishing, and which had done so on the other 
side of the hill, had passed the locality we were now in 
completely. The stream was not only too low, but very 
clear, and surely it was no day to fish for trout, but we 
had come a long way to get there, and might as well try. 

Our driver, who knew the locality, giving us the name 
of a farmhouse down the valley where he would wait for 
us, drove on, while we spread ourselves out along the 
brook and went at it, hoping against hope that some 
miracle might make the fish hungry, but it did not seem 
to be any better day for miracles than for trout, as we 
soon found. 

The others were all ahead of me, and I puttered along 
down stream, fishing some, but more of the time looking 
at the country and admiring the beautiful herds of Jersey 
cows. These cattle were feeding in the pastures through 
which the creek flowed, and I enjoyed the curiosity which 
they showed as we went through their domain, That is, 
I enjoyed it for a time, until in one field I watched them 
a little too long, and was forced to try foot-racing with 
a bull. I won the race, but by not enough margin to speak 
of, and I learned afterward that the others in passing this 
place had noticed that the animal was rather irritable and 
had taken pains to torment him just as they were leaving 
sufficiently to make him give me a warm reception when 
I came along, and he did. 

About ten o’clock I came to a bridge over the stream, 
and its abutments made excellent hiding places for trout. 
I stood for an instant above it, studying the best way of 
approach, and was looking at the smooth surface of the 
creek in front of me, when a good sized sucker shot out 
of the water with as much force and style as a trout could 
display, and seemed bent on duplicating a trout’s per- 
formance of jumping from the water and entering again, 
after having described a neat half circle in the air. The 
sucker had put so much energy into his attempt that he 
went a good foot or more into the air, and my respect for 
the breed was rising fast, when, just at the zenith of his 
arc, his nerve gave way, and he fell with a great splash 
flat on his back into the water. If I am not saying much 
about fishing, it is because there was none. Every trout 
fisherman has had such days, and they always form a 
small part of his conversation thereafter. 

About twelve o’clock I found the others sitting on a 
log by the creek, just in front of a farmhouse, where, 
they assured me, they had made arrangements for dinner, 
and that it was already cooking I could tell by the odor 
of frying ham and eggs which came from the open 
kitchen door. 

The show-down developed the fact that each one in the 
party had two small trout. That I had no catch was not 
always sufficient to convict either fish, water or weather 
of being wrong, but when Will and Bruce had nothing to 
show for a half day’s fishing, that settled it. 

We put our fish baskets on the shady side of the house 
and laid the rods near them, then washed in tin basins 
setting on a bench beside the kitchen door, dipping as 
much water as we liked from a huge trough which stood 
directly in front of it. 

The ablutions completed, I started to follow the others 
in to dinner, when just as I was entering I noticed that 
a cat—one of four which were loitering about—had 
tipped over my basket, and reaching her paw through the 
intake hole in the cover, had extracted one of the trout. 
I said nothing, but judged trout would be rather scarce 
there after dinner. 

The meal was just what one would get at every-farm- 
house in the country at that time of year, fried ham and 
eggs, boiled potatoes, bread and butter, tea, and a pitcher 
of Jersey milk, if asked for. It was all good, plentiful, 
and well cooked, and it went fast after such a morning’s 
work. We were nearly through when there came a short, 
sharp note of anguish from a cat, and the sound of rods 
beirg generally mixed up, and rushing to the door we 
found that one of the felines had taken to smelling of a 
fly attached to one of the lines, and in her movements 
had gotten another hook hitched firmly in one hind leg. 
She had started to go somewhere, and had succeeded to 
the extent of getting two delicate and costly rods mingled 
with a wood-pile. She and the tackle were captured and 
separated by the time someone discovered that every 
basket was empty excepting one, and that only contained 
the half of one trout, which, being a little larger than the 
others, and not so easy to pull out, had been eaten so far 
as possible from the tail toward the head. Those four 
cats looked happy and contented, excepting that one was 
licking a hind leg, and well they might, for, if the dis- 
tribution had been equitable, there were two fish for each 
cat. 

We learned that our driver and team were at the next 
farm, and all thought of further fishing being abandoned, 
Jim went after them. Soon we were on the way back to 
our hotel, but just as we broke over the hill which we 
had climbed in the morning, Jim and I decided to get out 
and taking a cross-lot course directly down the slope, 
fish another stream which ran in the valley below, and 
which would bring us to the station a couple of miles 
further on. 

This was only a makeshift to pass the afternoon, for 
we could not get a train for home until evening, and we 
preferred this to sitting around the hotel. This creek 
was quite wide, and Jim took one side while I followed 
along the other, or waded, as circumstances required 
Jim had gotten a hundred yards ahead of me in a few 
minutes, when I was attracted by a whistle from him, 
and looking in his direction, I saw him just taking a trout 
from his landing net, which he held up a second, then put 
in his basket. That gave me courage, and I fished care- 
fully. A few minutes later the signal was repeated, and 
Jim emerged from behind a clump of bushes with another 
trout, which certainly was hopeful, for if Jim had taken 
two so quickly, my turn would surely come. He got a 
couple more and then waited for me to catch up and let 
me pass him. Soon there was a shout, and looking back 
I saw him standing at the head of a rift, his rod bent 
under the strain of a trout in the swift water. Still I got 
nothing, and began to. fish more vigorously, but with no 
result, while wherever Jim went he got trout, and nice 
ones, too. By and by I got vexed with myself and fished 
violently, but it was always failure. At length, just as 
Tim was working opposite me, I felt 2 heavy surge on the 
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flies, though I had seen no strike, and it did not feel 
right, but my line went flying about, and there could be 
no ‘doubt I had a fish, and a big one. 

Tht water was very swift, and I worked with all the 
skill at my command, while Jim stood on the opposite 
bank and watched the fight. I finally won, and my fish 
came slowly in, but the water was so rough I could not 
get a good view of it until I had it safely in the net, and 
then it proved to be an ordinary sucker of extraordinary 
size. Jim lay on the bank and yelled with delight, but it 
was difficult for me to see the joke. How that sucker 
ever got hold of my flies I will not attempt to explain. I 
never knew of such a thing before, though it may be 
common enough to others. It was my first and last 
sucker caught on a trout fly, and was the only fish I took 
that afternoon, while Jim had excellent luck all the time. 
When we had to stop fishing to go to our train I had 
seen him take at least thirty. I did not look at his catch; 
1 did not want to—I had seen enough. Tired, sick, and 
disgusted, I walked with him to the station, and had to 
listen to a running fire of comments about the ability of 
some people to catch trout. On the way home the party 
accused me of being reticent, and I was. 

I duly reported no catch to my wife, but did not tell 
of Jim’s luck. Next morning, when he had satisfied him- 
self that I was at my office, he went to my home and 
presented a half dozen trout to my wife, explaining that 
he had had rather better luck than I, and wished to 
divide his spoils. Later when I came into the house I 
was shown these fish and had to listen to embarrassing 
comments. I was looking at them when a peculiar condi- 
tion of their jaws attracted my attention, and I started 
with blood in my eye in search of Jim. Meeting Will 
on the way, I told him of my suspicions, and he seemed 
to think it was time to let the cat out, so explained that 
Jim, when he went for the driver the day before, found 
that he had been fishing in a private pond on the farm 
where the team was hitched, and had six trout. Jim had 
put them in his basket and sworn the driver to secrecy; 
hence his proposition to fish the second stream. - Every 
time he could put a bush or bend in the creek between us, 
he had hitched a trout on to his flies and thrown it into 
the water, and when I was far enough away, so that I 
could not detect the deception, had called my attention, 
depending upon the swift current to give life to the per- 
formance. WinfFiELp T. SHERWOOD. 


When is One Sure of a Bluefish? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In Forest AND STREAM for Dec. 31, Mr. E. A. 
Samuels’ realistic description of the difficulties in land- 
ing bluefish reminds me of a trip to Great South Bay 
with my young friend Steve, who had never before been 
on the sea. The wind was humming, the waves running 
wild, and the bluefish were springing bear traps on our 
bait. Steve had plenty of trouble with the fish as they 
leaped and splurged and ran under the keel and did all 
of their complicated vigor acts. Finally he managed 
to get one into the net, and up on deck. No sooner 
was the fish unhooked, than it gave four slaps and two 
wallops and a half and described a graceful parabola 
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over the rail. The boy was not only losing bluefish, 
but also his ruddy golf color. “By George!” said he. 
“You are never sure of a bluefish until he is actually in 
your stomach, are you?” Just then his breakfast of 
bluefish went overboard. 

It is very true, as Mr. Samuels says, that on the, 
whole, sea fish are greater fighters than fresh-wat 
fish. They are more capricious, and even a maskinonge 
will hold the bait in his mouth for awhile and think 
about it. The sea fish are more apt to have hair trigger 
mouths, and to incidentally rush at the bait while they 
are hurrying for some spot a mile away, with no in- 
tention of stopping for an instant. Of course there are 
some old striped bass that know the first name of every 
fisherman from Beaver Tail Light to Cuttyhunk, and 
sometimes a bonita will turn her lorgnette leisurely to- 
ward the bait. Sea fish furnish sport for athletes, while 
fresh-water fish were intended for contemplative men. 

A fresh run silvery salmon just up from the sea is 
a terror. He will make you gasp with his stunts, and 
as soon as you are through gasping and have a good 
new breath he will make you gasp again. After he has 
been in the river for a month he is a moderate fighter. 
He can still make the water boil up under the fly like a 
steam propeller, and can get tangled up with the. fly 
after the manner of the same sort of a contrivance, 
but he will not make a broad jump of twenty feet when 
hooked; or-leap~ctear over an“istand in the river and 
take a hundred yards of line whizzing and smoking 
through the blueberry bushes before you have had 
time to elevate the tip of the rod. He is not likely to 
yank you head over heels into the rapids if the line 
snarls on the reel. 

I have caught sea fish and fresh-water fish from 
Labrador to Florida and from Sweden to France. 
From streams in Prussia so small that the trout had to 
get out on the bank when they wanted to turn around, 
to the gulf stream where the channel bass had almost 
all of the room that they needed; and if you ask me 
which fishing I really prefer, my answer would be: 
“Give me all of it.” I have no respect for a man who 
does not believe that his own country is the greatest 
on earth, no matter where he comes from; or for the 
man who does not think that the fishing that he likes 
best is best for all of us. Rosert T. Morris. 


Fish Shoals Located by Electric Apparatus: 


UNDbDER date of Nov. 7, 1904, United States Consul 
E. Theophilus Liefeld, of Freiburg, Germany, re- 
ports that a German patent has been taken ont for 
an electrical apparatus whereby the presence an@ ex- 
tent of shoals of fish can be ascertained. A  micro- 
phone, inclosed in a water-tight case, connected with 
an electric battery and a telephone, is lowered into 
the water. So long as the telephone hangs free no 
sound is heard, but on its coming into contact with a 
shoal of fish, the constant tapping of the fish against 
the microphone case produces a series of sounds 
which at once betrays their presence. The rope at- 
tached to the microphone is marked so that the exact 
depth of the shoal is at once ascertained. 


: 15 





Tanawadeh Outing Club. 


THERE was a notable gathering of sportsmen and 
— of outdoor living at the residence ef Mr. F. 
ames Reilly, 12 Manhattan Square, south, New York, on 
the evening of Thursday, December 29, the occasion being 
a reunion of the members and‘friends of the Tanawadeh 
Outing Club, arranged by President Reilly to mark the 
close of his two very successful terms in office. During 
the formal meeting which preceded the reception the 
report of the president for the years 1903 and 1904 was 
read. It set forth very clearly the rapid progress of the 
organization in all the departments of its activities during 
this period. A noteworthy fact mentioned in the report 
was that since the erection of the club house in Pelham 
Bay Park in 1903, no intoxicants of any sort had been 
brought into the building, and that no form of gambling 
whatever had occurred at the club house, and this with- 
out the enactment of any prohibitive rule by the club or 
the house committee. 

The host furnished instrumental music and a chafing- 
dish supper, and the evening was passed most pleasantly 
with familiar songs and in reviving pleasant memories 
of camp and trail, of chase and bivouac. Those present 
were President F. James Reilly, Vice-President J. Frank 
Chase, Secretary Harry V. Radford, Treasurer Joseph B. 
Hanf, of New York; S. Valentine Farrelly, of Morris- 
town, N. J.; Frank W. Norris, Jr.; William F. Reilly, 
Charles U. Stepath, of New York; William A. Gillen, of 
Jersey City, N. J.; Lester Reiley and Robert Reiley, of 
New York. The club is already preparing to celebrate its 
tenth anniversary, which occurs in June, 1906. 








Bulldog’s Long, Lone Vigil. 


Bemipj1, Minn., Dec. 24.—A big bulldog guarding its 
master’s camp was found in the northern wilds of Min- 
nesota by members of the surveying party just returned 
— several weeks’ work along the northern boundary 
ine. 

A trapper named Edwards who had lived near Bass- 
wood Lake, north of Ely, for a number of years, making 
his living by trapping bear and other animals, has disap- 
peared. His only companion during his long trips in 
the woods was a huge bulldog, and the scores of deep 
scars on the animal testify to the many hard battles he 
has been engaged in with beasts of the forest. 

While the surveying crew was near Edwards’s place 
he left on one of his trips. A month later the same 
party found his camp outfit and boat on an island in 
Bear Island Lake. The bulldog was there, almost starved, 
but still on guard, and it was a long time before he 
would let one of the party get near. It is the belief that 
Edwards may have been killed in a quarrel with Indians, 
though it is possible that he may have been drowned. 
His camp was fifty miles from the nearest town. The 


bulldog and camp effects were brought to Ely by the sur- 
veying party, the dog refusing to go until the boat and 
camp outfit had been loaded on the surveyors’ wagon.— 
New York Times. 





Perfect Marine Gasolene Engines. 


BY A. E, POTTER. 


Do nor think that I am attempting the description of a 
perfect engine. I should be only too glad to do so, to be 
able to say that I had seen a perfectly reliable type, equal 
in every respect to the steam engine, as easily operated, 
and just as long lived. This is the goal to which we 
hardly dare hope to attain. We have made rapid strides 
in the past few years; the coming Automobile Show in 
January, followed by February’s Motorboat and Sports- 
men’s Show, will doubtless surprise many with the 
progress of even a year. But there is plenty room for 
improvement in this line, and the thinking engineer is 
just now waking up to the fact that the two particular 
subjects just at present paramount over all others are the 
consumption of fuel per horsepower and how to lengthen 
the life of the engine. 

In a U. S. Consular Report dated Havre, August 7, 
1901, describing a new application of the gasolene engine, 
appears a table giving the horsepower, weight, speed per 
hour, consumption of naphtha per hour, and list price. 
The 134 horsepower engine claims a consumption of .528 
quart; 3% horsepower, 1.27; 4% horsepower, 1.585; 6 
horsepower, 2.378, and two cylinder 8% horsepower, 
3.17. This is the first instance which has ever come 
under my observation where the consumption was listed. 
I do not believe any American manufacturer of marine 
gasolene engines would dare to publish so low a horse- 
power consumption, or to guarantee any more than that, 
when the engine was tested at the factory, it developed 
a certain brake horsepower at a given speed, and that 
the consumption of fuel was a certain amount. In the 
test the valves were in all probability as nearly perfect 
fitting as they ever will be again, adjustments as fine as 
they could make them. probably no mufflers were used, 
piston rings tight, and in fact conditions just as near 
perfect as it was possible to get them. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that these conditions will ever be just the same 
again when installed in the boat? Decidedly not. When 
you come to investigate and find how few. manufacturers 
ever test their engines for fuel consumption, or having 
tested them keep the results religiously to themselves, 
you may be surprised; but you will be more 50 when you 
find how few will even give a guarantee that a certain 
consumption was noted when being tested. 


The constantly advancing price of naphtha in itself is 
causing some apprehension, but couple to that the fact 
that a waste of naphtha usually results in a diminution of 
power, and I think you will all agree that a better, knowl- 
edge of the principles of carburation is absolutely 
necessary. 

I should very much like to attend a competitive test 
of the various vaporizing and carburetting devices, 
American-made, another test of foreign high-priced car- 
buretting and mixing appliances, and then see the best 
American pitted against the best foreign production. 

These devices are advertised in glowing terms to give 
10 to 20 per cent. more power than others; that there 
are more of one particular make in use than any other; 
that arother is the cheapest because it is the simplest, 
but glancing through our trade publications not a single 
one that I have found advertises its economy per horse- 
power produced. 

Some of these devices cost but three or four,dollars, 
while some cost $60 and upward, and not one dares to 
advertise increased or the same power with decreased 
consumption of fuel. 

It will have to be admitted that, all things considered, 
an engine in a launch or around salt water will show 
more power the first season than the second. Frequently 
before the end of the first season a decrease in the num- 
ber of revolutions will be noticed, and it will be found 
necessary to make extensive repairs before its efficiency 
is restored. This should not be, but unfortunately occurs 
too often. It may be the result of ignorance on the part 
of the operator, or due to poor design, careless machin- 
ing, accident, poor cylinder oil, dirt or any one of scores 
of other causes. It may be that particular type is more 
susceptible to deterioration than the other. I was once 
asked a question as to which would last the longer in use, 
the two or the four-cycle engine. I am free to confess 
that at that time I “dodged the issue.” I am going to 
explain quite fully the causes which may reduce the effi- 
ciency and power and shorten the life of both types. 

-One of the most frequent causes of excessive wear that 
‘I have found in two-cycle engines is the presence of core 
sand in the crank case. I have frequently taken from a 
crank case two or more heaping tablespoonfuls Of dirt, 
iatgely consisting of beach sand used in forming the 
cores. This comes from not being particular to clean the 

ings carefully. The cored passage between the crank 
case and the inlet port is an excellent place for coré 
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sand to be overlooked. Of course if the castings had 
been sufficiently “pickled” in dilute sulphuric acid the 
sand would have been dissolved and washed out, but 
some manufacturers object to “pickling” on account of 
trouble to make paint and enamel remain without peeling 
and flaking. For mine, I would rather have less sand 
and not be so particular about the paint. It is not neces- 
sary to explain how the sand cuts connecting rod bear- 
ings, shaft bushings, crank-pins and crank-shaft bearings, 
cylinders, and- rings. 

_ Two-cycle engines are usually designed with a connect- 
ing rod twice the length of the stroke, occasionally less, 
hardly ever more. The reason for this is to reduce the 
clearance in the crank case in order to make the crank 
case compression as high as possible. The shorter the 
connecting rod the more the side thrust against the sides 
of the cylinder wall, both on the up stroke when com- 
pressing the charge, and on the power stroke. Then 
there are double-the impulses that there are in the four- 
cycle cylinder. One mitigating feature, however, is the 
fact that the average mean effective pressure is about 
45 pounds in the two-cycle against 66 pounds in the 
four-cycle. 

In a two-cycle engine the incoming gas through the 
inlet port has a tendency to dissolve and carry with it a 
part of the film of oil on that side of the cylinder, while 
the hot gases on their way out burn up the oil on the 
opposite side. Reducing this film of oil has a tendency to 
wear more there than on the forward and after sides, 
and when the compression begins to lower from leaks 
past the rings, the burned gases mingle a little with the 
fresh gas in the crank case, appreciably reducing the 
volume of the explosive mixture, rendering it slightly 
“foul.” As leaks develop around the crank-shaft from 
wear in the bushings, the crank case compression is 
lessened, and the volume of each charge is correspondingly 
reduced. These losses are, with one or two exceptions, 
inherent in the two-cycle construction, and might be 
. characterized as structural, as they cannot be eliminated 
entirely. 

The four-cycle engine. has its troubles as well. 
Valve poppets are liable to warp under the excessive heat 
of the exhaust; their faces have a predilection for scal- 
ing; the valve seats become worn unevenly, all developing 
leaks which reduce the horsepower of the engine, but 
the cdnsumption of gasolene goes merrily on. It takes 
but a very little trouble with inlet-or exhaust valves to 
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THE HOUSEBOAT 


materially reduce the revolutions of the propeller, and 
careful and constant attention is necessary to keep the 


valves ground in and the proper tension on the inlet . 


valve springs. It has often been remarked that a four- 
cycle engine with no valves, if it could be designed and 
operated satisfactorily, would be a long strong step to- 
ward perfection in gasolene engine perfection. In no 
application can it be better appreciated than for marine 
work where the full power of the engine is almost con- 
stantly utilized, unlike the automobile, which rarely needs 
its full power for any length of time except for hill- 
climbing. : 

Let us have some tests of carbureters in 1905, and let 
us also hail the day when improved design and careful 
attention to detail shall have prolonged the time of use- 
fulness of both types of engine. 


British Letter. 


Tue show of motor launches at the Paris Salon 
d’Automobile this year has been a very large one, and 
from a spectacular point of view the whole exhibition 
may be said to be a great success, Unfortunately, the 
type of launch most in evidence is the totally useless 
racing shell, and the equally useless so-called racing 
“cruiser.” The folly of the manufacturers is sufficiently 
apparent in the obstinate manner in which they stick 
to a form of vessel which is far too expensive for the 
ordinary individual to buy, and which is not even sea- 
worthy, but which they seem to consider the alpha and 
omega of motorboat perfection. The finality of ab- 
surdity would, however, appear to be reached in the 
“cruising” launch, Dietrich II., which is 4oft. in length, 
carries a motor of 140 horsepower and consumes 17) 
gallons of fuel every hour. 

It is not difficult to discover why the general public 
fights shy of such costly craft, especially as they are 
quite unfitted for the open sea. There are a few really 
nice bona fide cruising launches at the show, but thev 
are all rather small. It is satisfactory to know that the 
workmanship of the motors is in no way superior to 
that of English firms, and that in design our boats are 
manifestly superior to the French craft. There may 
be and doubtless there is a great future for motor-pro- 
pelled boats, but it will never be with the eggshell type, 
so popular with the trade. The racing motorboat may 
be classed with the racing bicycle and the racing motor 
car as not only useless, but positively dangerous and, 
so far as yachtsmen .are concerned, motor power will 
for mamy years be confined to auxiliary power. for 
yachts and yacht’s launches, for both cf which pur- 
poses it is eminently fitted 
weeks ago a British motorboat club was 
but the committee ts composed of so many 
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persons interested in the trade, that it will not be 
likely to have any degree of success with the better 
classes in this country.. In Great. Britain the main idea 
of the majority of people who go in for races of any 
description is sport pure and simple, and the idea of 
trade competition in such matters is extremely dis- 
tasteful to them. Professional football is not regarded 
as a sport by our leisured classes, neither are bicycle 
racing, motor car racing, nor motor launch racing, the 
reason being that in all these things the commercial 
side of the question is always uppermost. 

If sport is to be kept pure and undefiled, the com- 
mercial element must be relegated to its proper place. 
The spectacle of motor launches being steered by their 
builders is not an elevating one; the helmsman has al- 
ways an undue interest in the doings of his boat, and 
his one idea is to win—for the good of his firm, not of 
the “sport.” Moreover, motorboat racing will always 
be a procession, the fastest boat—bar accidents—will 
always win and after a few trials the winning boats 
can be picked out. The same thing occurred a few years 
ago, when steam yacht racing was taken up for a short 
period and British steam yachts were given races at 
the Riviera regattas. The thing soon developed into 
a farce, the boat with the highest power won with un- 
varying monotony, and the races died a natural death. 
The sooner the same thing happens with motor launch 
racing the better, for then the builders can turn their 
attention to the perfection of good wholesome boats 
which can be economically driven and contain some of 
the elements of comfort. 

The yachting season on the Riviera does not promise 
very well this year. The Fairlie-built schooner Susanne 
and the Navahoe are the omly big boats known to be 
going out there, and there is apparently every proba- 
bility of the King Edward Cup race from Gibraltar to 
Nice falling through again for want of entries. The 
bulk of the racing will fall to the lot of the smaller 
French and Italian classes. E. H. Ketry. 








The Houseboat Lysander. 


Tue houseboat Lysander is of the scow type; 8sft. 
over all length; 21ft. extremg breadth, and aft. gin. 
draft. She was built in the winter of 1901-02 at Alex- 
andria Bay, N. Y., for a well-nown New York gentle- 
man, from plans made by R.. W: Haddock. The hull 
was built on the ice and practically launched itself in 
the spring. The boat has no power for propelling pur- 
pose and is intended for a floating home to be towed 
from.place to place at will. 

On coming aboard at the companionway on the fore- 
deck, the first room is the library, 12ft. 6in. by roft. in 
the clear, Window seats run along each side, haying 
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lids hinged to raise for storage. Thrée windows on 
each side give ample light; and heat in the fall is 
furnished by a complete steam-heating plant, radiators 
being in all rooms, as shown in plans. Besides the 
heating plant, the boat has a complete electric lighting 
equipment—engine and generator. 

The general scheme of interior decoration is white 
enamel sides and ceiling, and hardwood floors through- 
out. A passageway 3it. 6in. wide runs from the library 
to the dining saloon, from which open the owner’s state- 
room and guests’ rooms. On the port side are two 
large staterooms, 8x8 and 8x10, connecting through 
the bathroom. In each room are wardrobe and bureau. 
Both rooms are intended for regulation bedsteads, 
as also are two of the guests’ rooms on the starboard 
These rooms all are provided with white enameled 
lavatories, and hot and cold water, as well as steam heat. 

The water system is by gravity from a large tank 
on the upper deck. This tank is divided to break the 
swash. The top is fitted with cushions and is used as 
a lounging place. A skylight also gives light to the 
passageway beneath. Hot water is provided from the 
range in the galley. 

The dining saloon is a large and spacious one, being 
16ft. by 20ft. Side-board, serving table with drawer 
under for linen and corner china closets are provided 
here. Next comes the galley on the port side, and 
captain’s and steward’s quarters on the starboard. 
Quarters for the crew are placed below deck in the 
after part, as also is the machinery and heating plant. 

The boat has a complete sewage system, with main 
trunk line and branches all in a-most up-to-date- man- 
ner. Consideration for habitancy of all parts, and good 
ventilation being of prime importance, no expense was 
spared to attain the same. 

The entire upper deck is given to comfortable furni- 
ture, and is an ideal summer resting place. The whole 
is covered with a standing roof, having storm curtains 
for inclement weather. The interior is furnished and 
fitted with all the small things that go to make life 
comfortable and would have to be seen to be ap- 
preciated. The spars are more for dressing ship than 
any other purpose, and do not extend below the roof 


of house. The galley is complete in every detail with 
range; refrigerators, dressers and other essentials are 
found. 


For summer on the water a boat of this type gives 
as much comfort as a small house, and certainly free 
dom from dust and many other land nuisances, and pos- 
sesses the advantage of being easily moved if the lo- 
cality becomes wearisome. It also furnishes a base for 
many aquatic pleasures—a sailing, canoeing, rowing anc 
launch party. The possibilities for entertaining and 
ag events are no mean feature of a boat of this 
Class, 
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Prince Alfred Y. C. of Sydney, 
Australia. : 


BY LOUIS H. WYATT, SECRETARY PRINCE ALFRED Y, C. 


“Mosquito Y. C+—Boat owners wishing to join, please 
meet at McGrath’s at 8 to-night.” 

The above exhortation appeared in the advertising 
columns of the Sydney Morning Herald of Tuesday, 
Oct. 15, 1867, and on the evening of the same day, in 
the commercial room at the above-named hotel in 
King street, Sydney, a number of boat owners and other 
aquatic supperters assembled to discuss the advisable- 
ness, or Otherwise, of forming a mosquito yacht club, 
with the object of promoting aquatic sports in Port 
Jackson. 

The reason for the inauguration of such a club was 
stated to be that the Royal Sydney Yacht Squadron, 
which had been in existence some four or five years, 
did not cater for the smaller boats, and that some 
organization for the proper control of racing among 
such craft was considered to be necessary. Nowadays 
there are numerous sailing clubs which foster the small 
boats of all classes, and the Prince Alfred Y. C., to- 
gether with the Royal Sydney Yacht Squadron, look after 
the interests of the yachts only. In this connection there 
has been much argument of late as to what constitutes 
a yacht, and the question has proved quite as vexatious 
as the problem of arriving at a satisfactory definition 
of an amateur. 

At the inaugural meeting it was decided that the 
title of the new body should be “Prince Alfred Y. C.,” 
in konor of the then recent visit of His late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh; and royal patronage 
has veen extended to the club ever since its inceptior. 

Success appears to have attended the beginnings of 
the club, for in less than two months no less than 
twenty yachts were registered and eighty members en- 
rolled, and for thirty-two years this latter number was 
not exceeded. 

On application to the admiralty some eighteen months 
after inauguration a warrant was issued authorizing 
the yachts of the club to fly the blue ensign with a 
ducal coronet in the lower fly. At the same time it 
was decided that the burgee be blue ground with broad 
red cross, and these flags have been in use up to the 
present day. Another interesting matter about the 
same time, was the adoption of a distinctive uniform, 
and the rig-out, which seems to have met with the ap- 
proval of the members was: Blue coat (sack, double- 
breasted) and vest, with white trousers and straw 
yachting hat with blue ribbon. If the sailing weather 
thirty odd years ago was anything like it is nowadays— 
and there is reason to believe it was—there were 
probably innumerable straw hats floating about Port 
Jackson on Sunday morning after the previous day’s 
race; and, if the for’ard hands wore the said straw 
bonnets, the language was doubtless peculiarly yachty. 
Nothing has been chronicled as to whether such uni- 
form was extensively worn, and, as it is not remembered 
by any of the present members, probably did not last 
long. The distinctive outfit at present in vogue is 
similar to the undress uniform of naval brigade officers. 

While commenting on the early records of the club, 
one cannot pass without mentioning a man whose name 
has been associated with yachting ever since the com- 
mencement of the sport in these parts. The late Mr. 
Richard Harnett was the first commodore of the Prince 
Alfred Y. C. Not only was Mr. Harnett a keen sports- 
man, but one with original notions regarding yacht 
design and construction. So far back as 1868 he con- 
ceived and put into practice the idea of a boat with 
cutaway ends and a fin-keel—truly a primitive form of 
the present day racer. One these lines he produced 
Australian, a bdat that had a remarkable record ex- 
tending over nearly twenty years, despite the fact that 


when the model was shown to such eminent builders 
as Hatcher, of Southampton; White, of Cowes, and 
Ratke, they ridiculed the possibility of such a craft 


being able to sail. 
In the absence of evidence of great vitality and en- 
thusiasm, it can only be concluded that from 1872 on- 
ward the club’s affairs drifted on in a steady kind of 
way for a number of years, continuing with the ortho- 
dox opening and closing functions and ordinary racing 
events in the sailing seasons until toward the end of 
1899, when we find the commencement of a néw era. 
For the last quarter of the nineteenth century the 
club had jogged along with an average memerbship 
ranging hetween seventy and eighty; and while it may 
be said that the Prince Alfred Y. C. continued to exist, 
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there were not any striking manifestations of advance- 
ment, and it was patent to some of the younger and 
more enterprising members, that if progress was to be 
made and the club to expand something in the shape 
of a club house must be established. 

The outcome of much discussion was the opening, on 
Dec. 4, 1899, of spacious rooms in the heart of the city. 

These are liberally decorated with yachting and 
other pictures, while the comfort and-convenience of 
the members is studied in every respect. Such ac- 
quisitions as billiard tables and the necessaries for other 
indoor games are provided, in addition to a library con- 
taining all the latest yachting literature, and all popular 
sporting and other magazines are always available on 
the reading table. 

The little band who had formulated the scheme were 
full of go-ahead-ism, and from the date of the es- 
tablishment of the rooms the Prince Alfred Y. C. has 
had year after year of phenomena! success. So great 
was the influx of new members it was found necessary 
to double the accommodation in the following August. 
Between the annual meetings of 1899 and 1900, the 
membership increased nearly 100 per cent... The num- 
ber on the roll in 1899 was 77; to-day it is 232. 

The fleet, according to the register, has also increased 
from seventeen to forty-six, and it is gratifying to ob- 
serve that the majority of these are boats of an up-to- 
date type. 

The introduction of half a dozen new yachts of 
modern design—30-rating—wes also an important 
auxiliary to the club’s progress, and this served to re- 
vive interest in yacht racing in these parts—a tonic that 
was badly needed in this branch of the sport. And as 
indicating the increasing popularity of the contests con- 
ducted by the “Alfreds”—as the club is colloquially 
known—it may be mentioned that the committee have 
found it necessary during the last couple of seasons to 
engage a steamer capable of accommodating 400 to 








BRONZCARING. 
Com. S. Hordern’s steam yacht, flagship of Prince Alfred Y. C. 
Photo by Swain & Co., Sydney, N. S. W. 


foreshore (including all bays and coves) that show the 
touch of nature’s best handiwork; all these, with an 


“environment of unimaginable color, constitute a $pec- 


tacle that must be seen to be appreciated. 

In September, one by one the yachts, all resplendent 
in new paint and varnish, forsake their winter quarters, 
and there is about a month or six weeks of sail stretch- 
ing and tuning up before the commencement of the 
racing, which is conducted under the rules of the Sydney 
Yacht Racing Association, which are really those of the 
British Yacht Racing Association somewhat modified 
and altered to suit local conditions. 

The Prince Alfred Y. C.’s programme generally opens 
toward the end of October; and for many years it has 
been the custom for all the yachts to assemble in 





THE FLEET OF THE PRINCE ALFRED Y. 
Photo by Swain & Co., Sydney, N. S. W. 


500 members and 
various events. 
About the ups and downs of the club since its in- 
ception, the writer might go on ad infinitum; but he fears 
the editor’s blue pencil, which is mightier than many 
other weapons. However, it would be well just to 
briefly describe how the Alfreds carry out the season’s 
programme, and entertain the members all the year 
round; but first of all it will be necessary to make a 
little digression, by drawing a local sketch to give the 
reader an idea of where such programme is enacted. 
Though it would be superfluous, here, to dwell at 
length upon the adaptability of Port Jackson, upon the 
waters of which the members of the Prince Alfred Y. 
C. disport themselves whenever opportunity. offers 
throughout the summer, in passing, it may be men- 
tioned that upon Saturdays, Sundays and all holidays 
for eight months of the year (September to April) the 
world renowned harbor is a scene of aquatic animation. 
Steam yachts, powerboats, and sailing craft of every 
size and description, from the stately old-fashioned 
cruiser to the tiny 6-footer, in hundreds flit about a 
beautiful expanse of water bounded by 170 miles of 


friends who wish to witness the 





EASTER CAMP OF THE PRINCE ALFRED ¥. C. AT THE BASIN BROKEN BAY—— ENTRANCE TO HAWKESBURY RIVER, 


Photo by Talma, Sydaey, N. &. W. 


C. ON THE OPENING DAY, 1908. 


Farm Cove, then form a procession—headed by the 
commodore—and proceed in order of tonnage to some 
sheltered rendezvous, where the whole fleet (numbering 
as Many as 40 On some occasions) come to an anchor 
round the commodore and dress ship, forming an 
unique gathering that is symbolical of festivity. A good 
band on the club steamer enlivens the proceedings, and 


there are always numerous aquatic sports, such as 
sailing dingey races and rowing contests. There is 
also much exchanging of visits between the various 


craft, and the well-known signal (which, by the way, 
is much appreciated) inviting members to “come on 
board” flutters at the masthead of the commodore’s 
yacht during the whole function. About a fortnight 
iater the real business of the season begins—racing. 
In the last few years, the principal events have been 
the 30-rating competition, for which there are three 
rounds, points being given for each race—3 for first, 
2 for second and 1 for third place. In this class there 
are about nine or ten yachts competing regularly, and 
in the past season, in order to thoroughly test the 
merits of the boats, one of the three matches was sailed 
over an ocean course, and the other two in the harbor. 
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A THIRTY-SIX-FOOT CRUISING LAUNCH——DESIGNED BY BURGESS 


The majority of the events, however, are general 
handicaps, which admit of all yachts of the club enter- 
ing, and in this class of rating there have been some 
close and interesting finishes. The cruisers are also 
catered for, three events being programmed for yachts 
that are scarcely up to the standard to be designated 
racers, 

There are generally about a dozen races during the 
season, at fortnightly intervals, for prize money aggre- 
gating some £225 odd, in addition to which members 
present many handsome trophies for the winners. To 
keep the sport strictly amateur has ever been one of 
the traditions of the club; such must undoubtedly tend 
to keep the sport healthy and clean. Among the early 
rules was one which stipulated that all yaehts com- 
peting in a club race must be manned entirely by mem- 
bers, and it is pleasing to note that after thirty-six 
years—while membership is not now enforced—the 
amateur status of each man of a racing yacht’s crew 
(except the regular paid hand or hands, according to 
size) must be maintained, and it is compulsory that 
the man at the helm shall be a member. By way of 
encouraging the amateur, a member occasionally offers 
prizes for the skipper and each of the crew of the 
boat most successful during the season. 

The season closes with the Easter camp, an outing 
that has now become one of the yachting events of 
the year in these waters. As a rule, the site for the 
encampment is at a picturesque spot, known as the 
Basin, in Broken Bay, some twenty miles north of 
Sydney. i 
when the land breeze makes on the Thursday night 
before the holidays, and proceed up the coast by moon- 
light. As many as twenty to twenty-five yachts will 
attend these camps, and for those members who do 
not sail up a passage is provided in the club steamer. 
On arrival, arrangements for their comfort are found 
as perfect as it is possible for camping accommodation 
to be. A spacious marquee for concert and dining pur- 
poses occupies a central position on the large green 
flat,'and close handy is the canteen; on either side is a 
row! of roomy tents, very comfortably furnished, for 
sleeping purposes. A peep into the interior of these 
little cotton abodes—which, being of bright crimson 
and gold stripes give some positive color to the fore- 
ground by day, and at night look like richly painted 
eastern lanterns set against the dark background of the 
thickly wooded primeval hills—convince one that the 
members of the Prince Alfred Y. C. are mén of lux- 
urious tastes. The floors of the tents are carpeted, and 
the whole canvas village is illuminated with acetylene 
gas; the catering is done by a competent chef, and the 
campers have nothing to do but enjoy themselves. To 
some this may not sound like camping; but when out 
for a holiday it is just as well to be comfortable. As 
many as 110 have been known to sit down to dinner at 
one of these camp meetings. Four days’ fishing at 
impromptu sports are indulged in at one of the finest 
resorts that can be conceived. ; 

In the winter months the members are entertained 
with billiard and other tournaments, conducted in the 
club rooms, and these serve to keep the members to- 
gether during a period that, prior to the establishment 
of the city quarters, was the cause of much falling off. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the club hopes 
shortly to move into more commodious apartments; 
and that the day is not far distant when it will be 
able also to support a waterside club house, is the 
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The fleet get underway, weather permitting, . 
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dearest wish of the members. With the encouraging 
results of the past few years, it is scarcely too sanguine 
to expect that one day the Prince Alfred Y. C. will 
take the lead in the noble sport which will surely extend 
in Port Jackson, where every facility is the natural in- 
heritance of all those who desire to become yachtsmen. 





A 36-Foot Cruising Launch. 


Tue design of the powerboat illustrated in these 
columns this week is from the board of Messrs. Burgess 
& Packard. The plans show a boat of 36ft. over all 
length, with unusually roomy accommodations for a 
craft of her length. She is a sensible type Of boat, and 


was intended for use where bad weather is to be 
encountered. 
Her dimensions are as follows: 
ngth— 
PC Sen wanok ends >sadeahasbneree state 36ft. 
Th chalhcinechonaeheube alka» oh chp gift. Sin. 
Overhang— 
ER on icc te beak bee baah as db kbs Shir 4in. 
MRD cake ieinns bekbhonkend ba Raie sash od betes 4it. 
Breadth— 
DL chennai cet Shek beGhesHeesakeSee 1oft. 6in. 
Draft— 
IE fio LG We eer ec ek haeetounbes aad 2ft. Sin. 
EE TRE. I 3it. 
Freeboard— 
SEE CLLEKMA noe Rpbdhens sed hseuseona eke 4ft. sin. 
is Wins bcbecheielanh <hass sadesebase sens 3ft. 2in. 
D6. Dns sie einen nuns 4644 5bS bans eel 2ft. Sin. 


The cabin house is 20ft. long, and there is a waterway 
ft. 6in. all around it. There is oft. of deck room for- 
ward of the house, and 7ft. aft of it. 

The boat has quite an elaborate cabin and six berths 
for sleeping. Instead of a-cockpit aft, there is a railing 
around the deck, and chairs or camp stools are used to 
sit on. The companion: slide over the galley is made 
very large for good ventilation and to take away the 
heat of the stove and engine. The saloon skylight and 
forward cabin skylight are also very large. The forward 
skylight is made like the conning tower of a torpedo boat, 
and this makes an excellent place to handle the boat from 
in all kinds of weather. The speed was an entirely 
secondary consideration, and room and .seaworthiness 
were the first essentials. 





Queries on arine Motors. 

. — e ‘t6 make my four- 
cycle alkanes i a ee reretniod paral 

Ans.—It is very evident that you are new to the busi- 

ness, for this is invariably the first-question the beginner 

asks. A four-cycle engine always has four strokes of 

the piston to each explosion, whence its name. A two- 


cycle ine has two strokes to each explosion. In the 
four cycle, following the four strokes in order, the first 
down stroke, the ust valve being closed, draws into 


The next stroke, which 


the cylinder a quantity of gas. 
a ion three to six atmospheres, 


is upward, compresses it to fro 
say to 90 approximately, when it is ignited 
and the power is ~The next stroke is down, 
and is the only power stroke of the four. The last stroke 
of the four is when the exhaust valve is open and the 
spent gases are forced out. The exhaust valve then is 
closed and the first of the four strokes is repeated by 
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taking in another charge of gas, then the compression 
stroke, the power stroke and the exhaust, etc. In the 
two-cycle engine, a charge is taken into the crank case 
or some auxiliary cylinder or compression space on the 
upward stroke of the piston, which at the same time com- 
presses a previous charge already in the cylinder. This 
previous charge is then fired and a power impulse is 
given. At a point before the lower center is reached, or 
before the end of the stroke, an opening in the wall of 
the cylinder, called a port, is uncovered by the piston, and 
the pressure is exhausted. Just a little later a port is 
uncovered in the opposite side and the charge of gas in 
the crank case or compression space, which from the 
action of the piston descending is slightly compressed, 
enters the firing cylinder, driving out the most of the re- 
maining burnt gases and furnishes a new charge of gas. 
The ports are both closed by the piston ascending, and 
this new charge of gas is compressed to usually two to 
four atmospheres, approximately 30 to 60 pounds, and at 
the end of the up stroke is exploded, giving an impulse 
at every revolution or every two strokes of the piston, 
one down and one up. English custom is to call the two- 
cycle and four-cycle engines “two-stroke” and “four- 
stroke.” It is much more descriptive and better under- 
stood. 

H. A., Boston, Mass.—I notice in a recent article by Mr. F. K. 
Grain it is advised not to wrap up an engine with canvas. Does 
that apply to an open launch, and is it better to leave the engine 
exposed to the elements? 

Ans.—If wet canvas touches any part of the engi it 
is extremely liable to cause severe oxydizing or rustizg. 
If it is inconvenient to remove the engine from the 
launch, by all means construct some sort of covering 
which will keep the snow and wet from it. If this is tight 
and does not allow the snow to drift in, it will more than 
pay you for the trouble. With a brush and some cylinder 
oil cover all parts of the cast iron and steel not protected 
by enamel with a good coat. In the spring a little 
naphtha and some clean waste will remove it very easily. 
Be sure to drain the water out of all the piping and re- 
move the check valve popets or if using swing checks 
you had better remove the caps. 


S..S. J., San Diego, Cal_—What voltage is ordinarily used for 


marine gasolene engine ignition? 

Ans.—From 4 to 6.5 volts approximately, when using 
batteries, and frequently 10 or more on magnetos or 
dynamos. Caustic alkaline batteries should show .95 on 
open and .7 volt each on closed circuit. Dry batteries on 


- closed circuit usually show 1.1 volts each, while each cell 


of storage battery or accumulator shows 2.2 volts. In 
jump spark, which is ree by a secondary or induced 
current, the voltage of 4.5 volts at the primary is in- 
creased to some 25,000 volts in the secondary. It is cus- 
tomary to use four to six cells of dry battery, five or 
seven cells of caustic alkaline, or two cells storage, -in 
engines using make-and-break. In jump spark rarely are 
more four dry cells used except where the coils are 
especially wound for a voltage of over 45. High volt- 
ageé is liable to break them down or perforate the tin foil 
used in the “condenser.” 


A, O. H., New York.—If A. O. H. will send’ his full 
name and address we will gladly answer his inquiry. 





Launch Mevyuert—The cruising © @asolene launch 
Meylert, owned by Mr. L. R. Armstrong, has been sold 
through the office of Mr. Henry J. Gielow of this city 
to Mr. Willian Erb, of Philadelphia, 
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Yawit Watanca Soip.—The auxiliary yawl Watanga, 
owned by Mr. George K. Kirkham, has been sold to 
Mr. D. M. Bedell. 


VALHALLA ENTERED IN OceAN Race—The Earl of 
Crawford’s yacht Valhalla has been officially entered 
through the Royal Yacht Squadron in the trans-Atlantic 
race for the German Emperor’s Cup. This is the first 
entry to be filed. Valhalla is a big square rigged vessel 
24oft. in length. 

Rar 


New ScHooner For Rospert OLyPHANT.—Mr. Robert 
Jacob has secured the contract for the schooner 
designed by Messrs. A. Cary Smith and Ferris for Mr. 
Robert Olyphant, and work on the boat has already 
commenced. She is 65ft. over all, 45ft. waterline, rsit. 
breadth and oft. 6in. draft. The boat will have a flush 
deck, and will have a liberal spread of canvas. 

Rae 


Two CHALLENGERS For CANADA Cup.—Mr. Alfred 
Mylne has gotten out plans for a Canada Cup boat for 
Mr. James Worts, and Mr. William Fife has turned 
out a design for Mr. Frederick Nicholls. Both boats 
will be framed up in English yards, then knocked down 
and shipped to Captain Andrews’ yard at Oakville, 
Canada, where there will be built. Both boats will be 
overboard by June 1. 


An Avuxttiary Scoorer—Something entirely new in 
the “scooter” line made its appearance in the bay, 
off East Moriches, recently. It is a craft of the or- 
dinary “scooter” type, but fitted with auxiliary power. 
The boat was designed by Ketcham Bros., of Eastport. 
The auxiliary power is furnished by a gasolene engine. 
The propelling device is in a trunk, similar to that which 
ordinarily surrounds a centerboard. 

Within the box a driving wheel, with a rim of teeth- 
shaped cogs, runs on a horizontal shaft, the boxes of 
which fit snugly at the bottom and sides. At the top 
of the boxes are coiled steel springs to hold down the 
driving wheel, giving sufficiently to allow the wheel 
to raise when uneven ice is met. Two bands, running 
from the flywheel of the engine to the ends of the 
driving shaft, complete the propelling device. The cogs 
on the driving wheel take a firm grip on the ice and 
the boat moves along at a good speed under power 
alone. The device is not patented and any one can 
employ it.——Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Forest and Stream” Designing 
Competition No. IV. 


Sixty-foot Waterline Cruising Power Boat. 
$225 to Prizes. 


THE three designing competitions previously given by 
Forest AND STREAM have been for sailing yachts. In 
this competition, the fourth, we are to change our sub- 
ject and give the power boat men an opportunity. The 
competition is open to amateurs and professionals, except 
that the designers who received prizes in any of the three 
previous contests may not compete in this one. 

The followings prizes will be given: 

First prize, $100. 

Second prize, $60. 

Third prize, $40. 

Fourth prize, $25, offered by Mr. Charles W. Lee for 
the best cabin arrangement. 

Mr. Henry J. Gielow, N.A., has very kindly agreed to 
act as judge. In addition to making the awards, Mr. 
Gielow will criticise each of the designs submitted; and 
the criticisms will be published in these columns. 

The designs will be for a cruising launch propelled by 
either gasolene or kerosene motors, conforming to the 
following conditions: 


I. Not over 6oft. waterline. 

II. Not over 4ft. draft. 

III. A signalling mast only to be shown. 

IV. Cabin houses, if used at all, to be kept as low 
and narrow as possible. 

V. Construction to be of wood, and to be strong, 
simple, and inexpensive. The cost of the boat complete 
in every detail must not exceed $9,000. 

VI. The location of tanks and engine or engines to 
be carefully shown. Either single or twin-screws may be 
adopted. The power and type of the motor must be 
specified. 

VII. The boat must have a fuel capacity sufficient to 
give a cruising radius of 700 miles at a rate of 8 miles 
an hour. The maximum speed shall not be more than 14 
miles nor less than 10 miles. The estimated maximum 
speed must be specified. 

VIII. All weights must be carefully figured, and the 
results of the calculations recorded. A thousand-word 
description of the boat and a skeleton specification must 
accompany each design. 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. We 
wish to produce an able, safe, and comfortable cruising 
boat, one that will have ample accommodations, so that 
the owner and his wife and two guests, or three or four 
men, can live aboard, and one that can easily be managed 
at all times by two or three paid hands in addition te the 
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steward. The draft is restricted to 4ft. in order that the 
boat may have access to nearly all harbors, canals and rivers 
North and South, and may thereby widely increase the 
cruising field. We have in mind a boat that can be used 
North in the summer and South in the winter, and a 
craft well able to withstand outside passage along the 
coast in all seasons of the year. 

Special attention must be given to the cabin arrange- 
ment. The interiors should be original, but devoid of any 
impractical features. Arrangements suould be made for 
a direct passage forward and aft without going on deck. 


Drawings Required. 
I. Sheer plan. Scale, %4in=—rft. 
II. Half breadth plan. Scale, %4in.—tft. 
III. Body plan. Scale, %4in.—tft. 
IV. Cabin plan and inboard profile and at least one 
cross-section. Scale, %in.—rft. 
V. Outboard profile. Scale, %4in.—trft. 

The drawings should be carefully made and lettered; 
all drawings should be preferably on tracing cloth or 
white paper, in black ink. No colored inks or pigments 
should be used. 

The drawings must bear a nom de plume only, and no 
indication must be given of the identity of the designer. 
In a sealed envelope, however, the designer must inclose 
his name and address, together with his nom de plume. 

All designs must be received at the office of the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New 
York, not later than February 3, 1905. All drawings will 
be returned. Return postage should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 





Canoeing. 
en ee 
Officers of A. C. A., 1905. 


Commodcre—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St., East Rochester, N. Y. 

Secretary—H. M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East Rochester, N. ¥. 

‘Treasurer—F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y. 
ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


ViegSapuentene—W. A. Furman, 86 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, 


ag 3 
Rear-Commodore—F. C. Hoyt, 57 Broadway, New York. 
Purser—C. W. Stark, 118 N. Montgome St., Trenton, N. J. 
Executive Committee—J. C. Maclister, U. G. I. Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; L. C. Kretzmer, L. C. Schepp, Building, New 
York; 'E. M. Underhill, Box 262, Yonkers, N. Y. 
of Governors—R. J. Wilkin, 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, ae ae 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Lyman T. Coppins, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Rear-Commodore—Frank C. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsburg. 
Purser—J. C. Milsom, 736 Mooney Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Executive Committee—F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y.; 
H. W. Le ay Market St., Pittsburg, Pa.; Jesse J. 
Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 
Board of Governors—C. P.‘Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 
a M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East Rochester, 


EASTERN DIVISION. 
Vingimmmadsen-D, S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, 


ass. 

Rear-Commodore—Wm. W. Crosby, 8 Court St., Woburn, Mass, 

Purser—W. S. Stanwood, Wellesley, Mass. 

Executive Committee—Wm. J. Ladd, 18 Glen Road, Winchester, 
Mass.; F. W. Notman, Box 2344, Boston, Mass.; O. C. Cun- 
ningham, care E. Teel & Co., Medford, Mass.; Edw. B. 
Stearns, Box 63, Manchester, N. H. 

Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 

H. D. Murphy, alternate. 


; NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Chas. W. McLean, 308 James St., Montreal, 


Rear-Commodore—J. W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 

Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, nada. 

Executive Committee—C, E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 
Page, Toronto, Ont. 5 

Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 

Racing Board—E. J. Minett, Montreal, Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 
Art Co., Cleveland, Ohio. : 
Rear-Commodore—Charles J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Purser—George A. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O. 
Executive Committee—Thomas P. Eckert, 31 West Court St., 
Cincinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, O. 
Board of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Lil. 


How to Join the A, C, A, 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the By-Laws of the A. C. A.: 
“Application for membership shall be made to the Treasurer, 
F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y., and shall be accompanied 
by the recommendation of an active member and by the sum of 
two dollars, one dollar as entrance fee and one dollar as dues for 
the current year, tc be refunded in case of non-election of the 
‘ ” 


Bie Barge and Galley 


Fixtures. 


an. 16-20.—Pitisburg, Pa—First annual 
4 Iroquois Rifle Club. 








tournament of the 





National Rifle Board. 


Tue following has been issued by the Committee of Publicity 
of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice: 





A comparison is often made between the attitude of the Canadian 
Government toward rifle practice and that of the American Gov- 
ernment, many of the American riflemen contending that the 
Canadian Government is the most liberal in its provisions for 
rifle practice. The National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, which is charged by Congress with the duty of preparing 
a plan for the encouragement of rifle practice in this country, is in 
receipt of the following communication from a Canadian source, 
which contains some interesting observations on the progress of 
similar work in Canada: 

“The education of every citizen to shoot straight and become an 
expert rifleman is the foundation of Canada’s defense, and the 


a 
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important feature in Lord Dundonald’s project of a force of 100,000 
men in our first line, hence his desire for civilian marksmen; and 
an urgent reason that the Government provide rifle ranges all over 
the Dominion. But even with the present ranges, further steps 
will have to be taken to popularize rifle practice by lessening its 
cost. 

“Militiamen and civilians are willing to devote their time gratis 
to become proficient in the use of the rifle, but they cannot be 
expected to spend money on it as well, a thing many can ill 
afford to do. The expenses are threefold: Ammunition, trans- 
port, and markers, which two latter items vary in cost according 
to locality; for instance, on the St. Joseph range at Quebec, there 
are twelve targets, with a range-keeper or superintendent and 
about three authorized markers, and if more of these are required 
those shooting have to pay for them. 

“To remedy this, perhaps, the following suggestion may be in 
order: The requisite number of cartridges could be easily served 
out gratis by the Government to the authorized recipients at the 
range through the caretaker, he taking the names and receiving at 
the end of the practice the empty shells, which would be vouchers 
that these men had done their duty. 

“The Government might also engage, say, from May 1 to Nov. 
1, sufficient men for every target on the range, and pay these 
markers; thus every target would be in operation and much time 
saved, besides eliminating that charge for markers. 

The cost of transportation for the city corps (similar and suit- 
able arrangements could be made in the rural districts) could be 
lightened by the Government furnishing, through the care-taker, 
free return tickets, which would be given to those shooting after 
their practice was completed on checking over their names en his 
list and their returning the empty shells, and not otherwise. 
Surely the working out of such a system should not be a difficult 
matter. 

“Rifle shooting will never be the success it ought to be until 
the cost of these three items is materially reduced, then rifle clubs 
and associations would flourish and be more numerous than they 
are at present, simply by this reduction of cost to the members, 
as proficiency requires much practice.” 

Senator Proctor, of Vermont, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, introduced a bill appropriating one 
million dollars annually for the promotion of rifle practice. This 
bill was prepared by the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice,”a body of twenty-one members, including officers of the 
army, navy, marine corps and militia and prominent civilians. It 
has been indorsed by the War Department and transmitted by 
Gen. Robert Shaw Oliver, Acting Secretary.of War, and Presi- 
dent of the Board. The objects of the bill age briefly explained 
in General Oliver’s letter of transmittal to Senator Proctor, as 
follows: 

“I have the honor to inclose, for the consideration of your com- 
mittee, a copy of the bill for the promotion of rifle practice pre- 
pared by the National Board, of which I am the president. This 
bill proposes the appropriation of one million dollars annually for 
training in rifle practice such citizens belonging to rifle clubs as 
desire to become efficient marksmen; for the construction and 
equipment of proper shooting galleries; for the acquisition, con- 
struction and maintenance of suitable national target ranges, and 
for the issue of arms and ammunition to schools and rifle clubs. 
Accompanying this measure will be found a memorandum giving 
somewhat at length the reasons which actuated the Board in pre- 
paring and commending this measure to the favorable considera- 
tion of Congress. 

“I should appreciate it, therefore, if this proposed legislation 
could have the careful consideration of your committee, with a 
view to its introduction, should it be favorably regarded.” 











Providence, R. I., Revolver Club. 


Our Thursday evening shoot brought in quite a number of 
visitors, some of whom shot scores, but did not record them. 

The general shooting average of the regular men feil off con- 
siderably; the hall was cold, and overcoats were kept handy. The 
chief subject of conversation was a range of our own, and if a 
basement of suitable length can be secured this winter, the pros- 
pects are we will branch out on more independent lines. In the 
meantime we are looking forward to the geod old summer time, 
because a shooting house at Cranston is already planned, and 
anticipation covers a multitude of annoyances. Be it to the 
credit of the regulars that the interest is growing among shooters, 
and this section is waking up. 

Down at Portsmouth the men are getting into line. Mr. 
William Almy, who stands at the head of the shots about here, 
has offered the use of his range to the members, and it is ex- 
pected that several pleasant Saturday afternoon trips will be made 
down on the “island.” ri 

Our annual meeting takes place Jan. 12, and much of interest 
will be taken up, including the adoption of a neat medal for 
class qualification. Following are the scores recorded: 

Twenty-five yards rifle, on German ring target: Albert B, 
Coulters 235, 235, 233, 242, 234; C. L. Beach 219, 225, 233, 225; L. 
A. Jordan 230; W. Bert Gardiner 222, 

Twenty yards pistol and revolver, Standard American target: 
Wm. Bosworth 89, 8, 80; A. C. Hurlburt 75, 83, 78, 72; Arno 
Argus 68, 68, 76, 76. 

At Portsmouth, 20yds. Standard American target: 

Dec. 21, William Almy, 92, 91; Dec. 24, William Almy, 92; 
Dec. 26, William Almy 86, 84, 82, 87; A. C. Hurlburt 75, 79, 89, 
84, 82. z 

A. C. Hurtsurt, Sec’y. 





Zettler Rifle Club. 

L. C, Buss and A. Hubalek had a rather exciting race for the 
honor of first place at the regular practice shoot held Tuesday, 
Dec. 27, at headquarters, 159 West Twenty-third street, New York. 
At the conclusion of 100 shots, Buss won out by a margin of one 
point. 

The majority of the contestants were content with firing their 
regular 50 shots. Scores follow at 76ft., offhand, on the 25-ring 


target: 
One hundred shots: L. C. Buss 2425, A. Hubalek 2424. 
Fifty shots: R. Gute 1215, C. Zettler, Jr., 1200, C. G. Zettler 


1189, B. Zettler 1179, H. C. Zettler 1177. 





Massachusetts Rifle Association. 


Lone range match, 1000yds.: F. Daniels 47, R. S. Hunter 38, 
W. Charles 36, F. Carter 32. 

Standard target, 200yds.: R. L. Dale 8%, S. C. Sampson 81, S. 
Gleason 75, J. B. Hobbs 74, O. Moore 74. 

Ring target, 200yds.: R. L. Dale 225, A. Nieder 224, M. Alden 
214, S. C. Sampson 212, F. C. Fitz 209, S. D. Martin 209, F. H. 
West 208, M. T. Day 201, J. B. Hobbs 181. 

Pistol Match: E. E. Patridge 9, R. L. Dale &, S. C. Samp- 
son &%. 





Crapshooting. 


If you want ycur shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Jan. 17-20.—Hamilton, Can., Gun Club live-bird tournament. J. 
Hunter, Sec’y. 9 ‘ 

Jan. 20.—Middleton, N. Y.—All-day shoot of Mullerite Gun Club, 
on grounds of the Orange County Gun Ciub. Albert A. 
Schoverling and O, H. Brown, Mgrs. 

Jan, 23-28.—Brenham, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Taylor Tex.—Central Texas Handicap tournament. 
C. F. Gilstrap, Mer. : 

Feb. 6-9.—Houston, Tex.—Sen’s Grand Southern Handicap. Alf. 
Gardiner, Mer. 

Feb. 11.—Phillipsburg, N.« J., Opposite Easton, Pa.—Alert Gun 
Club first annual tournament. Ed. F. Markley, Mgr E 
Feb. 22.—Batavia, Ill., Gun Club tournament. Henry Hendrick- 

son, Mgr. ; 

Feb. 15-16.—Detroit, Michi—Jacob Klein’s tournament on Rusch 
House grounds, under auspices of Tri-State Automobile ind 
Sporting Goods Association. : 

May 25. Pittsburg, Pa.—Tourrament of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsm:ns Association, under auspices of the Herron Hill 
Gun Club; $1,000 added to purses. Louis Lautenstager, oe 

June 89.—Daltcn, O., Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest F. 
Scott, Capt. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have pubished. Mail a!l such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM gues lo press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 

The Batavia, I!l., Gun Club announce a tournament to be held 
on Feb. 22. Mr. Henry Hendrickson is the manager. 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, member of the committee in charge, 
writes us that there will be $1,000 of added money at the tourna- 
ment of the Pennsylvania State Association, fixed to be held on 
May 2-5. : 

r 

The Licking Gun Club, of Newark, O., captured the Phellis 
trophy, emblematic of the six-man team championship of Ohio. 
The contest took place on Dec. 28. Two other teams engaged in 
tthe contest, namely, Dayton and Cincinnati, 


The series of Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League matches last 
Saturday, resulted as follows: Flcrists defeated Meadow Springs, 
293 to 213; Media defeated S. S. White, 216 to 208; Clearview de- 
feated Narberth, 173, Hillside defeated North Camden, 176 


to 156 


to 152; 
R 


Fewings, Chief of Police, of St. 
the substance of which is that on Dec. 29 there 
Smith gun, No. 


Mr, Jas Thomas, Ont., has 
sent out a notice, 
was stolen from the International Hotel one L. C. 
stamped on under side of barrels 
near breech; alsc The 
gun was in a plum-colored leather case, with brass trimmings. 


Bernard WATERS. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


the Crescent Athletic 
long programme of trophy 
Several of the con- 


200,250, i2-gauge, lettucrs P. E 
one Powers cleaning rod, one shell box. 


Day shoot of 


had a 


Dec. 26.—The Christmas 
Club was well 


Compettion began about 11 o'clock. 


attended and 
shoots. 
tests were exceedingly close as to scores 

In the event for the Christmas cup, two, Dr. S. P. Hopkins 
and Mr. Charies E. Lockwood, of Jamaica, tied on 25, the latter 
breaking straight. In the shoot-off, Dr. Hopkins won 

Events and scores follow 

Shoot for Christmas cup, 25 targets, handicap: 

Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 4 Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 

S P Hopkins 5. 2 SB C E T Foster... 6 14 19 
* E Lockwood... 3 25 25 DG _Gedd — 19 19 
M Brigham.. 0 22 22 J] S S Remsen.. 18 18 
M Palmer, Jr 22 22 O C Grinnell, Jr. 15 18 
Notman ‘ 22 D C Bennett.... é 15 18 
T Bedford, Jr. 2 ‘ 21 H P Marshall... 18 18 
W Marshall.. 5 20 I. C Hopkins... { 16 18 
B Vanderveer. 5 6020 H C Werleman. 6 12 
G Southworth. 9* 19 


Shoot-off, same conditions: 
S P Hopkins..... 5 2 2B C E Leckwood 


Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 
9 13 Palmer 
Southworth 12 12 Grinnell 
Vanderveer 12 


» 


>ristarmo 


Trophy shoot, same conditions: 


Palraer 14 
Raynor ‘ 13 
McDermoit ...... 12 
Grinnell 2 
Southworth 11 


Fairchild .. 
S P Hopkin 
Vanderveer 
Brower 


Trophy shoot, 24 targets, handicap: 
Southworth 19 19 Raynor 
1660S «19 S P Hopkins 
is 18 


Shoot-off, 16 targets, handicap: 
Grinnell 12 13 
Shoot-off for Christmas cup, 
S P Hopkins..... B+ =~ 
Palmer 0 14 14 
McDermott 10 «14 
Vanderveer 2 li 18 
Brower . 7 ll 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 
McDermott 10 «(14 
Palmer 14 id 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Palmer 4 = 64 McDermott 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 
Southworth 13 Lockwood 
Grinnell 12 Fairchild 
L C Hopkins 12 Vanderveer . 
Remsen . 11 Brower 
S P Hopkins..... 3 ll 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 

S P Hopkins Lockwood 
Southworth Grinnell 
Palmer Vanderveer 
Bennett 


Southworth 

15 targets, handicap: 
Southworth 
Fairchild 
Raynor 
Grinnell 


Fairchild 

Notman 

Werleman_....... 4 
Hopkins.... 1 


eeeeeereee 


Remsen 
Bedford 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 
Bennett ....... 18 14 Foster 
Werleman 10 4 #©Notman 

13°. 13-~—s Southworth ... 

13 «18 Brower 
i . . - pea’ be cbebbe 
W W Marshali/)3 9 1% Grinnell 
Vanderveer 2 200 B 


Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Werleman 10 M4 Bennett 
Trophy shoot, 26 targets, handicap: 
Notman $3; 232 SB Brower 


W W Marshall... 5 25 Palmer 
Bedford 2 24 


23 Werleman 7 
22 H P Marshall.... 
22 = Fairchild 7 
1 . ee 2 Southworth ... 
Brigham 21 Vanderveer 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Notman 18 21 WW Marshall.... 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 
Lockwood 13 Werleman 
Bedford i 13 Remsen ....... sa @ 
Bennett . os 13. Grinnell 
Brigham 0 12 Geddes 
WwW Marshall.. 12 Notman 
Foster 3 12 Vanderveer 
il Palmer 
ll 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Bedford . a ae 
Lockwood renee 2 9 ih 


Mr. D. C. Bennett has probably won the December cup. There 
will be one more shoot for it. F. T. Bedford, Jr., has a chance 
of winning it. The latter, however, also has a chance of improv- 
ing his total. The records for December cup: 

Dec. 10. Dec. 17. Dec. 24. Total. 

21 25 22 68 


— 
AAW OOO 


Bennett 9 


D C Bennett.... 
A G Southworth 
i PTTEEDLS < ca0esdbvesevecsos 16 


Bedford, Jr 
> Se SE nt ant reotanhannen 18 
S P Hopkins 
Oo r Grinnell, 
{; B_ Stephenson 
H M Brigham 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y., Dec. 24.—The inclosed scores were made on 
the grounds of the Ossining Gun Club, Dec. 24. Three shooters 
of the same mind thought to get a little practice for Monday’s 
prize shoot, and met on the grounds. There were some sweep- 
stakes, in which Coleman collected and the other two contributed: 


Events: 123 465 67 8910111213 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 10 10 15 10 10 10 256 2 
C G Blandford 986943 713 6 6 81311 
W H Coleman... 8 9 71310 9 813 6 7 71417 
P Brandreth 68497448 46716 8 


Dec, 26.—As usual, there was a good turnout of members at the 
Christmas shoot of the Ossining Gun Club. There were a fine 
lot of prizes to shoot for—all donated by the president of the 
club, Col. Franklin Brandreth. There were to have been fifteen 
10-clay bird distance handicap events for as many prizes—no 
shooter to win more than one prize. * 

The boys turned out in such good shape that darkness put a 
stop to the fun at 4:45 at the end of the tenth event. It was so 
dark while the last event was being shot that the targets hit 
disappeared, while those missed were swallowed up in the dark- 
they touched the snow. The targets were thrown 
nearly 60yds., and aside from the speed, seemed hard to break. 

Old Sim Glover was the only trade representative present. 
He made one of the three straights made during the afternoon. 
Sim is all right, and Capt. A. Traver, of 
Poughkeepsie, was on hand as a guest for H. W. Bissing, and 
did some good shooting. Scott, Sturgis and Connors, three local 
shooters, did some good work with strange guns. 

An eight-man team from this club will go to Poughkeepsie on 
Jan. 2 to lift the cup, which has been won from us twice—and 
this is no idle dream, 

The winners of the ten events to-day drew lots for choice of 
[raver wen the first event after a miss-and-out, and got 
Floyd won second event after miss- 
and-out, and choice, a silver-mounted brier pipe. 
Dyckman got third alone and fifth choice, a silver serving dish. 
Stratton fourth alone, and drew shaker on aint 
tray in fifth eveat. 
sixth event. BeJeil 

Bissing won sil- 
in eighth won silver service dish in 
ninth event. Blandford won silver-lined copper tea set on tray 
in tenth event. The five remaining prizes will be shot for on 
Saturday, the 3ist. inst., by those who failed to land a prize to- 
day Those eligible are D. Brandreth, F. Brandreth, W. Smith, 
G. B. Hubbell, D. F. Ball, F. McDonald, N. S. Hyatt, W. S. 
Root, A. Harris, W. Fisher and J. Keenan. 


Events 244 6 8. 7 
largets 10 10 10 10 10 


Floyd 9 6 


ness before 


always welcome. 


prizes. 
third choice, a gold medal. 
drew sixth 
wou silver 
Ilyland got 
pe unds 

pipe in 
event. 


choice silver co.fee set on 


won 2 pipe tobacco in 
seventh event. 


Barlow 


Coleman 
won meerschaum 


ver teapot 


8 9 10 
10 10 10 


9 7 ‘ 


= te 


G Blandford, 
D Brandreth, 18... 
A Traver, 18 .... 
H W Bissing, 18 
E Ball, 18 
S Glover, 
}] Hyland, 16 
M H Dyckman, 16.. 
H L Stratton, 14 
1 C Barlow, 14 
¥ Brandreth, 
, H Coleman, 
L Harris, 
. S$ Root, 
Connor, 
Scott, 
. Sturgis, 16 .. 
; B Hubbell, 16. 
) Fisher, 16 
’ Smith, 14 
McDonald, 16 
N S Hyatt, 16 
F Hahn, 16. 
J Keenan, th ws) se) ee lee 
Figures after names signify yards handicap. 
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Dec. 31—A set of six prizes were shot for to-day. Five were 
left over from the Christmas shoot, and one was a “pig-in-the- 
bag” prize, it being tied up and drawn for by a winner in one of 
the six events “sight unseen.” This extra prize was also donated 
by Col. Brandreth, who gave the other prizes. The first six were 
prize events. After drawing for choice, the winners were as fol- 
lows: W. Brandreth, first, meerschaum pipe in case; N. Tuttle, 
second, silver teapot on tray (pig-in-bag); A. Aitchison, third, 
teapot; F. Hahn, fourth, silver-topped tobacco jar; J. Keenan, 
fifth, serving dish; E, F, Ball, sixth, 2lb. box pipe tobacco, 


Tam. 7, 1908. 


Those marked with a * were eligible for prizes: 
pargets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 
*D Brandreth, 18 ; i és 
3 E Ball, 13 
5 
ws pith, 14 
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Connor, 16..... ieecehn =p ae se 
W Pratt, i¢ EPS aS 
A softened rubber on the trap caused a lot 
wabbly birds to-day. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Montclair Gun Club. 


Monrcrair, N. J., Dec. 3L.—The regular Saturday shoot was 
quite well attended to-day, some fourteen men being present. 

Event No. 1, 26 targets, for a box of Mullerite shells, went to 
C. W. Kendall, who broke 22. Event No. 3 was the final shoot 
for the silver cup presented by Mr. Bush for best scores in 
December. Mr. Wallace scored 25 to-day, but the cup went to 
Mr. Winslow, with scores of 24, 24 and 23, with Mr, Wallace sec- 
ond with scores of 25, 22 and 21, and Mr. Kendall third with scores 
of 24, 22 and 21, three best scores for the month: 

Events: 12834 Events: 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 Targets: 


G Betton. 8... cosccic 19 18 .. Winslow, 7 

Crane, 2 Kendall’ 

C Engle 

Mossbacker 

. .. Hartshorne, 7 5 .. 
Say ES cacesbicvouee es 18 19... 
© Masiegn. B cisseic ck Gees 


of trouble with 
x. @ Ee 


_4¢ Sees 
18 25 21 16 


endall 22 36 34 56 
andicaps apply in even 2 only. Epwarp Winstow, Sec’y. 


Boston Shooting Association. 
WELLINGTON, Mass., Dec. 31.—A cup shoot was held this after- 
noon on the grounds of the Boston Shooting Association. Seven- 
teen shooters were present. Mr. E. C. Griffith, of Pascoag, R. 


I., won with a score of 91 out of 100 targets. Following are the 
scores: 


Events: 


~ 


— 


Broke. 
fl 


roe 
_ 


I-14 SHOOOs 
WNAIAA NH WIORO-ISSSOO!W 


Cor Co Co me OTS 


Edwards 
Francis 
Roy 
Hebbard . 
Morse 
Gerrish 
Radford 
Woodruft 
Wood ..... 
Peabody 
Burns 
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Programme of Ohio National Guard. 


rue officials at the headquarters of the Ohio National Guard 
have issued the programme for the small-arm practice in 1906. 

Work will begin on Jan. 1, with preliminary drills, position and 
aiming drills with rifles, carbines and revolvers, for all who have 
not received any previous instruction, and will last until May 1. 
There will also be gallery practice and gallery qualification during 
this time. 

On May 1 commanding officers will make report of gallery prac- 
tice, and outdoor practice will begin and last till July 15. This 
consists of practice on the range with rifle and carbine, both pre- 
liminary and record, in special course C, and pistol range prac- 
tice. Also company, battery, troop and regimental competition 

July 24 to 29, annual State competition of the Ohio National 
Guard, and competition of the Ohio State Rifle Association at 
Newark, O. 

July 15 to Nov. 25, the preliminary and record practice for 
qualification in special course C and on the pistol range will be 
continued. 

On Nov. % indoor work will be resumed and annual reports 
compiled. 

At the annual State competition on the State rifle range at New- 
ark, O., each regiment will send a team of eighteen men; each 
separate battalion a team of six men; each troop, battery and 
company of signal corps a team of two men; all to be selected by 
competition on some outdoor range between May 1 and July 24 


Fulford Memorial. 


Witmincton, Del., Dec. 30.—Since my last report of the 
progress of the fund for the Fulford Memorial, under date of 
Dec. 1, at which time there was on hand $174, additional dona- 
tions to date amount to $112, and bring the total up to $286, 
the subscribers being as follows: F. C, Riehl, L. D. Thomas, H. 
P. Fessenden, R. O. Heikes, Richard Merrill, F, E. Mallory, 
J. F. Mallory, S. T. Mallory, O. R. Dickey, Ed. Brady, C. W- 
Floyd, J G. Heath, John Burmister, Capt. M. F, Dreyer and 
members Bergen Beach Gun Club, W. R. Crosby, Fred Gilbert, 
Fred C. Whitney, Walter Huff, C, B. Adams, Chas. Budd, Alexis 
I. duPont, J. A. Stoops, W. F. Quimby, Hood Waters, W. K. 
Park, Mrs. W. K. Park. 

I am certain the committee is not altogether satisfied with the 
only fair progress that is being made, and I hope parties who in- 
tend to subscribe will send in the subscriptions during the ensuing 
month, as the amount sufficient to erect a suitable memorial 
should be gotten together by Feb. 1, so that the fund can be 
turned over to the committee and arrangements begun for the 
selection and early installment of the monument. 


Jas. T. Sxetry. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


Mr. Ansley H. Fox, of Philadelphia, informs us that he is no 
longer interested in the business affairs of the Philadelphia 
Arms Company. 


The Horton Manufacturing Co., Bristol, Conn., have issued a 
calendar for 1905, the theme of which is illustrated in a manner 
to delight the heart of the angler. It is entitled “The Start,” 
and depicts a young gentleman and lady, with their guide, 
equipped with rod and reel, and landing net and fishing tackle, 
preparing to step in the canoe, and paddle away to the fishing 
grounds. On referring to the advertisement of the Horton Mig. 
Co., it will be noted that applicants should enclose ten cents to 
cover cost of mailing. 
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Where to Hunt Game in the South 


WHERE to hunt game in the South is becoming more 
and more of a problem each succeeding year. Not by any 
means on account of the scarcity of game, but owing 
largely to the increasing tendency of sportsmen to form 
clubs, and reserve the shooting privilege of large sections 
of country. In this way places where sportsmen have 
formerly found good shooting are no longer open to 
them, consequently they must cast about for new territory, 
new guides, and new accommodations while in pursuit of 
their pleasures afield. And it is well to add here that the 
shooting preserves, while in a way numerous, cover but 
a very small fraction of the vast bird country throughout 
the Southern States, and for many years to come can the 
individual or parties of hunters find good shooting and 
good accommodations in the South. The most serious 
and really only perplexing problem is just where and with 
whom to shoot. For the accommodation of its patrons the 
Seaboard Air Line has at considerable expense and time 
taken up this matter in behalf of the sportsman, and pub- 
lish the following list of places where they know birds 
can be found and good accommodations had, and in many 
cases, for those not owning their own kennel, dogs may 
be secured as well. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


North Carolina presents a great variety of country. 
There are many miles of open pine woods in which the 
shooting is very fine. Quail, of course, are found most 
generally, but in many places wild turkeys are still 
numerous. In the following summary only the best 
points have been selected. It will be observed that 
these places are located with reference to their dis- 
tance from some central point. At Seaboard, sixty- 
nine miles from Portsmouth, Va.—Shooting good. Coun- 
try rolling. Quail numerous, turkeys and deer in the 
swamp lands. Guides, from $1 to $1.50 a day. Horses, 
$2 a day; there are no dogs for hire. Board, $1 a day. 
At Gary’s, seventy-six miles from Portsmouth—Quail, 
rabbits, squirrels, and turkeys abundant. Guides—J. F. 
Lifsey, E. G. Garlick, at $3.50 to $5 a day, furnishing dogs 
and team and board where desired. Horses, $2 a day. 
Board, $1.50 a day. At Weldon, seventy-nine miles from 
Portsmouth—Shooting good. Quail, turkeys, ducks, 
squirrels and deer. Guides—Henry Grant, “Billy” Clan- 
ton, William Roberts, Ben Pope, and J. T. Evans will act 
as guides at reasonable rates. They will also furnish 
dogs. Horses, $2.50 to $3 a day. Board, $1 per day up. 
At Gaston, ninety-one miles from Portsmouth—Quail, 
squirrels, rabbits, and frequently wild geese are abundant. 
Guides—J. J. King and Sam Shaw, at $1 a day. Horses, 
but not dogs, $1 to $1.50 a day. Board, $1 a day; $5 a 
week. At Littleton, ninety-nine miles from Portsmouth— 
Quail very numerous this season; also turkeys, geese, and 
ducks. Guides—George Kirkland, J. J. Myrick, J. H. 
House, or John Reed, at $1 a day or $5 a week. Guides 
will also furnish teams and dogs. Board, $1 a day; $5 a 
week. Judge Gummerie, of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court, is a regular hunter here every fall. At Roxabel, 
eighty-one miles from Portsmouth—Quail are abundant, 
and in the Roanoke River bottoms turkey and deer are 
plentiful. Guides at reasonable rates. At Norlina, 
ninety-eight miles from Richmond, Va.—Quail, turkeys, 
squirrels, and rabbits. Guides—F. B. and F. P. Wiggins 
will act as guides at reasonable rates. Mr. F. B. Wiggins 
can furnish two or more dogs. Horses, $1.50 a day. 
Board, $2 a day. At Henderson, one hundred and four- 
teen miles from Richmond. On the ridge between the 
Tar and Neuse rivers—Shooting excellent. Quail, tur- 
keys, squirrels, rabbits, foxes, and a few deer. The quail 
shooting is especially fine, and will be better than usual 
this season. The country is level and open, with enough 
cover to protect the birds. Board, $5 to $10 a week. 
Guides—R. J. Southerland and Mr. June Clements will 
take charge of parties at reasonable rates, furnishing 
horses and dogs. Henderson has an established reputa- 
tion among sportsmen, and is visited every season by 
Northern hunters. At Manson, one hundred and 
three miles south of Richmond—Quail shooting unusually 
fine; also turkeys and squirrels. Guides—J, H. Bullock 
and C. M. White. They also furnish dogs. Horses, $1 a 
day. Board, $2 a day. At Middleburg, one hundred and 
six miles south of Richmond—Quail, turkeys, deer, and 
partridges. Guides—Alfred Plummer can furnish board, 
guides, and dogs at reasonable rates. At Franklinton, one 
hundred and thirty miles from Richmond, Va.—Quail, 
turkeys, and squirrels abundant. Guides, $1.50 a day; they 
supply dogs. Horses, $1.50 and $2 a day. There is a 
good hotel at which board can be had at $2 a day or $10 
a week. At Raleigh, the capital of the State, one hundred 
and fifty-seven miles from Richmond—This is a good 
point from which to go to less populous sections. At 
Osgood, thirty-seven miles south of Raleigh—Here the 
country becomes less rolling, but the shooting is as fine 
as it is in the northern part of the State. Quail, turkeys, 
and squirrels plentiful. Guides, $1 a day. Board, $1 a 
day. Teams at reasonable terms. At Lakeview, sixty- 
two miles south of Raleigh—aAll the land in this section is 
posted and under the management of the Lakeview Town- 
site Company, which readily grants permission to sports- 
men from a distance. Quail and turkeys are very plenti- 
ful. Last spring the Lakeview Company planted a large 
number of small patches of peas, inclosing them so they 
would benefit the partridges and other wild game. Com- 
petent guides may be obtained at from $1 to $2 per day. 
Board, $2 per day at hotel; $5 to $10 per week in boarding 
houses. At Southern Pines and Pinehurst, two hundred 
and twenty-five miles from Richmond—At Pinehurt there 
are 35,000 acres of land over which the shooting privileges 
are owned by the management of Pinehurst. Probably 
the finest quail shooting in the country is found here, as 
the birds are cared for scientifically and are protected for 
the benefit of guests of the place. There is maintained a 
kennel of hunting dogs for the use of guests of Pinehurst. 
Twenty of the best trained dogs in North Carolina were 
purchased for this purpose, and are kept in good condition 
under charge of Mr. Gray. Competent guides always to 
be had by day or week. At Aberdeen—Mr. H. H. Powel! 
one of the best known hunters in North Carolina has the 


shooting privilege over 5,000 acres of ground. Mr. Powell 
acts as guide, and being familiar with the country, knows 
where the game can be had, and makes it easy for those 
desiring sport to have plenty of it. Mr. Powell has a 
comfortable home for those who desire to hunt over his 
grounds. At Hamlet, two hundred and fifty-four miles south 
of Richmond—This is one of the best points in North 
Carolina from which to arrange hunting expeditions. 
There is an excellent hotel here, and within a radius of 
twenty miles there is some of the best shooting in the 
State. Guides and dogs can be had here to hunt the ad- 
jacent country. At Rockingham, near Hamlet—Quail 
very abundant this season; also turkeys. Guides not 
needed. Teams can be hired reasonably, but hunters must 
bring their cwn dogs. There is a good hotel here; rates 
$1 to $2 a day. At Polkton, thirty-three miles from 
Hamlet—Here is a famous shooting country. In addition 
to the quail and turkeys, there are plenty of foxes and 
of fox hunters. Guides can be had cheaply, and teams 
also at low prices. Good board, $1.50 a day, or $5 a week. 
Guides—Sam Hubbard, William Bryant, Prince Henry, 
and James Willoughby. At Peachland, thirty-seven miles 
from Hamlet—Quail very abundant. Guides can be had 
at nominal prices, and so can dogs and horses. Board, 
$1.50 a day; $10 a week. At the Rutherfordton Branch, 
between Shelby and Rutherfordton, is some of the best 
quail shooting in the country. The line here runs into 
the foothills of the North Carolina mountains. It is a 
rich grain country, and the birds are numerous and in fine 
condition. Board can be had at almost any of the stations 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, and agents of the road 
at Lincolnton, Shelby, Ellenboro, and Rutherfordton will 
gladly furnish information to prospective visitors. At 
Lumberton, forty-three miles from Hamlet—Quail, tur- 
keys, and squirrels abundant. In the swamps deer are 
found. Horses, from $1 to $2 a day. Board, $1 to $2 
a day; less by the week. At East Arcadia, also near Wil- 
mington, and in one of the best sections for game—Quail, 
wild turkeys, woodcock, ducks, and squirrels plentiful; 
and in the swamps bears, deer, mink, otter, and other wild 
animals rarely found to-day, within reach of sportsmen. 
Board can be had at reasonable rates, and guides and 
horses can be hired. Guides—T. J. Johnson and R. H. 
Grant, of Wilmington. Board at the Wilmington hotels 
from $2 to $3 a day. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Much the same conditions exist in South Carolina as in 
lr northern neighbor, though the State does not afford 
an equal number of excellent hunting and fishing points. 
Between Hamlet and Atlanta, however, there is both good 
shooting and fishing, and in some other regions of the 
State the conditions for both are fine. At Greenwood, 
between Hamlet and Atlanta—Quail are abundant, and so 
are squirrels and rabbits. Guides can be had if needed, 
and teams may be hired at reasonable prices. There is a 
good hotel here, where hunters will be well taken care of. 
At Abbeville, about fifteen miles beyond Greenwood—The 
quail shooting is especially fine; it is a common thing to 
bag seventy-five in a day. The local sportsmen will act 
as guides at nominal cost, and will furnish horses and 
dogs. Board may Le had very cheaply. At Calhoun Falls, 
a little beyond Abbeville, is another good point for either 
fisherman or hunter. Camden, three hundred and twenty- 
seven miles from Richmond—Good shooting and hunting 
on the Wateree River. Quail shooting is especially fine, 
and guests at the three large tourist hotels here have full 
benefit of the sport. Guides, dogs, and horses may be 
had at reasonable prices, and local sportsmen always may 
be counted on to accompany visitors. In season doves are 
also abundant. Fox hunting is a favorite sport, and there 
are several good packs of hounds in the town and imme- 
diate neighborhood. This sport is enjoyed here under 
favorable conditions rarely found in this country. Mr. 
A. J. Boykin, of Camden, has excellent hunting grounds 
within five miles of station. He acts as guide, and sup- 
plies dogs, board, etc. 


GEORGIA. 


At Stillwell, twenty-four miles north of Savannah, low, 
flat country, near the coast—Quail, doves, turkeys, snipe, 
woodcock, ducks, wildcats, deer. Board can be had here, 
but it is well to go to Savannah, and there make arrange- 
ments for guides and equipment. At Dorchester, twenty- 
five miles south of Savannah, near the coast—Quail, tur- 
keys, and squirrels. Guides—Patrick James, Sumner 
Lambert, C. A. Tate, $1 a day. Horses, $1.50 a day; no 
dogs. Board, $4 a week. At Clyo, thirty-two miles north 
of Savannah—Quail, turkeys, and deer abundant. Guides 
and dogs at reasonable rates. Board $1 a day; $5 a week. 
At Riceboro, about thirty miles south of Savannah— 
Quail, doves, turkeys, plenty of deer. No guides. No 
boarding-houses; but an ideal spot for operations from 
Savannah. At Darien, ten miles further south—Quail, 
turkeys, and deer plentiful. Guides, $1 a day. Horses, 
$1.50 a day; no dogs. Board, $1 to $2 a day. At Everett 
City, fifty-six miles south of Savannah—Splendid hunt- 
ing—quail, doves, turkeys, ducks, squirrels, deer. Guides 
can be had if desired, but they are unnecessary. Board, at 
Brunswick, $1.50 a day up. At Townsend—The same con- 
ditions prevail here and at White Oak, Woodbine, Coles- 
burg. At Collins, sixty miles from Savannah—The quail 
shooting here will be unusually good this season. Guides 
not needed. Board, 75 cents a day. At Ohoopee, sixty- 
eight miles from Savannah—One of the best points in the 
State. Quail, doves, turkeys, ducks. Guides—N. B. 
Jarriel, E. J. Giles, R. A. Giles, $1.50 a day. Horses and 
dogs at reasonable prices. 


FLORIDA. 


East of the Rocky Mountains there is no such hunting 
as in Florida, and the fishing is equally fine both in the 
fresh-water streams and lakes and in the fishing on the 
coast. The tarpon, the king of all game fish, has his true 
habitat in the waters just south of Tampa Bay, on the 
west coast of Florida. Fishermen have come here in such 
numbers from this country and from England, that it has 


id to maintain a good hotel at Sarasota. For shooting, 
it may be said, in brief, that at any point a very few miles 
distant from centers of population, quail are to be found. 
In Florida one can find quail as easily as he can find Eng- 
lish sparrows in northern parts; but the presumption is 
that the sportsman who goes to Florida has larger game 
in view. Probably, however, the finest sport with the gun 
obtainable in civilized lands is quail shooting, and this is 
found in absolute perfection in Florida. At Live Oak, 
eighty-two miles from Jacksonville, is a splendid point 
for both fishing and shooting. All kinds of fresh-water 
fish native to these parts are here in abundance. The 
quail shooting is unsurpassed. Guide—W. R. McGregor, 
$1 a day. Horses, teams and guides are usually furnished 
by livery stables, $3 a day. Board, $1 to $2 a day. At 
Hampton Springs—With this as the central point, he can 
get whatever kind of game he wants. Below Hampton 
Springs, Fenholloway River affords fine fishing, bass, 
perch, and bream being plentiful. Quail, turkeys, and 
squirrels abound in the hammocks (heavily wooded 
tracts) and deer are also plentiful. Frank King and 
George Lee, of Perry, Fla., are competent guides, whose 
services can be had for $2 per day. Cook’s Hammock, 
through which the Steenhatchie River runs, and the ad- 
jacent territory, abound in game; quail in the open woods, 
turkey, deer, bear, panther, and wolves in the hammocks 
and swamps. Along the coast ducks and geese are 
plentiful. Rookeries of sea and plume birds are found 
which are of interest to ornithologists. At McClenny, 
twenty-seven miles from Jacksonville—Fine fishing. 
Quail, doves, and squirrels plentiful. Guides can be had 
at reasonable rates. Board, $2 a day. At Madison, one 
hundred and ten miles from Jacksonville—Good fishing 
and splendid hunting. Quail, turkeys, ducks, deer, and 
bear plentiful. Guides will be furnished by D. H. Mays 
& Co. and Thomas McLeary, from 50 cents to $1.50 per 
day. Teams and dogs can be hired cheaply. Board, $1.50 
to $3 a day. At Monticello, one hundred and forty miles 
from Jacksonville—Fine quail, dove, duck, and snipe 
shooting. Guides can be had at all times at reasonable 
rates. Board, $2 a day; $12.50 a week. At Ward City, 
sixty miles from Jacksonville—Fishing and hunting fine 
Quail very abundant, squirrels plentiful. Fine hunting 
country. Guides, $1 a day. Neither horses nor dogs for 
hire. Board, $2 a day. At Chaires, twelve miles from 
Tallahassee—Fishing fine when river is at right stage. 
Fine quail, turkey, and squirrel shooting. Deer also 
plentiful. Guides—No trouble to secure guides. Board 
very reasonable. At Gainesville, seventy miles from 
Jacksonville—Fishing and hunting good. Quail and ducks 
the principal game. No regular guides, but good livery 
service at $2.50 and $3.50 for team. Board, $7 to $10 a 
week. At Tallahassee, one hundred and sixty-five miles 
from Jacksonville—Trout, bream, mackerel, bass, bluefish, 
etc. Deer, turkeys, ducks, snipe, woodcock, quail, and 
doves all abundant. Guides furnished by livery stables at 
$3 to $4 a day with team. Horses, $1.50 a day; dogs, $1. 
Board, $2.50 and $3 a day at hotels; $7 to $12 a week in 
boarding-houses. At St. Marks, twenty miles from Tal- 
lahassee, on the Gulf—Splendid sea fishing, as well as 
fresh water. Fine duck and goose shooting as well as 
quail. Guides—Ernest Oliver and Carey Turner, $1.50 a 
day. Board, $1 to $2 a day. At Fernandina, thirty-four 
miles northeast of Jacksonville, on the coast. Excellent 
sea and fresh-water fishing. Quail, ducks, and some deer. 
Guide—Crockel Holzendorf, $1.50 a day. Teams at 
reasonable prices. Board, $1 a day and up. At Yulee, 
twenty-four miles north of Jacksonville. Fine fresh and 
salt-water fishing. Quail, turkeys, deer, and squirrels. 
Guides—John White, J. J. Edmondson. Horses, $2 a 
day. Deerhounds can be rented. Board, $1 a day. At 
Waldo, on main line, fifty-six miles south of Jackson- 
ville. Good fishing and excellent quail shooting. Board, 
$2 a day; $6 to $10 a week. At Ocala, in the heart of the 
best hunting section in the State—Quail, duck, turkeys, 
deer, etc., can be found in abundance. Guides—Henry 
Livingston, Ocala; W. H. Hopkins, Orange Lake, $1 to 
$1.50 a day. Can furnish team at $2.50 to $4 a day. 
Board, $1 to $3.50 per day. At Wildwood, one hundred 
and twenty-eight miles south of Jacksonville. Trout, 
speckled perch, bream, etc., abundant. Quail, turkeys, and 
deer abundant in the neighborhood. Guides—L. W. 
Cook, Jeff Walker, 75 cents a day; $3 a week. Board, $1 
to $2 a day. At Leesburg, eleven miles from Wildwood— 
Splendid bass fishing, quail and duck shooting. Guide— 
G. E. Winter. Horses and dogs can be hired. Board, $1 
to $2.50 a day. At Tavares, twenty-two miles from 
Wildwood. Fine fishing and shooting—Quail, ducks, 
squirrels, deer, and bear. Guides can be had at $1.50 per 
day. Horses, $1 a day. Board, $1 and $2 a day. At 
Oviedo—Splendid fishing; perch, bream, trout. Quail, 
turkeys, and deer abundant. Board, $1 a day. At 
Mohawk, short distance from Tavares—One of the best 
points in Florida, where, at the Jolly Palms Hotel, there 
is a sportsman’s resort with everything necessary to make 
an expedition enjoyable. Fine fishing in lakes and 
streams, and all kinds of large and small game close at 
hand. Lake Weir, a fine fishing point, is three miles 
distant. 

At Lacoochee, fifty miles north of Tampa. Fine fishing, 
trout, pickerel, etc. Quail, turkeys, and deer abundant. 
No professional guides. Horses and dogs can be hired. 
Board, $1 a day.. At Abbott, thirty-eight miles north of 
Tampa—tTrout, bream, perch, etc. Quail, turkeys, and 
deer in abundance. Quail more plentiful than ever before. 
Guides—J. A. Turner and John Smith. Board, $4 to $6 
per week. At Braidentown, on the Manatee River, about 
sixty miles below Tampa—Fishing fine in the river and 
bays along the coast. Bird shooting fine, also good duck 
and snipe shooting. The fishing in Sarasota Bay, a few 
miles below here, is the finest on the Florida coast. This 
is the home of the tarpon, which is caught here in greater 
numbers than anywhere else. There is a good hotel at 
Sarasota, and boats may be hired. 


For further information address: W. E. Conxtyn, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way, 1183 Broadway, New York. 
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HAVE YOU READ 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 


fascinating account of the Yellowstone Park, and all the great game found there, published in the last 
volume of the Boone and Crockett Club’s Book, 


ERICAN BIG GAME IN ITS HAUNTS? 


DO YOU KNOW 
That President Roosevelt was one of the editors of the three previous volumes of the 
and Crockett Club’s books, 


Boone 


AMERICAN BiG GAME HUNTING, 
HunTING IN MANY LANDs, 
TRAIL AND CAMP FIRE? 


These volumes contain splendid pictures of our American game animals, and give the best 


accounts ever published of their habits, and how to hunt them, written by our most experienced and 
best sportsmen. 


The price of each of the volumes is $2.50, postage or express paid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DUCK SHOOTING. 


The duck shooting season is now in full swing, and, because of the abolition of spring shooting 


in many parts of Canada and some of the northern United States, ducks seem to be more abundant 
than for years. 


If you have a friend who is fond of duck shooting, or a son or nephew who is devoted to the gun, 
you cannot make him a better Christmas present than a copy of 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING, 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


The volume describes every known method of capturing wild ducks, geese and swans; tells all 
about every species found in the United States; describes the use of guns, boats, decoys, retrieving 
dogs, and generally answers every question that can be asked about duck shooting. 

There are two editions, one on large paper, the plates printed on India tint paper, in buckram 
binding, price, $5.00; the other plainer in binding and paper and so less expensive, price, $3.50. 
625 pages, 8 full-page plates, 58 portraits of swans, geese and ducks, and numerous vignettes in text 
by Wilmot Townsend. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
346 Broadway, NEW YORK 























WESTERN TRAP: 


Yorxvitts, Ill., Dec. 28—A somewhat impromptu live-bird 
tcifriattietit was aftafiged and carried to a fairly successful ending 
to-day as a holiday everit by the Yorkville, Ill., shooters. It is 
quite the fashiort fot the couritty tows throughout the State of 
Illiriois to hold a small shoot at soiie time during the winter 
months, with live bitds as tatgets. No large shoot is con- 
templated; for instarice, the shoot to-day was coriducted without 
even a programme, the shoots beitig arrafiged on the ground to 
suit the majority present. . 

One thing that may be depended on in these country towns 1s 
the quality of birds. They are corn fed, freshly caught, and 
when they are released, they go a bit. If you have any doubt 
about it, look the accompanying scores over, and note that the 
high man missed 11 out of 35, while on the whole, there were 
more lost than killed. 

The wind was behind the birds, and was fairly strong. The 
ground was covered with snow, and the flight was almost in- 
variably straight tailers or drifting quartering as they sprang into 
the wind. There were several “scalpers” on the outside, and 
they had ample opportunity to waste numerous shells, many of 
which were black powder. 

The old club built here a neat club house, in which was placed 
a good stove. Besides this, a canvas shelter was spread to the 
west of the house, which protected the shooter while at the score. 

A word as to the traps in use: They are home-made, and good 
ones at that. They may be described as a box without a lid, the 
top of which is hinged to a board. When the trap is pulled it 
drops into a hole dug in the ground. With a piece of cloth at- 
tached to the trap to flop when the trap turns over, the bird will 
fly instantly, and most of them will be outgoers. Furthermore, 
the best part of these traps is the open top and sides, which are 
made of wife, with about one inch square mesh, the back 
only being made of heavy iton, through which shot will not 
penetrate. Traps §imilar to these are used in Indiana, and they 
are next best traps to a King that can be used. The fact that 
any one who works about a tirt shop, hatdware store or a black- 
smith shop can make them. 

As to the scores. Counting 35 birds in the four events, Viet- 
meyer was high man, and Mr. Tweeth was second. He shot at 
10 extra and dropped 3. Mr. Keck, the one-armed man shot in 
most of the events and was high man in one. He is handicapped 
when the birds are fast outgoers. 

This shoot was held on the day following the big storm, which 
swept the whole country, from the Rocky Mountains to the At- 
lantic. At 6 o’clock yesterday, the wind was blowing 70 miles per 
hour, with snow falling fast and furious. When the morning sun 
arose, it began to raise the thermometer from near zero, where 
it had dropped, over 40 degrees, during the previous eighteen 






















hours. This will account for the small attendance. The scores: 

Event 1, 5 birds, $2 entrance: 

Jietmeyer .s-eeeeceeeeeee BN TRUE: Se 5. aa ces Ceceinsies 10011—3 
toa. sobotecesneeral 10212—4 Brown .........+seseees- 00100—1 
Brydon ... ---00100—1 Updike ...............4.. 00000—0 
J Knight .....+-sseeesere PaO. crnccsccccsccesed 00010—1 

Event 2, 10 live birds, $3 entrance: 

Ji ,  eockeeces 10°9120212—6 Keck ..........0055. 1011011110—7 
fans *100**0100—2 Knight. **"2911002201—7 
Tweeth 1000*12112—6 Updike ............ 010*220100— 4 
Brydon 1011011110—7 

Event 3, 10 live birds, $2 entrance: 

Vietmeyer ...-.---+> 12201210027 Keck 1200010011—5 

Tweeth ....ecccesere 10001001104 B Neusis 1000100011 —4 
Stamm .....cccccees 01100010104 Knight 1011000115 
Neussis ......-ceeee: 0000100100—2 

Event 4, 10 live birds, $2 entrance: 

Reddock ...-++++++ 10001011015. _ Knight .............. 1111*01100—6 
Vietmeyer ....--++++ 01001201216 _ Bliss ................ 0011100100—4 
Tweeth 1220010121—7 Stamm 01100*1100—4 
Brydon : 00101101015 

Event 5, 5 live birds, $1.50 entrance: 

CK cic cccccccesceses 10110-—3° Stamm .........ss--0-0ee 11100—3 
neades dé ...J10.1—4_ Bliss 
Brydon .....cseeeeeeseees 011002 Peterson «.......+.0s00e- 10000—1 
Event 6, 5 live birds, $1.50 entrance: 
Tweeth en sekee ee 1100-3 _ Brydon 
Knight 1101I—4_-_Reddock 





City Park Annual Turkey Shoot. 


New Orveans, Dec. 28.—It was a merry party that assembled at 
the traps of the City Park Gun Club for their annual turkey shoot. 
Some very good scores were made, and all were interesting from 
start to finish. How the shooters of the Northern States must 
envy those of New Orleans, when the sun is far to the south and 
the winter season is at hand. 

The shooters were divided into classes, the same as in their 
regular medal shoots. In Class A it was Bob Saucier and P. S. 
Benedict, who tied on the good score of 24 out of 25, Then came 
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Agencies : 


the shoot-off, which was won by Saucier, and he “toted’”’ off the 
biggest gobbler. 

Then the Class B men furnished some very good sport, as there 
was also a shoot-off necessary to a decision. Charles McEnary 
and John P. Henry, by a seore of 23, furnished the contest. It 
was the first-named who selected the next fowl] from the coop. 

Once more there were rivals in the Class C, as the two duck 
hunters, John Nolan and Stans Plassas, were up for the final, 
which was won by Nolan with a majority of two to the good. 
There were many interested spectators, and as the weather was 
fine, all present enjoyed the sport. 

Two of the best shots have arranged for a 25-bat match, which 
will be shot during the carnival, and added to this, the club ex- 
pects to hold a tournament during the carnival that will be of 
sufficient importance to draw the shooters from the North and 
the East. The cheap tates to the city, and the number of good 
shots who migrate at that time of the year will assist to make it 
a success. dabah 


At Somonauk. 


Somonauk, Ill., Dec. 30.—Yesterday was the day chosen by the 
sport-loving “boys” of this town to asking their friends to help 
them enjoy the holidays by spending an hour at the traps. 

The management provided a tent with a stove in it, and though 
the air was chilly and the ground covered with snow, all went 
well save the quality of the birds, and, sorry to state, they were 
below par. They had been cooped too long, and the traps used 
were not properly set up, with the result that there was nothing 
to cause the birds to take wing when the trap was opened. The 
above was not true of the last coop, that was trapped, as they 
were fast enough to scare some of the shooters, who had gone 
straight before, into missing, and thereby dropping out of first 
money. 

The following list will show the shooters present: M. W. Stark, 
John Clark and J. Bosmann, Hinkley, Ill.; F. J. Clapsaddle, 
Leland; C. G. Johnson, E. C. Hennis, Harry Olson, O. Ver- 
milye and C. C. Jones, Sandwich, Ill. The Somonauk delegation 
were Wm. Wright, F. Danewitz, Bert Gage, Bill Danewitz, J. 
Schrader and Ed. Danewitz; also Henry \an Buskirk, of Sand- 
wich, and the U. M. C. Tramp who was renewing acquaintances 
among all the shooters. 


Event 1, 19 live birds. $4 entrance: 





Henttis ....ccscesees 01201112017 Clark ........-eeeeee 1221201122—9 
Vermilye ....-seeeee 1221210102—8 Stark .......-.+.se0e 122101120i—8 
Johnson ......-.e00e 1221212200—8 Bosman ..........++. 1012012101—7 
Clapsaddle 1112011001—7 





A number of races for birds only was the order of a portion of 
the day. Pat Danewitz killed 7 out of 10; B. Gage, 7 cut of 14; 
Bill Danewitz 0 out of 2; Ed. Danewitz 2 out of 5; J. Schrader 
5 out of 33; J. Clark 4 out of 5; H. H. Stark 4 out of 5; Bosman 
1 out of 5; Henry \an Buskirk, of Sandwich, got 23 out of 26, 
getting the last 14 straight. 


In Other Places. 

The Jaysville Gun Club, of Jaysville, O., held an interesting 
shoot last Tucsday, at which several prizes were awarded. 

The Carleton Gun Ciub, of Detroit, Mich., held its fifth annual 
tournament at targets and live birds on Monday last, which was 
getting into line for the new year in proper form. As an at- 
traction, there was $80 in cash added to the prizes. 

It was a p.easant gathering that assembled at the North End 
Gun Club grounds at the lighthouse at Port Huron, Mich., on 
Monday last. 

The holiday shoot of the Lincoln, Neb., Gun Club was held 
Monday afternoon. Besides a cup for the handicap prize, the 


feature of the meeting was the match between C. E. Williams and * 


R. J. Hindermarsh, with .22cal. rifles at 50 bluerocks, for the 
modest sum of $25 a side. Mr. Williams proved the winner. 

The Alton, Ill., Gun Club is an old and well established one, 
yet little was heard from it during the past year. It is gratify- 
ing to its friends to learn that a shoot was held on the first day 
of the new year. Here’s hoping that it is a sign that there will be 
shooting weekly during the whole of the present year. 

At Salem, S. D., on Friday evening of this week, the Gun Club 
held a meeting at which important business was to be brought 
before the members. This shows that the Dakota winters do 
not chill the ardor of the men who love to meet at the traps in 
the “good old summer time.” 

There was a two-day shoot at the Lockhart, Tex., Gun Club 
grounds on Monday and Tuesday of this week. Besides the 
reguiar events, the added attraction of a few fine turkeys pleased 
the contestants. 

Monday. there was held a noted banquet at Olathe, Kans. It 
was the eightn annual of the gun club, and su much interest was 
manifested that the Governor-elect, and the Hon. David Over- 
meyer. were invited as toastmasters. Long live the Olathe Gun 
Club, and why not? The Mayor of the town has for several 
years been the head of this progressive club. 


Always Reliable 
and Superior. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASS. 


§ 497-503 Pearl Street. 35-43 Park St 
{ 114-116 Market Street, San Frsacieses ~~ 
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On Thursday of this week the shooters of Elwood, 


Muncie 
Yorktown, Anderson, CS 


Indianapolis and other towns in the cen- 
tral part of Indiana met at Chamness, near Elmwood, and there 
shot for something that was worth while, viz., six fat hogs. 

The Milroy, Ind., Gun Club gave an all-day shoot on last Fri- 
day. There was plenty of shellsonthegrounds,andevery ETAONN 
dgy. There were plenty of shells on the grounds, and everybod 
was invited. 4 

The Highland Gun Club, of Elkhart, Ind., held their holiday 
shoot on Monday. Verily the Indiana towns are falling into line 
for the new year. 

The New Year’s shoot held by the Cleveland, O., Gun Club 
was an affair worthy of imitation. For instance, there were ten 
events of 10 targets each, with 70 cents as entrance fee. One- 
half cent was deducted for high average prizes. The division of 
purses was that of the Jack Rabbit system. That is, 5 cents were 
paid to the shooters for each target broken, and the surplus was 
divided into four equal purses for class shooting. At the close 
of the programme there was opportunity for any who desired to 
arrange a sweepstake, with entrance to suit the crowd. 

_ The North Side Gun Club, of Kaukana, Wis., held a shoot last 
Sunday which was intended as a farewell for their vice-president, 
A. G. Koch, who will hereafter reside in the county seat iota, 
as he will take up his duties as sheriff. " 

You will hear from the Nicholas Park Gun Club during 1906. 

For a sample of their enthusiasm when they met on the first 
day of the year the supply of shells was exhausted, and as the 
stores were all closed, the boys reluctantly packed their guns 
and went home. And this is the way they do things in the 
shooting town of Jacksonville, Ill., many years ago made famous 
by the tall shooter, James Stice. 

At a meeting held in Nashville, Tenn., the 


following officers 
for the 


sig Lake Shooting Club were selected for 1905: J. 
Acklen, President; Walter O. Palmer, Vice-President: Charles H. 
Brandon, Treasurer; Charles N. Gilbert, Secretary; je W. Manier, 
E. S. Sutton, J. Painter, Jr., members of the Executive Comssnie- 


tee. All of Nashville. 
The Dallas, Tex., Gun Club held their shoot on Saturday. After 
the 10-target events were shot off the remainder of the day was de- 


voted to that of live birds, which all enjoyed. 

7 he principal feature of the shoot held by the Licking Gun Club 
of Columbus, was the shoot between Dell Gross and members of 
the home club. 

After a busy season at the traps, the club at Bloomington, IIL, 
cannot get up enough enthusiasm to hold a shoot on New Year’s 
Day. The announcement made that there will be no 


more shooting on their grounds until the father of our country 
has his birthday. 


has been 


The Geneva, Ill., Gun Club will get in line for the spring cam- 
paign on the bluerocks, for the holiday shoot gives that promise. 

The very first two days of the yeer were spent at the traps by the 
ever faithful Elgin, Ill, Gun Club. An election of officers was 
also held. 

The Normandy, Iil., Gun Club is doing its part to keep up the 
reputation of Tom Marshall’s State, as that of a shooting center 
as the holiday shoot was not neglected. ; 

Davenport, Ia., has long had a reputation as a shooting town 
and at the present time there are several shotgun and rifle clubs 
in full blast, one of the newest being the Amateur, which held 
its election of officers last week. Those chosen for the responsible 
positions for the year 1905 are M. Twefeld, President; Joe Ernest 
Vice-President; Hugo Martens, Secretary; Charles Maloska, 
Ground-Keeper. 

Mr. Hendrickson, the mainstay of the Batavia, Ill., Gun Club, 
writes that on Feb- 23 there will be a tournament held on their 
grounds. This club has grounds that can be reached by trolley 
cars from Chicago, Joliet, Elgin, Aurora and other towns, where 
good clubs are situated. 

A number of the Ohio boys, principally from Hamilton, met 
last Thursday at Lima, and there was much fun, as the prizes 
were turkeys. 

Another new gun club has been heard from. 
Galesville, Il. 


It hails from 
At the last shoot clay targets were used, and 
some large beef quarters were a part of the prizes. 

It does not get too stormy and cold to stop the. shooters of 
Nebraska from having their sport during the holidays, thus the 
North Bend boys held an all-day shoot, the events being sweep- 
stakes on the Sergeant plan of shooting blwerocks. 

The biue ribbon winners of the Cleveland Gun Club were F. G. 
Toyn, J. P. McMeans, and W. C. Talmadge, with McMeansg lead- 
ing over all. 

There will be something doing ere long in the trapshooting line, 
as the Akron, O., Gun Ciub bas chaienged the Cleveland Club 
to a contest. This to be for the championship of the State, or 
at least the northern part of same. It is reported that of late 
the Akron club has added a number of new members, all “tall 
sycamore” shooters. 





North Hammond, near the Wolf Lake Club house, on Jan. 2. As 
Chicago shooters are glad of the opportunity to test their skill 
on live birds, we will be enabled next week to inform our read- 
ers as to the outcome. 

The very changeable weather in the North, and especially in 
the Northwest, has had the effect to dampen the ardor of many 
of the trapshooters who had planned to take in some of the 
shoots scheduled, as with the thermometer registering a change 
of 40 degrees in the space of seven hours, a seat beside a warm 
fire was preferable to that of withstanding the hardships of the 
midwinter weather. 

There are two clubs in the city of Chicago that shoot at least 
once a week during the entire year; they are the Grand Crescent 
and the Watson Park. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Several of the members were unable to be present on Dec. 24 
and shot their scores in the 100-target race on the 25th instead. 
The weather was not pleasant, being cloudy, with rain in the 
afternoon. On the same day a couple of 25-target events were 
shot, Sunderbruch and Williams tying for high gun on 44 each 
The scores follow, 100-target race: 





Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 
Willie ......... 15 14 16 5 14—74 Dreihs .. -- 16 17 18 16 19—86 
A Sunderbruch.14 14 18 16 16-78 Gambell ...... 17 17 20 16 16—86 
Bullerdick ... 15 16 13 17 19—79 

Practice events: 

Targets: 25 25 Targets: 25 25 
Sunderbruch .......... 23 2144 _Bullerdick ............. 22 21—43 
WEHGMD: cvcdcvccccscee 21 23—44 Gambell ...........++5+ 21 21—42 
BPOREES  setevvveccsvcens 21 22—43 


Saturday, Dec. 31, was such a pretty day that a large number of 
members and their friends assembled at the grounds and some 
fine sport was enjoyed. The sky was perfectly clear, the tem- 
perature springlike, and an almost entire absence of wind, made 
the conditions ideal. In the cash prize shoot eighteen men took 
part, Trimble, Barker and Elliott tying for high gun on 45 each. 
Penn was second with 44. Bullerdick and Don Minto third with 
41. The former was high among those who were competing for 
the prizes. Twenty-four men took part in the practice events, 
and the trap boys were kept busy until dark. Hightower did some 
good work in these events, breaking 115 out of 130 shot at. Lutie 
Gambell showed that he can handle a gun by breaking 13 out of 
15, beating Barker by 4 targets. Mr. Gambell is expected home 
from his Southern hunting trip by the 4th or 5th, and will be 
met at the station by a delegation of friends, to whom he has 
promised docks. Every one was pleased to learn of the im- 
provement in Ackley’s condition, since last Saturday. He is now 
able to walk around his room a little, and all are hoping to wel- 
come him at the club before very long. 

It was reported that Jay Bee was also much improved in health, 
which piece of good news was welcomed by his many friends. A 
shoo* without his presence, either at the firing line or in the club 
house, seems lacking in something. The genial Col. Bob West 
has returned home, once more in good health, and was welcomed 
at the grounds by his host of friends. He did a little shooting, and 
kept the boys good-natured with his yarns. The representatives 
of the Peters Cartridge Co. will take possession of the club house 
and grounds on Friday, Jan. 6, to the number of fifty or sixty, 
and it is a cinch there'll be something doing from early morning 
until too dark to see a target. The expert rifie shots will be there, 
and they can be depended upon to do some interesting stunts. 
John Penn, the first secretary of the club, was present, as he 
never fails to be when he gets within reaching distance of the 


grounds. Only two more contests in the cash prize series, and 
then for the new prize series, which promises to increase the in- 
terest of the members. . 
Cash prize shoot, 50 targets: 

*Trimble ........++- 14 138 1845 *Seymour, 16........ 9 13 16—38 
*Barker, 16 .........+ 1413 1845 Peters, 19 .......... 9 14—36 
*Elliott, 16........+. 12 156 18—45 Black, 19 ........... 8 13 15—36 
SE, BB ancccvccene 14 14 16—44 Herman, 18 ......... 12 9 16—36 
Bullerdick, 17 ...... 913 19—41 Roll, 20 ............. 11 10 13—34 
*Don Minto, 16..... 12 11 1841 Medico, 19 ........... 8 10 15—33 
*Hightower, 16 ..... 11 101940 Harig, 19 ........... 10 8 14—32 
Falk, Be’ sacdyvesenes 11 14 13—38 Williams, 19 ....... 9 9 13—31 
Hesser. 16 ........+- li 10 17-38 D P Holding, 16.. 7 610-23 


*Did not compete. 
Practice events: Hightower shot at 130, broke 115; Elliott 50, 41; 


and are SAFE. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 

almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 

Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 
Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Ger. Liberty & Seheo! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Seymour 130, 105; Thomas 15, 9; Penn 2%, 20; Barker 190, 108; 
Trimble 70, 61; Black 30, 22; Harig 70, 64; Williams 80, 62; No. 
61, 30, 19; Falk 15, 10; Bullerdick 65, 41; Peters 130, 102; Falk 15, 
12; Medico 40, 25; Hesser 90, 68; Roll 80, 66; Herman 25, 17; 
French 100, 60; Sundy 25, 14; Barker, Jr., 15, 9; Gambell, Jr., 15, 
13; Roanoke 36, 17. 


Dalton (O.) Gun Club. 

The Dalton Gun Club held their shoot on the after- 
noon of Monday, Dec. 26, and the ir was most successful. The 
shooting began at 1 o’clock, and was kept up without a stop 
until darkness called a halt. The programme was carried out as 
Planned, over 2,500 targets being trapped. Thirty-three shooters 
took part in one or more of thé sevén events, and the sport was 
witnessed by a large crowd of spectators. The afternoon was 
dark and foggy, rain falling most of the time, and the conditions 
are responsible for the low scores made. There were six events 
at 15 and one at 10 targets, a total of 100 targets. H. Santmeyer 
and E. F. Scott tied for high gun on 77: In the shoot-off at 15 
targets Scott won with a score of 12 to 11. The scores follow: 













Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 

E F Scott 100 7 Wertz ... ova 17 
O Santmyer 100 7 #£=x#H Wertz : 40 13 
H Santmyer 100 77 Merttes .... - B 122 

Feet -..es0. 100 67 Douglass .. - 30 iL 
F Gibson 100 62 Clyde Camp 15 % 
De Arment 100 49 B Gibson . 15 
Beitman . 85 48 Gibson ... - 15 8 
C C Zupp 85 45 ay Camp’. - 30 10 
Walters .. 85 43 Harker .... - 1b 7 
Karama .. 100 35 ##$Hunsicker . - 30 6 
Dauchy .. 55 25 Heibner - 15 5 
H Gra sib - 0 25 SOY aibeponvecncect 15 5 
Llewellyn ... ive 24 TD a ivicessss> - 10 4 
J] D Zupp.... . -100 22 2 Re 15 3 
SOT ncosnures - 0 22 ON ee 30 2 
CEO? inc cs ob on wm 21 Amstutz ........ | 0 
FOE ovetercscpeda 30 -19 

Phellis Trophy. 


On Wednesday, Dec. 28, the Dayton, O., Gun Club was forced 
to give up the Phellis trophy, emblematic of the six-man team 
championship of the State, which it has held so long, and so suc- 
cessfully defended many times against some of the best shots in 
the State. The cup now occupies the place of honor in the house 
of the Licking Gun Club, of Newark. The Licking Gun Club 
defeated the Daytons by 80 targets, while the Cincinnati team, 
which usually finishes on top or close to the leader, finished to-day 
a long way in the rear. 

The Mechanicsburg team, which had challenged the Daytons, did 
not put in an appearance, but will challenge the Licking, and 
then the Dayton Club will go for the winner, and proposes to 
bring the cup back, and nail it down for keeps. Mr. C. W. 
Phellis, the donor of the cup, was the honored guest of the Day- 
ton Gun Club, and participated in some of the sport. 

The day was bitterly cold. The wind blew a gale, and numerous 
snow squalls made it almost impossible to see the targets at times, 
and made the shooting extremely difficult; in fact, the partici- 
pants in the shoot showed great nerve in attempting to shoot 
under the weather conditions, which made it a hardship instead 
of a pleasure. 

Lou Fisher, of the Licking Gun Club, was high man in the 
match, and his work was certainly wonderful, a straight score 
of 50. John Taylor, of the same club, was second with 48, a good 
score under good conditions, and extra good on such a day. C. 
Watkins, of Dayton, was third with 47; also a remarkably good 
showing. W. Harig was high man for the Cincinnati team with 
42. It is only right to say that no member of the team shot in his 
usual form. 

Before the match was started, two practice events at 15 and 2 
targets, and two sweeps at 15 targets each were shot, the latter 





being Nos. 3 and 4 in table below. The scores: 

Events: 1 3 38 ¢@ Shot 

Targets 15 2 15 16 at. Broke. 
ERE cxtdchociviwssy pe yiccesticesyodon - 23 55 48 
ny “Wveberense - 24 vB 55 48 
DEED * ssvewesuce - 28 ili 55 46 
TEE  ccasnisesve - 20 13 13 55 46 

ir pethnbsbensas -2 28 2 65 46 
ENE. 5h 550dss%6 vee  -2n 2B 55 44 
TEL . capeuspavs nce - 12:13 18 55 38 
SEO wavhuadsie<scee . B 12 56 36 
*Raymond BUBB 5 36 
TEED. Secccevecnees -- 12 14 30 26 
Goodrich 1 10 9 55 34 
Hulshizer Se 30 24 
DEED dccybekegns+essebs ug’ ee 30 22 
TP cindebectbskoonokases BS BB. ce se 40 20 
PT 2 aces uhapspensen tes on - Se es. & 25 16 
Watkins os ee ho Oe 15 13 
Maynard 10 a 15 10 
POSSE ccccccccccccccescesccs 10 -“ 15 10 
BMAGER) on cevecsescsccccousevcecs 9 o- 15 9 
Coleman Dus oe 15 9 
Kirby ........cccccsesevencoeees poke! adil be Lae 15 9 
TORRENS ciccvcccsebacncnscccowseccoseccs Ti ee 15 7 


*In second event Raymond shot at 15 and Burrell at 16. 

In the first sweep Rike won first money, $6; Heikes,- Taylor, 
Fisher, Orr, Craig and Burrell divided second, $3.60, and Trimble 
took third money, $2.40. In the second sweep Trimble and 


Hulshizer divided first, $6.80; Fisher, Taylor, Burrell and Watkins 
second, $4.08; Raymond, Schwind, Rike, Orr and Oswald third, 


$2.72. 
Phellis trophy match, six-man teams, 50 targets per man: 














Price, 50 cents. 





MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Association Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 
for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 
“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 
to make a complete record of the shooter’s doings at the traps. The 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 
etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 546 Broadway, New York. 












“Licking Gua Clut Ciut 

——— 15 15 20 15 15 
15 15—50 19 13 15—47 
15 14—48 17 15 11-43 
aire i 15 13 12—40 
14 11—40 15 12 12—39 
13 13-43 C 13 11 11-35 
1011-36 M 2 9 8—29 
"106 81 77 263 91 73 69 233 
1210 9-31 

w 16 141242 J E Maynard....... 

R 15 13 12—40 b Peters ........... 7 911-27 
E 15 9 10-84 a dee 
L Coleman ......... 1311 832 78 G6 62 206 





Springfield Shooting Club. 

Srrincrizip, Mass.—It takes more than cold winter weather to 

keep the members of the Springfield Shooting Club home on 
holidays, so quite a bunch turned out on Dec. 26, it being the 
annual turkey shoot of the club. The day was not very pleasant 
for shooting, and no large scores were made. 
“ Shooters were present from Brookfield, Mass.; Somersville, 
Conn.; Thompsonville, Conn.; Holyoke, Mass., and the local 
club. The two, principal events of the day were the two for which 
the club put up three turkeys. Two in one event at $1 entrance, 
and one in another, at 7 cents entrance; distance handicap. In 
the first event McMullen, of Somersville, Conn., and Chees- 
man, of Springfield, Mass., were the winners. McMullen’s score 
was 22 out of 25; Cheesman’s score was 21 out of 25. 

In the next event the scores ran more evenly, resulting in three 
ties on 19, between Arnold, of Somersville, Conn.; Henry, of 
Thompsonville, Conn., and Chapin, of Brookfield, Mass. In the 
shoot-off Arnold won out. 

At noon a hot lunch was served, which put every one in the 
best of spirits. 

Seores in turkey events follow: 

Turkey event No. 1, 25 targets, distance handicap: McMullen 
(18) 22, Cheesman (17) 21, Arnold (17) 20, Chapin (18) 20, Snow 
(17) 18, Collins (16) 18, Finch (17) 18, Henry (16) 17, Kites (17) 
17, Hawes (16) 16, Coats (18) 16, Nelson (17) 12. 

Turkey event No. 2, 26 targets, distance handicap: Henry (16) 
19, Chapin (18) 19; Arnold (18) 19, Snow (17) 18, Finch (17) 18, 
Nelson (16) 18, McMullen (20) 18, Hawes (16) 17, Kites (16) 17, 
Cheesman (19) 17, Collins (17) 14, Coats (17) 7. 

Scores in regular events follow: 







Events: 45678 9. Shot 

Targets 10 10 15 10 10 10 at. Broke. 
REED aViobowaddescccddecce 6 8 612 9 7.. 95 64 
Cheesman 2S, Tan Mos 95 63 
I th leuits nangheen in geecss 6 611 96.. 9 60 
Coats . 010 7 616.. 95 58 
Kites . 5 410 7 4.. 95 54 
enry 8696.. 2 95 49 
Snow 637.7.. 8 85 55 
McMullen TOS). Vics op 7% 54 
Nelson Op ayes {59 43 
So ea ee: ee: an. be 40 16 

Se O35. te 35 14 

éu ag 00 Se 30 13 

iki kabypetn te chun: ab ess 582. 20 13 

Collins so oe ae 10 8 
Stevens vb an » 6 10 6 
E Cad 6. oi 10 6 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Laflin & Rand Powder Co. has never been content to let 
“well enough” alone. Because a certain powder has given uni- 
versal satisfaction in the past, is no reason wh 
should not be placed on the market. “E. C. No. 1” and “New 
E. C.” were excellent powders. “New E. C. (Improved)” is a 
better powder than either of them or than both of them combined. 
All their good characteristics have been preserved, added to and 
improved. In fact, judging from exhaustive tests,.the Laflin & 
Rand Powder Co. believe that no better—if as good—bulk powder 
can be made: The regularity of “New E. & (Improved)” is 
something wonderful; there is no residue or unburned grains, 
while the velocity is high, the pattern is absolutely regular; owing 
to its hardness of grain, it is not affected by ordinary variations 
of pressure when wads are seated; it positively will not pit the 

m barrel. These are strong claims, but they can be borne out 

y trying the new powder, “New E. eS (Improved.)” 





a better powder 


Recent Revelations 


as to the uses to which wood alcohol is put are astounding. 

Within the last = f days there have been sevent samples of 
witch hazel purcha from as many wholesale and retail drug 
stores in seven different cities, all of which have been carefully 
analyzed, with the result that fifty-two showed the presence of 
Snel alcohol or formaldehyde, or both. In other words, fifty-two 
samples were shown to contain deadly poison, and only eighteen 
were free from poisonous ingredients. 

Buyers of extracts, essences, toilet waters, etc., should purchase 
well-known brands that have a standard of quality. 





Messrs. Joseph Lang & Son, 102 New Bond street, London, 
famous the world over for their skill and reliability as gun manu- 
facturers, cail attention in our advertising columns to the merits 
of their ejector and single-trigger mechanisms, and also to the 
general handiness, perfection of balance, simplicity, soundness 
and durability of their excellent guns. This firm was established 
in 1821, and has made a feature of high grade guns. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. , vil 
To users of YOU BURN TOO MUCH MONEY 
“INF ALLIBLE,” “E. C.” and “SCHULTZE” | 7,.<Gun $1,000,000 
The Laflin & Rand Powder Co. desires to express its best B a - ae burned 
wishes for a joyous Christmas and a most prosperous New Year. pedals Me Gentine 





The Marlin 


LIN 12 Gauge 


Take-Down Repeater, 


is the fastest and most accurate duck gun 
made. It combines the balance and ease of 
action of the best double gun with the supe- 
tior shooting and sighting of a single barrel. 

The unique Marlin Breechbolt which shuts 
out rain and water and keeps the shells dry 






. for both black and smokeless powders and to 
take heavy loads easily. A famous gun for hard usage. 


There are a lot of good duck stories in the Marlin Experience 
Nu Book. Free with Catalogue for 3 stamps. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Company sie aaa en. 





Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making 
for Trout, etc. 


By J. Harrington Keene. With plates 
of the artual material for making flies of 
every variety. Illustrated. Cloth, 160 
Price, $1.50. The matter of the 
ee dines everything which the fly- 
fisherman wants to know about 
- genses of fish, practical fly-fishing, cast- 
ing and fly-making ; with list of standard 
flies and their dressings; the feathers, 
silk and other material used in fly-ma- 
aay Sore are samples of all, attached 
to sheets like pictures by way of 
illustration. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


to freezing weath- 
er, rub chapped 
hands and face, 
chilblains and | 
frost-bitten fingers 
and toes with > 
Pond’sExtract. 


Takes out the 
smart and brings 


speedy relief. Just 
one example of a hundred virtues of 


PONDS 
EXTRACT 





Boston Sells the Brief. 
Chicago Sells the Briet. 
New York Sells the Brief 


“The Old Family Doctor” St. Louis Sells the Brief 

When fatigued, refreshes like sleep. Philad’a Sells the Brief 
Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper : 

Accept No Substitute Costs a quarter. Illustrated. Gives the Gam 


and Fish Laws of all North America 


LANG GUNS 


woe 











Ejector, Single Trigger, 
Two Limbs 
Only. Simple, 
Entirely dis- Effective, 
tinct from 


No extra limbs. 





the lock work. 


Unsurpassed for general handiness, perfection of balance, design, 
simplicity of mechanism and soundness of construction. 


Agents, WM. READ & SONS, BOSTON, and 
E. K. TRYON, JR., & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1821. Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


JOSEPH LANG & SON, LTD., 102 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 








Men I Have Fished With. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


A handsome volume of 372 pages, with eight portraits. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, $2.00. 


It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred. Mather to write for the 
Forest AND STREAM reminiscences of his fishing companions. The chapters 
were received with a warm welcome at the beginning, and have been of sus- 
tained interest. Mr. Mather has enjoyed a fishing comradeship with a num- 
ber of interesting characters, and has in an unusual degree the faculty of appre- 
ciating and making the most of those with whom he comes in contact in his 
angling experiences. A large share at least of the charm with which he has 
invested his characters must be found in his own personality, that touchstone 
to discover in others the entertaining qualities we have all so much enjoyed read- 
ing about. The “Men I Have Fished With” have been among the most popul 
series of papers ever presented to Forest AND STREAM readers. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, New York, 











Cheap Guns. 


The Burning Question is QUALITY. 
The Quality of the PARKER GUN is beyond ques- 


tion. In your choice it is the part of wisdom to see that 
you are buying a safe gun. Our opinions are worth DOLLARS to you. 
We are the oldest manufacturers in America, and offer you our services free. 
If you expect to own a gun in 1905, write us to-day. 


PARKER BROTHERS, 


No. 31 Cherry Street, Meriden, Conn. 


KIRKWOOD BROS., 
. BOSTON, MASS. 





23 Elm Street, 


GUNS AND SPORTSMAN’S SUPPLIES. 
FINE GUN REPAIRING OF ALL DESCRIPTION. 


AMERICAN GUN COMPANY 


HAMMERLESS 


HAMMER and 





Three 
12 G, 30 and 82 inches, Plain steel, laminatedjand Damascus barrels. Machine made. Parts interchangeable, 
and can be furnished at small cost. Good sound guns at lower price than any other make of same grade 
KNICKERBOCKER HAMMERLESS fust out. Best low-priced! gun on the market. 


THE H. @ D. FOLSOM ARMS CO.. 314 Broadway, New York. 





IVER JOHNSON REVOLVER GRIP 


Combines features of simplicity, utility and practicability. 
An invention that has met with spontaneous favor. 

Its value is immediately recognized by all revolver users. 
Invaluable for accuracy. 


Indispensable in preventing weapon from being knocked 
or wrenched from the hands, 


Is detachable and can be readily removed. 


Is held firmly in position by three small screws, making it 
as solid as if a part of the frame itself. 


Not sold separately or detached. Obtainable only on 


IVER JOHNSON AUTOMATIC AND I. J. 
1900 DOVBLE ACTION REVOLVERS 


Send for literature giving complete description. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG, MASS. — 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 99 CHAMBERS STREET 








vill FOREST AND STREAM. 





What Peters Shells will do! 


The following letter is self-explanatory, and will be of interest to all trap shooters who are after high scores: 


OFFICE OF 
Joun H. FaRMER, 
Mining and Civil Engineer, 
U. S. Deputy Mineral Surveyor. 


Mr. J. Fish, 
44 S. Main St., Helena, Mont. 


Helena, Mont., Dec. 19, 1904. 


Dear Sir—It may interest you to know that I have won the challenge medal of the Helena Gun Club, at the past two 
weekly shoots, with Peters Shells which you are selling, and that in all the other events on the same dates in which I 


shot I was the low gan, shooting other makes of shells. 


Yours truly 
Joun H. Farmer, Sec’y Helena Gun Club. 


Mr. Farmer's experience furnishes added proof of the fact that Peters Shells are so loaded as to give the best possible 


combination of pattern, penetration, uniformity and _ recoil. 
at the trap or in the field. 


They are a positive aid in acquiring skill in shooting, either 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 08 Chambers St. 
T. H. KELLER, [igr. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, DL t 
Charles G "Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa. : 
F. B. Chamberlain Co., St is, Mo. 

Pacific Hardware and Steel Co., San Francisco, Cab 





STEVENS IDEAL RIFLE No. 


ee as ne ple 


STEVENS “IDEAL” N2.044 % 


ENGLISH MODEL 


sights; adapted for all standard ammunition. Weight, with 24-inch barrel for rim fire cartridges, 534 pounds; with 
26-inch barrel for cen'er fire cartridges, 6 pounds. Specially suitable for hunting and field purposes. . 





044: 


HIS rifle, our latest production, is built on lines 
similar to those of the regular Stevens Ideal 
44%. Has a drop torged and case-hardened frame, 
half-octagon tap: red barrel, new sliding breech block 
action, oiled walnut stock and forearm, English shot- 
gun butt. Fitted with bead front and sporting rear 


Price, $12.00 





TL ET A TT TEE 
Illustrated catalogue of 186 pages mailed for 4c. to cover postage. It isa book replete with information a out shooting and ammunition, 
containing ail recent notable additions to our output. Who hasn’t solved our Rifle Puzzle? It is an ingenious and interesting novelty, and 


we will be pleased to forward it to any address FREE 








Ask your dealer. 


There are no substitutes for STEVENS ARMS. 


Manufactured by 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


CHICOPEE FALLS, - > 


For Anglers and Big Game Hunters. 
A Big Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick. 


We have just had prepared by the official draftsman of New Brunswick 
a map of that province, giving the localities where big game—moose and 
caribou—are most abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are found 
and the rivers and lakes which abound in trout. 

The resources of New Brunswick in the way of game and fish are only 
just beginning to be appreciated, and we are glad to offer to ForEsT AND 
STREAM readers the first avtnentic information as to localities where sports may 
be had. The map is printed in colors, on a tough paper, and is enclosed in a 
stout manila envelope for protection in carrying. Price $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO.. NEW YORK. 


In the Louisiana Lowlands. 


A sketch of plantation life, fishing and camping just after the Civil War, and 
other tales. By Fred. Mather, author of “Men I Have Fished With,” 
“Adirondack Fishes” and “Modern Fishculture in Salt and Fresh Water.” 
With portrait of the author. Cloth, $1.50. 


Contents: The Natchitoches. At the Lake. A Hospitable Southern Home. 
A Bear Hunt. Spinning Yarns. “Shuckin’ ob de cawn.” Fishing for Crappies. 
Shooting in the Berry Patch. Down the Atchafalaya. A Short Cut Home. 
“Hurry up Dem Mules.” On the Tanyapahoa. Fishing with a Bow and Ar- 
row. On Bistineau Lake. A Gander Pull in Arkansaw. An Arkansaw Turkey 
Shoot. Around the Camp-Fire. Catching an Octopus. Some Virginia Men 
and Fish. Cooking a Trout in Camp. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 








Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: George Bird 
Grinnell, Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted chiefly to the great 
game and outdoor life of Northern America; yet it does not confine itself 
to any one land, though it is first of all a book about America, its game and 
its people. The book is printed in uniform style with earlier volumes of the 
club, on a heavy laid paper, beautifully illustrated, and bound in dark red 
with a silver —T, 

Contents: The Labrador Peninsula, by A. P. Low. Cherry, by Lewis S. 
Thompson. An African Shooting Trip, by Wm. Lord Smith. Sintamaskin, 
by C. Grant La Farge. Wolves and Wolf Nature, by Geo. Bird Grinnell. On 
the Little Missouri, by Theodore Roosevelt. Bear Traits: A Berry Picker, 
Geo. Bird Grinnell; A Silver Tip Family, J. C. Merrill; The Bear’s Disposi- 
tion, Theo. Roosevelt; Modern Bear Baiting, Henry L. Stimson. The Adiron- 
as red my by ~ ay. oop A Nee von ed aioe Has. by 

y ur Pierce. ¢ Origin o ew Yor ogical iety, by 
Madison Grant. + 


©. BOX 5668 


MASSACHUSETTS 





The Representative Field Journal 
of America. 


The patronage accorded to the FoREST AND STREAM by the intelligent reading public has 
never been more’ cordia: than at the present. The publishers are prepared to maintain its 
prestige as the representative field journal of this country, at once entertaining, useful and 
influential, As the exponent of the highest types of field sportsmanship the paper is adapted to 
the tastes of those who use the rod and gun as means of pleasure and recreation. Broad in its 
sympathy with all that is legitimate in field sports, it has no interests to serve save those of its 
constituents. It will persist in its efforts to awaken in the public mind a fuller appreciation of 
the importance of the proper protection of game in the breeding season, and of due moderation 
in the destruction of game at other times. This it considers a matter of prime importance to the 
very large and constantly increasing class of business and professional men, whose favorite relaxe 
ation from the routine of employment is found in brier vacation trips to the woods and fields. 

Its editors aim to make the FoREST AND STREAM a medium for the interchange of informa 
tion, entertainment and amusement among sportsmen. Sketches of field excursions, shooting 
and angling trips, original observations in natural history, and other like contributions are 
respectfully solicited. Secretaries of clubs and associations are invited to send us reports of their 
transactions. Expressions of opinion upon any subject within the scope of the paper are invited 
and will be given place in our columns. 

We beg to suggest to the friends of the FoREST AND STREAM that they bring the paper and 
ts merits to the attention of others whose tastes and sympathies are in accord with its spirit 
wd aims. Free specimen copies will be furnished on application. 

The weekly issues of the Forest AND STREAM form two volumies each year, of twenty-six 
aumbers, or 500 pages each, and the files constitute a library of permanent worth. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by poste 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Address > 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co, 346 Broadway, New York.!corest AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York, 
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Backus Do; 
attached. 


Crates, 


Whips. Leads, Chains, 


KENNEL SUPPLIES. 


ectly ventilated, Buffet for feed and water cup 
e best aad lightest crate made. A complete assortment of Ser- 
nt’s, Glover’s, Dent’s, Johnson’s and Spratts, 

Exce Isior, Old Grist Mill, tdeal and Spratts 
rushes, Books, etc 
illustrated Kennel Suppy Circular, mailed free. 


vas wine & POULTRY SuPPLy COMPART, DEPT. A bly 





Medicines. Austin’s, 
g and on Cakes. Collars, 


A complete list in our large 


26 and 28 Vesey St., Hew York City. 


We Have Many Calls 


for Dogs 


for field use this season. If you have a dog for sale 
you may find a ready market for it by means of an 


advertisement in FOREST 


There is no speedier way than this of getting into 
communication with dog buyers. 
Now is the time to advertise, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 





Taxidermists, | 





SAVE YOUR ‘TROPHIES. 


Write for Our Illastrated Catalogue. 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing aD 
Skins, Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads por Rugs, 
Birds and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST 


A epsgany in 22 neing Séemne, ons Costes and 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Tel. 4777 Gramercy. Near 18thSt., NEW YORK. 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS | 


Ge 


And Manufacturer of 
Artificial = for birds, animals and manufacturing 
perpoess pecialty. Send for prices. All kinds oa 
kulls for | seeders furtrade 369 Canal St., New York. 


Please mention Forest aNnD STREAM. 


SAM LOVELS CAMPS 


A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland 
E. Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. ~ 




















A New Edition 


Book of the Black Bass 


and the Supplement 


More About the Black Bass 


. for a British Bulldog. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


THE BLACK BASS. 


“Inch for inch and pound for pound, the gamest fish that swims.” 





AND STREAM. 


Read late owner's testimony, 


‘*The Limes’, Uxbridge, Sept. 2, 1904, 


I am pleased to say that my celebrated bulidogs 
‘Champion Heath Baro et’ (sold by me to Mr. George 
Goula ~ £1,000), has been fed on 


SPRAT1'S PATENT DOG FOODS, 
which I find excellent tor bulldogs. S. A. MILLS.” 
We manufacture specially prepared foods for dogs, 
ee pies, cats, rabdits, poultry, pigeons, game, birds, 


Send for Free Catalogue, ‘Dog Culture,” with a 
chapter on cats, 


Spratt’s Patent) #3 450 Market St, Newark, HJ. 


uis, 
(America) Ltd eee Vabocs St, San Francisco, Cal. 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


AND 
HOW TOU FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author 
H, CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 





COCKERS! COCKERS! 


eee in cocker spaniels. Fan 

itches in whelp. ppies, stud dogs, etc. 

Kee opportunity to secure - 

om le prices. State color wanted. HANDSOME 
K KENNELS, BROOK KENNELS, Franklin, N.Y. 00 N. Y. 


[IMPROVED SPIKE COLLAR SPIKE COLLAR 


For use in dog training. Price, $2.00 
By mail, $2.10. Send for circular. 


B. WATERS, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


Men I Have Fished With. 


By Fred Mather. A handsome volume, print. 
ed on laid paper, bound in green and gold, and 
illustrated with a new portrait of Mr. Mather 
and with portraits of the “men” of whom he 
writes so delightfully. The concluding chapter, 
hristmas with “ id Port.,” is capital reading 

fer chis time of year. 272 pages, Postpaid, $2. 








of Dr. Henshall’s 


Combined in One Volume. 


Revised to date and largely re-written. 


illustrations. 12mo. 


By Dr. JAMES A. HENSHALL, author of ‘‘Cruising 
in Florida,” ‘‘Ye Gods and Little Fishes,” ‘‘Bass, Pike, Perch and Oth 


ers,” etc. 


out of print. 


angling public as one of the most interesting fishing books ever written. 


FOREST AND STREAI 


PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 


346 Broadway, New York, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


140 new 
About 500 pages. Price $3. oo. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Owing to the destruction bv tire of the electrotyoe plates of the former editions, both parts of 
this combination volume about America’s favorite game fish have been | 
present compact form, with a great deal of new matter, it is with confidence offered 


In its 
to the 


Kennel Special. 


Advertisements under KENNEL SPECIAL head, set in uniform 
display, 3 cents a word for one insertion, and 2 cents a word for each 
subsequent insertion. Cash must accompany orden. & JS J 





- a — 


LADY BARTON, 11,222 (CHAMPION BAR-| FREE CATALOGUE OF AMERICA’S LAR: 
ton Torry —Champion Ellore). The only one of est Pointer Kennel. BAR HARBOR KEN- 
this breeding inner first Pittsburg, March, ELS, Bar Harbor Maine. _ 

1903; also reserve, only time shown. Price, $50.00 : 
if taken at once. L. R. LIBBY, ny 


Conn. POINTERS, SETTERS AND HOUNDS.—Can 


supply you with snything — a pup to a broken 


Norwegian hearhounds, Irish wolfhounds, deer | dog at a fair price. GEO. OVELL, M.d- 
and cat hounds, uuaee bloodhounds, American | dleboro, Mass. 
foxhounds. 4cent — for illustrated catalo; _ 

ROOKWOOD KE NELS, Lexington, 


CHAP AALs 2eLL LL  —..__......... ... 
titled to registry, J. G. MORRIS & .SON,/| FOR — spose’ W. A. soTnee: 
Easton, Md. LAND, Delancey, ates toe nae 


How to be a Good Shot. 


Read “HITTING VS. MISSING.” 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. 170 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the repute of being an 
unusually good shot, and one who is particularly successful in that most diffi- 
cult branch of upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or partridge. 
This prompted the suggestion that he should write down for others an exposi- 
tion of the methods by which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it original, because, as the chapters 
will show, the author was self-taught; the expedients and devices adopted and 
the forms of practice followed were ‘his own. This then may be termed the 
Hammond system of shooting; and, as it was successful in his own experience, 
the publishers are confident that, being here set forth simply and intelligibly, it 
will prove not less effective with others. 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 Broadway, N. Y. 





“TANTALUS,” a "BEST POINTER STUD IN 
West. 1633 P St., Lincoln, Neb. 








HINTS AND POINTS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth, illustrated, 224pp. Price, $1.50, 


This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, helps, kinks, wrinkles, 
points and suggestions for the shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachts- 
man, the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the field sportsman in 
all the varied phases of his activity. The scope of the information it contains 
embraces a wild field, and “Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac- 
tically useful works of reference in the sportsman’s library. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK, 





Training the Hunting Dog. 


or the Field and Field Trials. By B. Waters, author of “Modern Training,” 
“Fetch and Carry,” etc. Price, $1.50. 
This is a complete manual by the highest authority in this country, and will 
be found an adequate guide for amateurs and professionals. 
Instinct, Reason and Natural Development. 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics. Punishment and Bad Methods. The 
Best Lessons of Puppyhood. Yard Breaking. “Heel.” Pointing. Backing. 


Roading and Drawing. Ranging. Dropping to Shot and Wing. Breaking 
Shot, Breaking In, Chasing. Retrieving. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Contents: General Principles. 
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CANOE HANDLING AND. SAILING. 


By C. B. Vaux (‘Dor’) 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 


OUR FEATHERED GAME: 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. 





Price $1.00, 





This volume covers all bird shooting in North America, and is throughout 
practical and useful to sportsmen. The author has had a long experience, and 
tells of the things that he knows and himself has done. 


The volume treats of guns and dogs, game clubs, parks and preserves, the gallinaceous 
birds, including the wild turkey, pheasant, grouse and partridges ; wild fowl, geese. swans and 
ducks ; shore birds, and the cranes, rails and pigeons. An appendix contains descriptions of 
all the birds which it is permitted to kill at certain seasons. 

Besides this the volume contains 29 half-tone plates showing photographs of birds to the 
number af 135 species, and there are 8 full-page colored plates of shooting scenes. 


Cloth, Illustrated, 396 pages, Price $2.00 (net), postage 15 cents. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, New York. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





Hotels for Sportsmen. 


BUNTING. orexau.tezvear. FISHING. 


Hotel Chamberlin, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Twe booklets. ———_ Both free. 
“SHOOTING In THE OLD Domimion.” 
a ™ Baurson, Rosse Va. 

New York Office, 2 1 Fourth Avenue. : 


HUNTERS LODGE, 


North Carolina. 
Health Resort. Game Preserve. 


hoage pine grove, abundance of quail. Climate 
similar to Aiken, S. Carolina, Probably the best place 
in the South for a person seeking rest, recreation and 


comfort. 
Address FRANK A. BOND, 
R. F. D. No. 6. Lumberton, North Carolina, 








QUAIL, TURKEYS, DUCKS © 


are abundant 
At the GAME PRESERVE of the 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


OLD POINT COMFORT. 
Rabbits, Squirrels, Coons 


Arealso found in great quantities. Every Facility, 
Comfort and Convenience for Sport. 
The CHAMBERLIN PRESERVE of ten 
acres is maintained for he exclusive 
use of the guests of the Hotel Chamberlin. | 
Booklet, “‘Shooting in the Old Dominion,” 
sent on request. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 





DUCKS, DUCKS, DUCKS, SOME QUAIL 
and rabbits. I solicit your investigation as to 
shooting advantages and accommodations. 
Sportsmen with families aw ! courted. 
Last obstacle overcome since we have added 
mumerous power boats. Quick dispatch to and 
from blinds; deep water route. This place has no 
equal for sportsmen who appreciate good sport- 
ing and good accommodations combined. ring 

ur families; they will be well cared for. For 
eee information address A. H. G. MEARS, 
Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague, Va. 


Ghe RATHSKELLER 


of THE ATLANTIC HOTEL, Norfolk, Va., is 
the most attractive in the South, and the only 
one in Norfolk. Music, good eating, and plenty 
of life.. The place for sportsmen. 


— a 
BAGLEY FARM, 
Bagley’s Mills, Va. 

La Crosse Station S. A. L. Pre uarantee 
to furnish more QUAIL, DEER and TURKEY 
shooting than can be found in any other section 
of the South. Guides, dogs and horses furnished. 
Good accommodations to sportsmen and ladies. 
Apply directly, or to R. M. BAGLEY, 444 So. 

43d. St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MONTICELLO, 


Norfolk, Va. 


THE FINEST HOTEL IN THE SOUTH. 
In going South and coming from the South, it’s 
the place to stop. Canvasbacks served and can- 
vasback hunters catered to. 


DUCKS. GEESE. SNIPE. 


I take guests at my home, three minutes from 
the bay. Point shooting in rough weather. 
Batter shooting in calm weather. tes reason- 
able. Write for “ engagements. HARRY G. 
CARTER, East Quogue, L. L 


DUCK AND BRANT 


frequent Broadwater Bay, W. Va., in great num- 

bers. Accommodations at reasonable rates on 

board schooner anchored 10 minutes from_duck 

grounds. Decoys. Low railroad fare. Refer- 

_ Write JOHN G. SMITH, Birds’ Nest, 
- 


Headquarters for Duck Hunters 


” at Center Moriches, L. L 


The ‘best pe shooting on Great South Bay. 

Good guides to take ests shooting, and ex- 

cellent and modern h for them ashore, Rates, 
60. LONG ISLAND HOTEL, Center 
oriches, L. I.; J. W. Rose, Prop. 


DUCK SHOOTING. 
Point shooting only. All kinds of ducks, com- 
yee pe and gocd accommodations. 
YSIDE HOTEL, Eastport, L. 1L.; 
Rogers, Prop. 
Duck Shooting at Eastport, L. I. 
The Eastport Inn, at the station, caters to the 


kun and secures best of fie. Rates $2.00. 
Write engagements. J. B. WESTERHOFF, 


























20,000 ACRES OF HUNTING PRIVILEGES.— 
5 Sie ertian lacks palesd dean Cay 
unting i 
and board. Season, Nov. 1 to Feb 1. ” Goa 

il, wild turkey and deer. Pack of hounds for 
hunting. Northern referencen HH.» L. 
S, Boydten, Va. 


: 








Hotels for Sportsmen. 


HOTEL GRACE, Clarksville, Mecklenb’ -, Va. 


g Co 
The best place to find ro sport shooting 
— ere plentiful than — Cciose. Deer, 
ck and Hare in abundance. 
hotel guests. Competent ides fine dogs, 
including the famous i co 
Trapshooting this season. New hotel, with mod- 
ern comforts. Bath, toilets, electric bells, pool 
room and barber ao *s Chlorinated 
Lithia water free to «ll guests. Superb service 
for sportsmen and their families. Nine ely 
trains. For address R. H. EASLEY, 
Clarksville, Va. 


DUCK SHOOTING, 
QUAIL SHOOTING. 


Twelve ducking rigs in service. Good dogs for 
quail shooting.  Shinnecock and Peconic 
bays are famous for redheads, black and broad- 
bills. The COLUMBIA HOTEL, at stati 

accommodates and takes care of all hunters, an 
furnishes teams to guests. Write for particulars. 


Rates, $2.00 day. Chas. E. R » Prop., 
Good’ Ground, L. L ae 


Duck, Geese and Snipe Shooting. 
Live duck and se decoys, batt d wood 
decoys, with nee, box ae. Dasdiens boned 
and accommodations.. EUGENE A. JACKSON. 
East Quogue, Long Island. 








Property For Sale, 





GAME PRESERVE. 


We are organizing a large game preserve and 
shooting resort on the ocean in the South. Will 
be fenced, and contain Deer, Turkey, Quail and 
Grouse. A large club house will be built, and 
every attraction added. We need a few more 
members, and would be pleased to hear from 
sporeanee desiring membership. Particulars of 
. M. BAGLEY, 444 So. 48d St., Philadelphia, 

a. 


SHARE IN TOURILLI FISH AND GAME 
Club, P. Q., $400.00. “J. S. D.,” care of Forest 








Camp Life in the Woods, 

And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. 
Containing hints on camp shelter, all the tricks 
and bait receipts of the trapper,-the use of-the 
traps, with instructions for the capture of all 
fer Deering animals. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 300 pp. Price $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


THE BRIEF IS SOLD 


generally throughout the United 
States by dealers in sportsmen’s 
supplies. We note some of the 
firms from whom it may always be 
obtained. Price, 25 cents. 


When you order goods put in 25 cents 
for a Brief. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


T. J. Comroy...ccccccccccccccccccesccecs 28 John St. 
J. P. Dannefelser......... Chambers St. 
American News Co....... 
Von Le ke & Detmold 


H. C. Squires & Son 
A. G. — & Co 
Schoverling 

W. Irvin Sn 
Abercrombie 
M. Hartle 






BROOKLYN.—Jas. F. Marsters. 
ALBANY.—H. H. Valentine. 
SCHENECTADY.—Jay A. Richards. 
SYRACUSE.—W. A. Abel Co. 
BUFFALO.—Estate Salem G. Le Valley. 
BALTIMORE.—A. G. Alford Sporting Goods Co. 
PHILADELPHIA.—J. B. Shannon & Son. E. 


K. Tryon, Jr, & Co. Malcolm A. Shipley. 
Wm. Wurfficin. 


PITTSBURG.—W. S. Brown. J. A. Johnston. 
Sportsman’s Supply Co. 

PROVIDENCE.—Andrew Harris. Dawson & 
Hageton. C. F. Pope Co. 

ST. LOUIS.—Simmons Hardware Co. Rawlins 


Sporting Goods Co. Philip Roeder. E. T. 
Jett News Co. 


NEWARK.—F. G. Koenig. 
CHICAGO.—Montgomery Ward & Co. A. G. 


Spalding & Bros. Von Lengerke & Antoine. 
The Fair. 


BOSTON.—Iver Johnson Sptg. Goods Co. Wm. 
Read & Son. Dame Stoddard & Co. D. 
Kirkwood. Old Corner Book Store. 


CLEVELAND.—The Sportsman’s Co. 
Geo. Worthington & Co. yom, 


HARTFORD.—Gustav Fisher. 
GRAND RAPIDS.—M. Millard Palmer Co. 


MILWAUKEE.—T. §& Gray & Co. The John 


Meunier Gun Co. 


Hotels for Sportsmen. 


Hotels for Sportsmen, 


PINEHURST 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Founded by James W. Turts. 


35,000-Acre Shooting Preserve 


KENNELS. SADDLE HORSES. 


(Open Season: November 1 to March 15.) 


Fine gunning under perfect conditions. 
Quail shooting best for many years. 


TWO GOLF COURSES, 
Acknowledged the best in the South. The Annual North and 
South Championship is held at Pinehurst each year. 


PINEHURST is in the center of the Sandy, Long- 
Leaf Pine Region, and enjoys a dry, bracing climate. 


Four Hotels and Fifty Cottages. All under one manage- 
ment and ownership. Hotel rates, $2.50 per day and upward. 


The only resort in America from which con- 
sumptives are absolutely excluded. 
Send for the Pinehurst Book. An exquisite production. 


PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, 
PINEHURST, - - - NO CAROLINA. 








FLORIDA, CUBA, SOUTH 
—— VIA—— 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


Quickest Route by Florida’s Famous Trains 
“New York and Florida Special” 
“Florida and West Indian Limited” 


Standards of Comfort and Luxury 


GEORGE B. ECKER, JONAH H. WHITE, 
Agent Pass. Dept., Eastern Pass. Agent, 


1161 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Field, Cover and Trap Shooting, 


CLYDE LINE 
Cloth, 444 pages. Price, $2.00, 


eon oe ci To FLORIDA 
y Captain Adam H. ae - st 
= Wing Shot of the orld. Em- OMLY oninee tA a 
racing Hints for Skilled Marksmen; 
Instructions for Young Sportsmen; NEW YORK, BOSTON 
iuente and aoe of ae Birds; reco tte . z 
ight an sorts 0 aterfowl ; . 
Breeding and Break g of Dogs. There anol Ehcah Gisttan Ba 
is no other man in Es country—or in oS aaa 
any other, for that matter—better fitted and Intermediate Landings 
to teach a novice the art. The “Clyde Line” is the Savage reste 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. Part and Kasten’ Pours. aid 


Tox, B.C.,and JACKSO Fua., 
direct coumection for all’ te South an 
cen hel e re bisa .e => 
Fastest Modern Steamships 
and Finest Service 


Tuto. G. Eozn,G.M. Wx. P. Civpe& 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New Yi 





Manual of Taxidermy for 
Amateurs. 


A complete in and - BLACK BASS AND 
birds sales By C. J. Maynard. FISHING. Illustrated Guide wih Mane al 
Bee New edition. Price $1 the RIDEAU, BEVERLEY and CHARLESTON 
. , Sr. LAKES. rec. Apply fo W. J. CURLE, Supt 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. Se ivile or Tor 





DELIGHTFUL. INSTRUCTIVE. 


My Angling Friends. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


A Second Series of Men I Have Fished With. Cloth. 360 pages, with 13 il- 
lustrations. Price, $2. . 


As the delightful character sketches which Mr. Mather wrote for Forest 
AND STREAM were among the best things ever printed in that journal, so the 
volume made up of the first chapters of the series has had wide popularity and 
taken a secure place among the classics of American angling literature. The 
welcome given that book has prompted the publication of a second one, con- 
taining almost all of the chapters not included in the first. 

The second book has all the characteristics of the first—the same insight into 
human nature, the experience-taught philosophy of life, the kindly humor, and 
the touch that stirs to deeper feeling and moistens the eye. The interest is sus- 
tained throughout, and there is here, too, a quality which has been often re- 
marked of Mr. Mather’s writings, his faculty of imparting a vast fund of in- 
struction in the art of angling and natural history without being in the least 
pedantic or assuming to sct himself up as an instructor. 

; My Angling Friends” is uniform in size and style of type and paper and bind- 
ing with “Men I Have Fished With.” The subjects of the sketches are twenty- 
eight of the best known and most successful American anglers of modern times. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York, 
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THE HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER: in uon aan 


IS ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. 


Dad 




















Put on any L. C. SMITH GUN, New or Old. Send for Catalogue. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., Fulton, N. Y. 


SMITH GUNS SHOOT WELL. 





Laws as now in force 


are given in the Game Laws in Brief. . The compilation is 
complete. It covers the country. All is given that one 
needs know of game seasons, modes of killing, number 
permitted, transportation, export out of State, non- 
resident and resident licenses. 


The laws are complex and many. The Brief states 
them clearly and concisely. 


There is a fund of good stories besides in the Wood- 
craft pages. 


Sold by all dealers or sent postpaid for 25 cents by the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 


THE BIG GAME OF AMERICA 


is well represented in the collection of Pictures from Forest and Stream. 
f Moose, elk, antelope, mountain sheep, 
- Virginia deer, mule deer and buffalo 
are shown in scenes which have in 
them the spirit of the wild creatures 
and their surroundings. 





Each picture 
is an accurate portrait of the subject 
and has a pleasing landscape setting as 
well. Of smaller game there are field 
scenes in which figure the quail, ruffed 
grouse; and a number of splendid 
reproductions of Audubon bird pic- 
The dog pictures by Osthaus 
and the yachting scenes round out the 


“tures, 


volume, and make it all in all a very 
comprehensive volume of American 
outdoor sports, 





~ 2 ——— i. tit, 
1. Alert, - - = Carl penne: 1T. The Redheai Duck, J. J. Audubon 
2. The White Flag, a ae Carl Rungius | 18. The Canvasback Duck, - - J. J. Audubon 
8. “Listen!” - - + - = Carl Rungius| 19. The Prairie Chicken, - - - J.J. Audubon 
4, On the Heights, - - - Carl Rungius | 20. The Willow - - J. J. Audubon 
5. Whete teense cme - Carl Rungius | 21. The American Plover, - - ~- J.J. Audubon 
6. The Home of the White Goat. 22, Rap Full, Schooner Constellation in a ; 
Photo by H. T. Folsom North Easter, - - Photo by N. L. Stebbins 
7 Calling the Buffalo—1 The Lure, E. W. Deming | 93. First Around Home Mark. The Altair 
8, Calling the Buffalo—2 The Drive, E. W. Deming off Larchmont, - - Photo by Jas. Burton 
9. Calling the Buffalo—8 The Fall, E. W. Deming | 24, The Challenge, . Carl Rungius 
10. Calling the Buffalo—4 Packing the Meat. . 25. Quail Shooting in Minion, - - E. Osthaus 
= ioe SN 26, Ripsey, - » E Osthaus 
11. Sail, Sea and Sky, Navahoe on the Solent. 91. Between Casts, = Oe - W.P.Da 
Photo by West & Son | *"* : vison 
28, Home of the’ Bass,- - - W. P. Davison 
12, The Trapper’s Camp. - - E,W. Deming ‘-<teeeteiie, ~~.» W.9. tee 
13. Pearl R. - - - « + E,H, Osthaus |“ 
30. A Country Road, - - - W.P. Davison 
14. The Purple Sandpiper, - - J. J. Audubon . 
$1. When Food Grows Scarce, W. P. Davison 
15. The Black Duck, - - - -+ J.J. Audubon oe tate TeeCome,..- .- W.P. Davison 
16. The Shoveller Duck, - - J. J. Audubon 


The plates are carefully printed on heavy coated paper and handsomely 
bound, making a most attractive volume. The size of page is about that of 
the Forrest AND STREAM or about 16x 11% inches. Price, postpaid $2, 

In response to numerous enquiries from those who desire to frame these 
engravings, rather than to keep them in a volume, a special price of $1.75 each 
has been made for sets of unbound sheets. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK, 









FOREST AND STREAM. 





In the hands of both Experts and Amateurs 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. GUNS 


ARE WINNING SIGNAL VICTORIES 


at all the prominent tournaments. 


No Guns built will outshoot or outwear them. 


We will be pleased to mail our 1905 catalogue and to answer inquiries. Write us, 


50c. buys the Ideal Brass Wire Cleaner. Guaranteed not to scratch the barrels. 


LEFEVER 
ARMS CO., 


MRUAH MLM ORT rp 





Syracuse, 
N. Y. 





MODERN RIFLE SHOOTING 


FROM THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT, 
By W. G. HUDSON, M.D., 


is a modest title to a work which contains an epitome of the world’s best 
knowledge on the practical features of the art. 


In its 160 pages are treated, in popular language but with technical 
accuracy, all the details of Rifles, Bullets, Triggers and Trigger Pulls, 
Equip nents, Sights and Sighting, Aiming. Adjustments of Sights, 
Helps in Aiming, Optics of Rifle Shooting, Positions at all Ranges, Tar- 
gets in General Use, Ammunition, Reloading, Cleaning, Appliances, etc. 
Thirty-five illustrations. Price, $1.00. 


For sale by FOREST AND STRBAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 


For the Sportsman’s Wall 


REST AND STREAM offers to sportsmen a number of beautiful 
pictures, suitable for framing and hanging on the wall of dining room or den. 
Of these, four appeal especially to the big-game hunter, and show four 
characteristic species of North American animals, They are artotype engrav- 
ings by Bierstadt from original paintings by the celebrated animal painter, 
Carl Rungius. 


Moose—Single figure. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28, 
Elk—Several figures. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 
Antelope—Several figures. Plate 9 x 14 on plate paper 19 x 21. 
Mule Deer—Two figures, Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28, 








Two other artotype engravings by Bierstadt, from original paintings by 
Edmund Osthaus have a vivid interest for the upland shooters. These are _ 


Close Quarters—Ripsey, the pointer, on point. Plate 12x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 
Quail Shooting in Mississippi—Piate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28, 


The price of each of the above is $3.00, mailed safely in a pasteboard tube 
Two will be sent for $5.00. 





The duck shooter will be interested in a series of colored photographs 
which we now offer for the first time. These are 
The Goose Shooter—Two photographs showing the gunner in his blind surrounded 


by decoys. 
Canada Goose—Large figures of a goose standing on a bar. 
No Rubber Boots—The gunner wading out in shoal water to recover his birds, 
The Duck Hunters—The gunner in the bow of a gunning float being paddled by 
his companion up to ducks on the water. 
Each of these prints is 6 x 8 inches in size, mounted on a card 11 x 14 


and all are beautifully and naturally colored by hand. Price $2.00 each, 





PICTURES FRO’ FOREST AND STREAII. 


A volume of 32 full-page pictures of popular subjects, similar to those in 
Christmas issue of ForEsT AND STREAM. 

Printed on heavy coated paper and handsomely bound. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 

The same series of 32 plates, suitable for f.aming. Price, $1.75, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





xii : FOREST AND STREAM. 
Barg ai ns i n H igh-G rade Guns. BARS IN 8 IN a eee wsHAKEN IN EX HANGF FOR OTHER SIZES. 


to order. a arrels, % p.g., in leather » grip, wrought steel batrels, 30 x 12 x 8%. Latest 





The following guns are in first-class second-hand condition: trunk case; o x 8 x 13%. A superb gun. Cost cross-bolt. In new_condition. This is an exce 
1 W. W. Greener Hammerless Automatic Ejector 12 x ®& x 6-10. Silver's recoil pad. egular | $325.00 in fold ive cndn wns isd wae ee $175.00 tionally nice gun. Built for trap, and cost 
Gun Grade “G.” Wrought steel barrels, 12 x price, $855.00. Now.........s.sssseeseees RSf50.00 n fine fo mWhitteorth St., . Londoa) cals, short time tipce Saas % reaeae gaat seas. $75.00 
30 -— light d. Regul ammer Gun, full p.g. itworth steel barrels, itto Greener Hammer aa, Mw 0 ip, lam 
$250.00. Price Fm sey Sas pahame - eee ty, 1 yl Goepet Saanegion: Nou Tiasins om originally cost $250.00, and in fine condition; 30 x inated steel barrels, 30 x Gook decent. 
c rade epecis ir Josep itworth 's | 12 x 7 10-16. Complete in leather trufik case, $85.00 ou CONGITION. ....,-..eccersceresessseeces ees $45.00 
1 W. W. Greener Hammerless Automatic Ejector fluid steel barrels, 10 x 28 x 7-14. Silver’ s . 1 fine Scott Hammer Gun, Damascus barrel & C. Scott & Son Premier Quality Ham- 
a rade “G.” Wrought steel barrels, 12 x seraight stock. Regular price : a - o y, 
~_> Ce recoil pad. .iteguiar prise, No ’ ae full P.8-, 26 x 20 x 5%. In fine condition; ood rage nga, Snes |) Dypeces basrele, past. grip, 
Teeareeerereeseeeseperseacrasasessens ee ar ee Bee ee He ae superbly engrave n nice refinished condition. 
$255.00. PHICE NOW....../2+2seseveeeeeees $175.00 4 heoteat Hammerless Non-Ejecting — 1 J. P. Clabrough & Bros., (London) fine Has Seott pat. compensating lump, and cost 
1 W..W. Greener Hammerless Automatic Ejector Semens-Martin steel barrels, ry x 30, 7% Ibs. | Under-lever, Sngle-barrel Hammer Gun, lam- $300.00. Barrels full London proof. 30 x 10 
Gun, Grade “G2.” Wrought steel barrels, Regular price, $125.00. Now..........++. pus.00'| inated steel, % p.g., 41 x 4 x 18. Bullhtam Geddes. X SH 2.2... cccccscncccccvccccccteccvecceseceses . 
nr for stand shooting. Almost new condition,$100.00 1 L. C. Smith Hammerless 8&bore. Made for 
The followiag guns are shop-worn only: 1 Parker D. H, a nee _— with jong- range soove ee eee ae yew 
1 W. W. Greener Hammerless Gun, automatie 1 W. W. Greener Hammerless gun, non-ejecting. automatic ejector, Damascus barrels, pistol gr'p. Full pisto Pte MONTY, CESECR, SES ee a 
ejecting, Grade “G2.” Wrought stéel barrels, Grade “F.” Siemens- cress steel barrels, Good second-hand, 30 x 12 x 710-16.......... SEO I. © BE Ba Bho ccc ccccccccccccccdocas $65.00 
x 28, Se Ibs. Silver’s recoil pad. Regular 12x 28x6-2. Silver’s pad. Regular price, Also the following Hammerless Guns, consigned to us for sale by the noted old London makers, 
Price, $855.00. Now........ssccseeeccees 315.00 SE, SUME” Edinv sane edvccesscnnsesce $120.00 JOSEPH LANG & SON, 102 New Bond St., London: 
iW. W. Sinner Hammerless Gun, automatic 1W. & C. Scott & Sons Hammerless Non- No. 13647. Special box locks, single triggers, No. 13649. 1 ditto 27 x 16 x 6, 14 x 2%....$200.00 
ejecting, “Monarch” grade. Siemens-Martin Ejecting Gun, Grade “B.” Monte Carlo ejector, hammerless, special steel barrels, straight No. 13650. 1 Anson & Deeley ejector hammer- 
steel barrels, 12x 30x 7-4. . Regular price, Damascus barrels, 12 x 30 x 6-14. Price, $128.00 , stock, 28 x 12 x 644, 144% X 2%. ..ss.eeee eens $250:00 less, double triggers, steel barrels, half pistol 
SOPOOD. ~ OC ob vn cbccedeccosecdcvescdidnsd $160.00 No. 13648. 1 ditto single trigger, ejector, ham- grip, 30 x 12 x 2%, NEY Bib. oo sewe ce ccevees 7" 
‘ = merless, Rai steel barrels, half pistol grip, 28 x No. 13651. 1 ditto, straight grip, 28 x 12 x 6 
—" 12 x 610-1 Wiha 0000 sectswscacaSepechie ND AMS UG cack couks cccackscadentsostetettestecnl $165. 


WE WILL TAKE ° OUR OLD GUN IN EXCHANGE. The above Lang guns offer a rare cpportunity to get a ac gp ine London gun at a reasonable 
& 


ee price. The make has always stood very high among the English sportsmen, and was for over forty 
years located in Cockspur St., London. The lot comprises both single and double-trigger guns. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS Co., Also sall otlier makes, Hammer and Hammerless guns (regular new stock) and all articles per- 
taining to them. Send six cents in stamps for large illustrated catalogue. 
165-165 Washington Street, =~ . BOSTON, MASS. wM. READ & SONS, Established 1826. 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





99! 
ee eer THE GREENER GUN 


HAS BEEN AWARDED 


THE GRAND PRIZE 


the highest possible award, at the St. Louis 
Exposition. 


“KNOCKABOUT GUN’’ The Greener gun has received 33 other 


International awards at former Expositions. 


Are the Leading Imported Shotguns on the American 
Market in Every Respect. The Greener gun has won the Grand 


Francotte Guns, - -  - from $80.00 to $450.0 net American Handicap in America, and has 





Knockabont Guns, in one grade only, - - $60.00 net three times won the Grand Prix at Monte 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. SOLE U. S. AGENCY, 
art ements are Carlo; 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, These things prove beyond a doubt that 
318 Broadway, s NEW YORK. Greener guns are good guns. 





A Clean Sweep! We have a large stock and can fill orders 


BAL LIX STiTEe promptly. 


in the hands of simon pure amateurs 


wins, Henry C. Squires & Son 
every State Event for the season in Indiana, 


BAL ILIsTti 7 E No. 20 Cortlandt Street, New York 
Tee Standard Denes Powis Soone over thn Bock Pode een, 4 ARE ‘THE SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 


J. H. LAU & Gay seenames STREET NEW YORKCITY. 


A posta! brings catalogue and “Shooting Facts. 








A complete manval for Amateurs. Containing plain and comprehensive direc- 


tions for the construction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting 
an Ju Craft. By W. P. Srepuens, Cloth. Eighth and enlarged edition. 264 pages, 


numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. This office. 


govouvoouEGGUONOONNEUOUUUNNE! 
¢SAUER GUNS. 
THE DUPONT COMPANY ead Si Sila Son in Sth apsciones: phe ated Hern 


| We wish to thank them for their orders and patience in 
Waiting. 





extends heartiest good 





In 1905, we shall carry a generous stock, and hope to 


wishes to its friends for deliver guns of all weights and sizes PROMPTLY. 


a most joyful NO BETTER GUNS IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY. 


HOLIDAY SEASON BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 





.302-304 Broadway, - §- NEW YORK, 
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